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Abstract 
How do art educators find out if the art lesson they just taught made sense to every 
student in their classroom? Due to the increasing prevalence of inclusion and need for 
accountability in schools, art teachers need information about how students with special 
needs interact with assessments. However, the literature that highlights the debate over 
the need for and merit of art assessment does not include a single study that looks 
specifically at students with special needs. This action-based research study shines a light 
on this issue by combining research from the fields of art education and special needs to 
discover the impacts that formative process-oriented art assessment has on students with 
special needs in an inclusive classroom. This comparative case study illustrates how three 
students, one who has Autism Spectrum Disorder and two neurotypical students, 
responded to a variety of process-oriented pre-assessments, continuous assessments, and 
post-assessments and how their teacher used this framework to reflect on her teaching 
instruction and implement accommodations and modifications more effectively. This 
assessment framework offered multiple opportunities for the students to reflect on their 
artmaking throughout an art unit and allowed the teacher to revise material as each lesson 
progressed in order to account for students’ unique learning needs, which ultimately 


made the lesson material more accessible for all students. 
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Chapter I: Introduction 
Background to the Problem 

How do art teachers find out if the art lesson they just taught made sense to every 
student in their classroom? I have been asking myself this question since I was a student 
teacher and have been on the receiving end of art instruction that was not designed to 
account for every student. Growing up in an inclusive K-12 public school setting has 
made me very aware of how easy it is for students to get lost in the shuffle when they 
have trouble keeping up with the class, particularly given that it has always taken me a 
longer amount of time to process information than my peers. As a student, I rarely felt 
that my teachers understood the amount of extra work I felt I had to do to be the good 
student I was, and as I began my training as an art educator, I quickly saw myself fall into 
the patterns that my teachers had with me. I understood how to teach effectively to my 
neurotypical students, who made up the majority of my classes, but my students with 
special needs, who made up the minority, did not appear to be as engaged or understand 
as much of the material as their peers. Though I do not have a form of special needs, I 
understand the feeling of being compared to higher performing peers by teachers who do 
not fully understand how to help those who work through problems differently. 

Though I was trained to focus on process-oriented teaching practices, it never 
seemed possible to ensure that every student of mine got the attention and help they 
needed in order to work through their art projects to the best of their abilities, especially 
my students with special needs. The combination of my experiences as a student, teacher, 


and new researcher has resulted in my desire to learn about what realistic frameworks and 
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tools art teachers can use to better understand how their students think and give them as 
many opportunities as possible to explore their ideas throughout the artmaking process. 

Assessment has become a dirty word amongst art teachers because it is usually 
associated with dry and stressful mandated testing that interrupts art curriculum, but what 
if it did not have to be defined this way? I initially assumed that product-oriented 
summative assessments were the only possible format because they were the types of 
assessments I had been exposed to as a student, but my recent discovery of formative 
process-oriented art assessments has become a more effective solution to all of these 
concerns. They focus on students’ art processes rather than their final products and help 
teachers understand what parts of their lessons need to be revised so that the information 
can be made more accessible to students as the lesson progresses. 

This appeared to abate my concerns of not understanding how my students with 
special needs thought about and understood my art lessons, but when I began researching 
the topic, I discovered a gross oversight. I invite you to reread my opening question: how 
do art teachers find out if the art lesson they just taught made sense to every student in 
their classroom? Upon researching formative process-oriented assessments, which I will 
discuss in far more detail in the following sections, I discovered that there is currently no 
action-based research on how these seemingly beneficial assessments impact students 
with special needs in any way. One cannot implement an assessment framework into their 
curriculum that has only been proven to work for neurotypical students, or students who 
do not have special needs; students with special needs must be considered as well, which 


is what drove me to this research study. 
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Problem Statement and Research Question 

My research focuses on formative process-oriented art assessments and their 
relationship to students with special needs. I have explored the links between authentic, 
process-oriented, and formative assessments as well as their respective importance to the 
fields of art education and special needs. I have also examined two inclusive classroom 
frameworks, Universal Design for Learning and differentiated instruction, and applied 
them to the fields of art education and assessment. 

In addition to playing a role in most art curricula, assessments are a widely 
debated topic in the field of art education. Literature explores this debate and some looks 
at the structure of these assessments, but not a lot of it has been written beyond a 
theoretical perspective (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 15) and hardly any of it has been 
written to account for students with special needs. Studies support the value of authentic, 
process-oriented, and formative assessments (Andrade, Hefferen, & Palma, 2014; Beattie, 
1997; Dorn, Madejah, & Sabol, 2004), for example, but minimal research has been 
dedicated to how these categories of assessment directly affect the artmaking process of 
students with special needs. 

The research that has been done on these assessments primarily looks at their 
impact on entire classes or individual students who do not have special needs. 
Conversely, the literature that speaks about the effectiveness of inclusive classroom 
frameworks such as Universal Design for Learning (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014; 
Malley, 2014) and differentiated instruction (Fountain, 2014) rarely addresses practical 
applications of assessment within these frameworks. I would like to investigate the 


impact of formative process-oriented art assessment (as a subset of authentic assessment) 
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on the learning and engagement of students with special needs in the art room in order to 
collect information on how art teachers can use these tools to benefit these unique 
thinkers. 

Process-oriented assessments are used in inclusive classrooms with minimal 
information known about students with special needs’ responses to them. I am making a 
practical claim that formative process-oriented assessments positively impact the learning 
and engagement of students with special needs in an art classroom setting. This type of 
assessment offers a variety of potential access points for students of all abilities to use 
when thinking about their approach to artmaking. Formative assessment also offers art 
teachers the opportunity to alter lessons as they go, which can allow for more informed 
opportunities for the implementation of accommodations and modifications for students 
with special needs. 

Though I am studying the effects of formative process-oriented assessments on 
students with special needs, I acknowledge that alternative assessment methods are also 
widely used and that the term “special needs” can have various definitions. Under the 
umbrella of authentic art assessment, process-oriented assessment looks at the 
interactions and choices that students are making during a lesson, as opposed to product- 
oriented assessment, which focuses on students’ technical success in achieving aesthetic- 
related lesson objectives. Additionally, formative assessment maintains a consistent 
conversation with students throughout the artmaking process to gather information about 
student learning, as opposed to summative assessment, which only gleans information 
about student learning at the end of a lesson. I chose to utilize formative process-oriented 


art assessment for this study because this model allowed for consistent student reflection 
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and teacher feedback that focused on how students were thinking about their artmaking 
during my research. 

This study does not attempt to address most or all possible types of cases of 
students with special needs, but will rather focus on a student who has Autism Spectrum 
Disorder (ASD) and two students who do not have special needs, who I will refer to as 
neurotypical students. I am not advocating that this study will prove the effectiveness of 
formative process-oriented art assessment to any and all students with special needs, but 
will instead offer evidence that it was effective for these three cases. 

In order to study this problem and help the field of art education better understand 
a group of students that are too often misunderstood, especially when discussing 
assessment, I have proposed the following research question: 

Given that an inclusive classroom is comprised of a multitude of unique learners, 
each with their own individual learning needs, and formative assessments are used by art 
educators “to gather information about student learning, their own teaching, and what 
additional instructional materials and activities they might need to employ,” (Beattie, 
1997, p. 84) in what ways might formative process-oriented art assessment impact the 
learning and engagement of students with special needs in an inclusive classroom? 
Theoretical Framework 

The assessment type I am looking at for this study (formative process-oriented) 
falls within an intricate framework (see Figure 1) and combines research in the fields of 
art education and special needs (see Figure 2 in Chapter II). In order to delve into this 
question, one must first understand the difference between assessment and evaluation. 


According to current literature (Gruber, 2008, p. 41; Beattie, 1997, p. 4; Armstrong, 
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1995, 190-193), assessment refers to the process by which teachers gather information 
about students’ learning, engagement, and performance within an art program. 
Evaluation, on the other hand, refers to the judgment or measure of the effectiveness of 


an art program or curriculum. My study will look specifically at assessments in order to 


| Standardized 


gather information about individual students. 


| 


Product- 
Oriented 


Formative Summative 


Figure 1. Art Assessment Framework. This graphic illustrates the breakdown of a variety of art 
assessments. All shaded blocks are components of the formative process-oriented assessment model that I 
have tested in this study. 


Art assessment literature began just a century ago, and the ongoing debate about 
the validity of and need for different types of assessments within art education has been a 
whirlwind (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002). Though art assessment began as a vague way to 
measure students’ artistic abilities, literature from the latter half of the 20" century seems 
to ignore assessments of any kind and focuses solely on student self-expression, claiming 
that assessment has no place in art education (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002). However, the 
recent call for accountability in education over the past few decades has caused a 
dramatic shift toward standardization, but many art educators still advocate for authentic 


assessment (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002; Dorn, Madeja, & Sabol, 2004). 
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Most research within the field of art education favors authentic assessment over 
standardized because it is student-oriented and relates to real-life problem-solving skills 
as opposed to working toward pre-determined answers (Beattie, 6; Dorn, Madeja, & 
Sabol; Zimmerman). The groundbreaking study on authentic art assessments by Charles 
M. Dorn, Stanley S. Madeja, and F. Robert Sabol describes the extent to which authentic 
art assessments can benefit authentic student learning (2004). Donna Kay Beattie’s 
Assessment in Art Education also discusses the positive effect that authentic art 
assessments can have on both students and their art teachers because they naturally 
facilitate the exchange of knowledge and information between both parties and can be 
seamlessly weaved into any art curriculum (1997, p. 6). 

Process-oriented art assessment falls under the umbrella of authentic art 
assessment and looks at the process of student artmaking in order to gain information 
about student understanding (Beattie, 1997, p. 14). Art educator, Donald D. Gruber, 
explains that process-oriented criteria can be used to measure student learning and growth 
by looking at how students work throughout an art lesson (2008, p. 41). Though he favors 
balanced art assessment, which is composed of both process-oriented and product- 
oriented criteria, his views on process-oriented criteria align with strictly process-oriented 
research in the field (Gruber, 2008; Beattie, 1997, p. 14). Process-oriented art assessment 
is beneficial to students because it looks at how students are learning and puts value in the 
interactions involved with the artmaking process. 

Formative process-oriented art assessment is a subcategory of process-oriented 
assessment and is most commonly associated with the idea of revision (Beattie, 1997, p. 


84-86; Andrade, Hefferen, & Palma, 2014, p. 35). This specific type of assessment 
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consistently looks at students’ artmaking processes throughout a lesson in order to detect 
areas that need to be revised in order to improve student understanding (Beattie, 1997, p. 
84-86; Andrade, Hefferen, & Palma, 2014, p. 34-35). Formative process-oriented 
assessments utilize pre-assessments, continuous assessments, and occasionally post- 
assessments, which regularly prompt students to reflect on and assess their own artwork 
and decisions within the lesson. Numerous authorities within the art education field feel 
that all assessments should be formative due to its inherent propensity for student self- 
reflection and self-assessment (Beattie, 1997, p. 81). Heidi Andrade, Joanna Hefferen, 
and Maria Palma’s study on formative art assessments found that this method enhanced 
student learning and engagement, gave students a new level of independence within the 
art room because it emphasized their artmaking process rather than product, and gave art 
teachers the opportunity to use assessment to facilitate learning, not just measure it 
(2014). 

Two large components within the field of special needs research are the Universal 
Design for Learning and differentiated instruction, which are designed to not only value 
individuals within an inclusive classroom, but also create a system in which every student 
has the opportunity to learn authentically (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014; Fountain, 
2014, Malley, 2014, 10). Art educator, Enid Zimmerman, thinks under a similar 
framework and advocates for teachers to consider student diversity during the creation of 
art assessments instead of imposing blanket standards onto a class of students with vastly 
different knowledge and abilities (1994). Though he approaches this issue pluralistically 
from a cultural perspective as opposed to one involving special needs, his goal to 


acknowledge and value students’ differences within the framework of assessment acts as 
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a bridge between the fields of art assessment and special needs. Sharon M. Malley’s 
writing also acts as a link as it addresses the relationship between the National Core Arts 
Standards and students with disabilities (2014). 

The information depicted within these sources comprises just a small fraction of 
the literature that touches on art assessment; most writing on art assessment is theoretical 
and has not been applied through research. Even though all of this literature delineates 
the benefits of authentic, process-oriented, and formative art assessments, none of these 
sources address students with special needs directly. Though my last paragraph outlines 
some overlap between the fields of art education, assessment, and special needs, they 
only offer vague proposals of how to think about assessing students with special needs. 
Throughout the course of my research, I have not found a single applied research study 
that discusses students with special needs within the context of art assessment. These 
students have been practically invisible throughout a century of art assessment research, 
which is absurd considering how prevalent inclusion is and how assessments are required 
to play a role in most art curricula as a result of state and national standards. 

I propose that formative process-oriented assessments positively impact the 
learning and engagement of students with special needs in an inclusive art classroom 
setting because this type of assessment offers a variety of potential access points for 
students of all abilities to use to think about and approach their artmaking (Beattie, 1997; 
Andrade, Hefferen, & Palma; Dunn, 1995, p. 61-62). Formative assessments also offer art 
teachers the opportunity to alter lessons as they progress (Beattie, 1997, p. 84, Andrade, 


Hefferen, & Palma, 2014, p, 34), which can allow for more informed opportunities for 
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the implementation of accommodations and modifications for students with special 
needs. 

Students with special needs play a role in every inclusive art classroom, yet the 
field of art education does not possess proof of how art assessments of any kind, let alone 
formative process-oriented ones, affect their learning and engagement in art. If an art 
teacher is using art assessments in his or her inclusive classroom, he or she needs to 
understand how they could affect every student, not just the general population; my study 
offers the needed proof to begin tackling this problem. 

Significance of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to determine how formative process-oriented art 
assessment impacted the learning and engagement of students with special needs. Given 
that formative assessments are used by art educators “to gather information about student 
learning, their own teaching, and what additional instructional materials and activities 
they might need to employ,” (Beattie, 1997, p. 84) while summative assessments are 
intended to determine students’ success in achieving lesson objectives, this study 
explored the impact of the former on students with special needs within an inclusive art 
classroom. 

This research has the potential to directly benefit all art teachers who have 
inclusive classrooms. Due to the ever-growing popularity of inclusion and a growing 
need for accountability in schools across the country, art teachers need more information 
on how to effectively implement assessments into their art curricula as well as how these 


assessments may impact their students, both positively and negatively. My study offers a 
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perspective on formative process-oriented art assessment that is practically nonexistent in 
current art education research. 

Formative process-oriented assessment offers teachers insight into every step of 
their students’ artmaking processes, and my research will use this framework to hone in 
on students with special needs, who are too often ignored or dismissed in assessment 
research. Every student in every classroom has the ability to make artistic decisions and 
reflect on their work, and this study provides art teachers with evidence of how three 
students (one with special needs and two neurotypical students) have done so. 

This study was designed with real art teachers in mind. My research references 
authors who discuss non-labor intensive methods of art assessment (Gruber, 2008, p. 44, 
Dunn, 1995, p. 63) in order to show how accessible this type of art assessment can be to 
an art teacher who never seems to have time to breathe. The assessment strategies 
discussed in Chapter II as well as those used in my study should offer art educators a 
plethora of examples of how one can weave these accessible tools into one’s own existing 
art curriculum. Teachers can use the proposed pre-assessments, continuous, and post- 
assessments to effectively pinpoint which aspects of their curriculum need to be altered to 
make it more accessible for all of their students. These strategies can also collect 
information on which students need accommodations and/or modifications at which 
points in a lesson, as well as get consistent feedback from their students about how they 
think they are doing with their art projects. When all of this valuable information from 
students is considered, art teachers can mold their curriculum into an even more engaging 


and accessible set of lessons that challenges students of all abilities. 
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The uninvestigated world of students with special needs and practical art 
assessment strategies is a gross oversight and is doing a disservice to our field’s 
understanding of the learning processes of students with special needs. Art education 
research is not adapting to the growing increase in inclusion and accountability in schools 
and it is clear that art educators need to have a firmer understanding of effective tools and 
strategies that they can use to benefit the unique thinkers within their classrooms. My 
research shines a light on this specific, traditionally overlooked realm of assessment. 
Limitations of the Study 

I am currently a lead art teacher at the Portside Arts Center’s after school arts 
program and have conducted my action-based research with my 2"-5" grade class; this 
will be explained in greater detail in Chapter III]. My research fit into my curriculum 
design naturally because I already follow a major principle of formative process-oriented 
art assessment in my classroom. I have structured my classroom environment around the 
concept that my students have as much power to influence the art curriculum as I do, 
which is a shared ideal amongst advocates for formative process-oriented art assessments 
(Beattie, 1997, p. 6). However, my study still faced a set of limitations when it came time 
to initiate my research. 

The most prominent limitation within my study were the issue of limited and 
inconsistent time spent with my students during my research. Since this took place in an 
after school program that ran on a monthly timetable, the children in my class had the 
potential to drop out of the program at the beginning of each month. Students were also 
picked up from the program by their parents within a half-hour window, which gave 


students vastly different timetables in which they could work on their projects; children 
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whose parents pick them up 30 minutes before others accumulated a lot of lost time to 
work on their art projects and assessments, which effected some of the results of the 
study. 

In order to address some of these time-constraint concerns, I utilized short, 
frequent assessments that my students could put thought into, but would not demand an 
exorbitant amount of time to complete; finding the fine line between efficiency and 
leaving ample time for student narrative was essential. I also needed to make student 
participation and timelines very clear within my research so that it was obvious when 
there are shifts in attendance. The only time-constraint limitation I could not directly 
affect was whether or not students were pulled from the program. 

Another limitation was that the class I work with tended to have a lot of 
behavioral issues. I initially worried that I would end up spending a lot of class time 
addressing those issues instead of being the key instrument for data collection, so I 
worked out a behavioral plan with Portside staff in advance of this study in order to 
acclimate students to behavior that made it possible to carry out the study. 

Every student that was present during my study lived in Port Richmond, 
Philadelphia, but I am from Connecticut and live in South Philadelphia. I approached this 
study from vastly different geographical and economic backgrounds than my students 
and as a result, may have interpreted information, situations, and conversations 
differently than they did. I attempted to design my assessments and interviews as clearly 
as I could so that my students understood what I was asking of them. I needed to be 


mindful of this when I carried out my observational assessments as well. 
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My final limitations within this study address an issue that I cannot change, but 
affects the art teachers who may use the information within this study in their own 
teaching practices. The general structure of my class may be difficult to apply to 
traditional elementary art classrooms because it is part of an after school arts program. 
My class consists of 2"'-5™ graders and though their experiences within the study were 
valid and offered insight into the use of process-based assessments, there may have been 
factors that contributed to their behavior and/or participation within the study due to this 
age difference. 

Definition of Terms 

Assessment: The method or process of gathering information about a student’s 
performance or behavior for the purpose of evaluation (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 
73; Beattie, 1997, p. 4). 

Authentic Assessment: Assessment that is based on meaningful, real-life problems that is 
true to a discipline (Beattie, 1997, p. 3; Dorn, Madeja, Sabol, 2004, p. 15). 
Process-Oriented Assessment: Assessment that is concerned with criteria that 
demonstrates decisions during the artmaking process, including material choice, 
engagement, innovation, and collaboration. 

Formative Assessment: Assessment that is concerned with gauging student understanding 
before, during, and sometimes after an art lesson/unit in order to revise material before 
the lesson/unit is complete (Beattie, 1997, p. 4; Armstrong, 1994, p. 193; Meyer, Rose, & 
Gordon, 2014, p. 73). 

Pre-Assessment: Assessment implemented at the beginning of a lesson in order to 


establish a knowledge base (Beattie, 1997, p. 4). 
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Continuous Assessment: Assessment or task implemented throughout the artmaking 
process to gauge the progress of student learning; also called an “ongoing assessment” 
(Armstrong, 1994, p. 194). 

Post-Assessment: Assessment implemented after the completion of a lesson in order to 
measure student learning when compared to pre-assessments and continuous assessments. 
Universal Design for Learning (UDL): A framework for instruction that makes material 
accessible to all students by providing multiple means of engagement, representation, and 
action and expression (Meyer, Gordon, & Rose, 2016, p. 4). 

Differentiated Instruction: A framework of instruction in which teachers use a variety of 
strategies to meet the needs of all individual learners within a diverse class of students 
(Fountain, 2014, p. 9-10). 

Inclusive Classroom: An art classroom that contains both neurotypical students and 
students with special needs. 

Students with Special Needs: Students who have been diagnosed with a form or 
combination of physical, emotional, cognitive, or learning disabilities. 

Autism Spectrum Disorder (ASD): A developmental disorder in which an individual 
experiences impairments in the ability to communicate and socially interact as well as 
exhibits repetitive behaviors or restricted interests (Autism spectrum disorder, n.d.). 
Neutotypical Students: Students who are not reported as having any form of disability. 
Learning: The acquisition of knowledge through the process of experience or by being 
taught. 

Engagement: The process of actively participating in a lesson, either through artmaking, 


writing, or discussion. 
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Artmaking Process: The process of planning, creating, and reflecting on (not necessarily 

in that order) a work of art in an art classroom. 

Assumptions To Be and Not To Be Debated 

The information in this section will reference Figures 1 and 2. Though I am 
studying the impact of formative process-oriented assessments on students with special 
needs, I acknowledge that other effective assessment methods exist and could be utilized 
within this study. My choice to utilize formative process-oriented art assessments for this 
study is based on the fact that these specific methods will allow for the most abundant 
collection of student reflection and feedback during my research. 

Assumptions To Be Debated 

* Given that studies have been done on the effectiveness of formative process-oriented 
art assessment it is assumed that all students within these studies benefited, but 
students with special needs’ responses to these assessments will be debated because 
no study currently exists that assesses this specific student population’s response to 
formative process-oriented art assessments. 

* Given that formative assessment falls under the umbrella of process-oriented 
assessment and these fall under the umbrella of authentic assessment, it is assumed 
that these three assessment categories share similarities in criteria, but their specific 
shared criteria will be debated in order to clearly outline what criteria this study is 
focusing on. 

* Given that art assessments are used to gather information about students, it is 
assumed that authentic, process-oriented, and formative assessments have all 


contributed to knowledge about students in the fields of art education and special 
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needs, but the importance of each of these three assessment categories to these two 
fields will be debated because each provides a unique perspective on student learning 
and engagement. 

Assumptions Not To Be Debated 

* Given that the topic of assessments can be broken into the two categories of authentic 
and standardized assessments, it is assumed that they each possess unique 
characteristics and criteria that could be valuable to this study, but standardized 
assessment will not be debated because it does not fall under the assessment 
framework I have outlined for this study (i.e. formative process-oriented). 

* Given that process-oriented and product-oriented assessments are subcategories of 
authentic assessment, it is assumed that both could have an impact on the learning 
and engagement of students with special needs in an art classroom, but product- 
oriented assessments will not be debated because they focus on students’ final art 
products to determine their success in achieving lesson objectives, which is not the 
ultimate goal of this study. 

¢ Given that formative and summative assessments fall under the umbrella of process- 
oriented assessments, it is assumed that both could have an impact on the learning 
and engagement of students with special needs in an art classroom, but summative 
assessments will not be debated because they only allow for assessment to take place 
at the end of a lesson or unit, which is not the goal of this study. 

* Given that there are dozens of methods for formative process-oriented art 
assessments, it is assumed that most or all of these could affect the learning and 


engagement of students with special needs, but only a selection of these methods has 
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been chosen for this study and the rest will not be debated because the size of this 
study does not allow for such a large volume of varied data collection. 

* Given that similar assessment frameworks exist amongst multiple disciplines in 
education (i.e. music, English, mathematics, science, etc.), it is assumed that research 
on formative process-oriented assessments from other fields could be applied to this 
study, but the assessment frameworks and criteria from other disciplines will not be 
debated because this study takes place in an art classroom and has been written for art 
educators, so art assessments will be the only discussed assessment framework. 

* Given that the inclusive classroom in which I am carrying out my study contains both 
neurotypical students and students with special needs, it is assumed that I will test the 
same formative process-oriented art assessments on all of my students, but the 
responses that neurotypical students have to these assessments will not be analyzed or 
debated because this study is intended to focus solely on how these assessments affect 
students with special needs. 

¢ Given that there are dozens of unique disabilities within the category of special needs, 
it is assumed that each case might respond to the proposed assessment methods 
differently, but most of these cases of students with special needs will not be debated 
because this study focuses solely on one type of special needs (i.e. Autism Spectrum 
Disorder) due to the size of the study. 

* Given that the setting of this study takes place in an after school arts program with a 
class of 2nd-5th graders, it is assumed that this setting might yield slightly different 
results than a traditional inclusive elementary school art classroom, but the 


differences between these two settings will not be debated because both are art 
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education settings that allow for formative process-oriented assessments to be 
implemented with students with special needs, which is the main criteria for this 
study. 

¢ Given that I am discussing the frameworks of UDL and differentiated instruction, it is 
assumed that endorse these two frameworks and will utilize these frameworks within 
my study, but I will not be implementing these into my study nor will I debate their 
effectiveness in any way because I am solely pulling information about how their 
specific frameworks serve students with special needs within an inclusive classroom 
in order to inform the design of my study. 

¢ Though I have used the term “formative process-oriented art assessment” up until this 
point to describe the assessment model I have chosen to use for this study, I will now 
use the term “formative assessment” in its place because I have now defined it within 
the framework of art assessment and within my study. 

¢ Though I will use the term “special needs” to address all forms of special needs 
(unless otherwise specified) in Chapters 1-2, my use of the term “special needs” in 
Chapters 3-4 will only address the single types of special needs present in my case 
studies (i.e. Autism Spectrum Disorder). 

Summary / Roadmap of Chapters 

A plethora of literature exists that debates the need for and merit of art 

assessment, though only a small percentage is based on practical research; most is merely 

written from a theoretical perspective (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 15). Within this small 

percentage of literature, only a microscopic amount addresses students with special needs 


in any way. Due to the increasing popularity of inclusion and a growing need for 
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accountability in schools, art teachers are becoming responsible for assessing students in 
ways that no one has explored before. Our field has ignored this topic since the inception 
of art assessments in the early 20" century (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002). 

Numerous studies support the use of authentic, process-oriented, and formative 
assessments in art education (Andrade, Hefferen, & Palma, 2014; Beattie, 1997; Dorn, 
Madejah, & Sabol, 2004), and other literature discusses the effectiveness of inclusive 
classroom frameworks such as Universal Design for Learning (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 
2014; Malley, 2014) and differentiated instruction (Fountain, 2014), but these two worlds 
rarely meet; my study will provide a link. It offers a perspective on formative 
assessment’s relationship to students with special needs that is practically invisible in 
current art education research. 

Formative assessment offers multiple access points for art teachers to help 
facilitate student self-assessment and reflection as well as revise their lessons as they 
progress in order to benefit all students (Beattie, 1997; Andrade, Hefferen, & Palma, 
2014). Due to this flexible and authentic way of looking at students’ artmaking processes, 
teachers can use formative assessment to gather evidence of student learning and 
engagement. The variety of formative assessment strategies that exist within the 
framework of my study will allow for a diverse collection of data based on student 
narrative, which art educators will be able to relate back to their own classrooms. 
Children have far more to say and think about their artwork than they are given credit for, 
and my study will provide evidence of how to access this valuable information and what 


to do with it when one gathers it. 
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This research has the potential to directly benefit all art teachers who have 
inclusive classrooms and is intended to act as a reference for art educators who are 
looking for an effective way to better understand their students with special needs and 
help them become more independent thinkers. Formative assessment allows for brief and 
effective moments of reflection for students and teachers and allows both parties to play 
an equal role in shaping their art curriculum. This particular type of assessment is 
designed to allow for teachers to alter material as they go in order to make it more 
accessible to their students, which is why I chose to use it for my study. This framework 
allows students of all abilities to approach art content through artmaking, writing, 
discussion, self-assessment, reflection, collaboration, and much more, which offers 
multiple access points for student who may think or work differently than their 
neurotypical peers. 

I have outlined my topic and study in this chapter and will continue to delve 
further into this study throughout the following chapters. My research in Chapter II will 
explore the links between authentic, process-oriented, and formative assessments as well 
as their respective importance to the fields of art education and special needs. I will also 
examine two inclusive classroom frameworks, Universal Design for Learning and 
differentiated instruction, and apply them to these components of formative assessment. 

Chapter HI will provide more information about my aforementioned study site, 
the Portside Arts Center, as well as who the students in my class were and how I 
introduced them to my study. I will also define my research methods and explain how I 
utilized artifacts, observation, and interviews to collect my data. I will then outline my 


process of data collection and disclose the limitations within this process. Descriptions of 
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how I organized and coded my data through my analysis process will then be explained, 
along with the timeline of my study. 

Chapter IV will delve into the data collected for each of my three case studies. I 
will begin by recounting each participant’s individual narrative throughout the study and 
conclude by comparing and contrasting the major outcomes of the study. Chapter V will 
analyze the data outlined in Chapter IV and describe my findings. It will then pose 
questions and proposals for further research and conclude with a brief reflection on this 


entire research process. 
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Chapter II: Literature Review 
Introduction to Literature 

My research is comprised of literature from the fields of art education and 
inclusive education in order to provide perspectives from both sides of my research 
question. I have broken my literature review into the following subheadings: Art 
Assessment, Inclusive Classroom Frameworks, Authentic Assessment, Process-Oriented 
Assessment, and Formative Assessment. 

Art Assessment will cover the brief history of assessment in art education as well 
as outline the overarching concepts of art assessment in order to give the proceeding 
literature needed context. Though a selection of information from the field of inclusive 
education will be included in later sections, the bulk of literature I will discuss on this 
topic will be covered in the second section, Inclusive Classroom Frameworks. This 
section will be broken into two subsections wherein I will discuss the respective features 
and principles of the Universal Design for Learning and differentiated instruction and 
how they relate to the field of art assessment. 

After the background on both of these major topics has been discussed, I will 
examine each of the three components that make up the assessment model I am using for 
this study (formative process-oriented art assessment). Authentic Assessment, Process- 
Oriented Assessment, and Formative Assessment will each be broken into two 
subsections: Relationship to Art Education, which will discuss the importance of that 
particular type of assessment to the field of art education, and Relationship to Inclusive 
Classrooms, which will discuss how features of the Universal Design for Learning and 


differentiated instruction practices relate to each of these components of assessment. 
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Some authors will be discussed across multiple sections as their work addresses multiple 
components of my assessment framework (see Figure 2). 

The organization of this literature review is intended to walk readers through the 
formative process-oriented art assessment model I outlined in Chapter I (see Figure 1) 
and apply the features of inclusive classroom frameworks to each component as they are 
discussed. Figure 2 provides a visual outline of this literature review and illustrates how 


the writing from these two fields interlock to create the framework I will utilize for my 


study of formative process-oriented art assessment in an inclusive classroom. 


Inclusive 
Classroom 
Frameworks 


Art Education CRITERIA for FORMATIVE PROCESS-ORIENTED 
ART ASSESSMENT in an INCLUSIVE CLASSROOM 


Figure 2. Criteria for Formative Process-Oriented Art Assessment in an Inclusive Classroom. This diagram 
illustrates the knowledge pulled from the fields of art education (left) and inclusive classroom frameworks 
(right) that interlock to create the criteria for the assessment framework I am researching (center). 
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The research that has contributed to my study delves into the work of a variety of 
authors who address the multiple components of art assessment and inclusive classroom 
characteristics through research and proposals of practical application. Throughout this 
chapter I will address the similarities in criteria amongst the components of my 
assessment framework and inclusive classroom frameworks as they become relevant. The 
lack in research that directly addresses art assessment and students with special needs 
will also be discussed throughout this chapter as it is the gap in research that initially led 
me to this topic. 

Art Assessment 

Before delving into the intricacies of formative process-oriented art assessment, it 
is important to understand the winding road that assessment has taken in the field of art 
education and has led to the issues addressed within this study. Historical Analysis of 
Assessment in Art Education by Donald D. Gruber and Jack A. Hobbs, professors of art 
education and art respectively, is an appropriate place to begin this introduction (2002). 
Gruber and Hobbs’ overview of the evolution of art assessment since its inception in the 
early 20" century describes the formation of the idea of the art assessment, the evolution 
of art assessment into how we see it today, the increase in relevancy and need for art 
assessment in recent decades, and the implications of the latter (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002). 

The first art assessments of the 1920’s and 30’s aimed to measure student 
intelligence by looking at artistic skill, but these were not given much attention due to the 
fact that they were essentially designed as guessing games wherein no research existed to 
support anyone’s claims of what was and was not deemed “skillful” (Gruber & Hobbs, 


2002, p. 13). The idea of assessment as we think of it today really began just after World 
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War II when Viktor Lowenfeld started the ball rolling on assessing the artmaking process 
rather than product (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 13). He advocated for the objective 
assessment of the artmaking process and looking more at students’ behavior and 
interactions within the art classroom, but advised against the use of grades, which he 
believed hindered children’s creativity and psychological development (Gruber & Hobbs, 
2002, p. 13-14). This objection to using grades within art has been echoed by numerous 
art educators since the 1950s (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 14-15) and has spiraled into an 
objection to assessment altogether, which will be touched on later in Andrade, Hefferen, 
and Palma’s study on formative assessment (2014). 

Further breakthroughs in the creation of process-oriented art assessments shortly 
followed Lowenfeld’s with Charles Gaitskell’s proposal of objective assessment 
strategies in 1958, which included written tests, teacher notes, observations, checklists, 


> 66 


and interviews that all looked at students’ “expression, appreciation, and behavior” 
(Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 14). The writings of Elliot Eisner and David Ecker in the 
1960s continued to add to the theoretical structure of and need for objective process- 
oriented art assessments (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 15). However, a disconnected 
transition from self-expression, which was being emphasized in classrooms, to structure, 
which was becoming popular in literature, within education was simultaneously 
occurring (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 15). 

Up until that point, assessment had been discussed in art education literature 
almost entirely in a theoretical sense, which is why the introduction of Discipline-Based 


Art Education, or DBAE, in the 1980s was such a shock to the field’s system (Gruber & 


Hobbs, 2002, p. 15). DBAE started pushing art educators toward using assessments, but 
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the literature on art assessment at that point did not provide much in the way of research 
or proposals for practical assessment. 

“Treating art as a serious subject of study suggests a need for developing 

serious procedures of assessment, including ways of evaluating art 

products as well as progress. But while art education writers have said 

much about rigor and structure and, perhaps, the need for assessment, little 

has been done to promote practical and reliable assessment methods. 

Scholarly articles often present rationales for assessment, but seldom offer 

technical procedures for implementation” (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 15). 

We now find ourselves with an astounding amount of literature on theoretical assessment, 
but almost nothing that literally addresses practical assessment strategies through 
research. The aforementioned strides taken toward more process-driven assessment have 
been important, but have not done enough to prepare teachers for the recent pressures of 
school accountability. 

This article gives an incredibly clear and concise synopsis of the milestones used 
to create our current perception of art assessments. Many of the scholars mentioned 
throughout the text advocate for objective process-oriented art assessment, which closely 
aligns with my own research topic and goals. The authors were successful in not only 
outlining the progression over the past century toward art assessment as we think of it 
today, but also strongly advocating for further applied research on the topic. 

Gruber and Hobbs’ call for research, which leans heavily toward the analysis and 
development of realistic assessment strategies for classroom art teachers (Gruber & 
Hobbs, 2002, p. 16), can be directly applied to my own research study. I agree with their 
allegation that our field is now faced with the task of implementing assessment into its 


classrooms, yet it has not “done its homework” (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 16). We have 


concluded that after nearly a century since the first implementation of art assessment, few 
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art educators have conducted actual research on assessment procedures that could 
ultimately benefit classroom art teachers. Theoretical literature is important to the 
application of assessment, as it provides a framework within which to think about 
implementation, but it needs to be accompanied by far more action-based research to 
support its claims. My research helps to answer this call for research as it analyzes the 
impact of a specific art assessment framework on a specific group of students in an art 
classroom in order to provide much-needed evidence of the impact of assessment within 
art education. 

Gruber and Hobbs outlined a need for research like mine as a result of the history 
of art assessment, but Donna Kay Beattie’s work acted as a source of knowledge on 
practical art assessment strategies and concepts that I have applied to my study. The work 
of art educator and researcher, Donna Kay Beattie, provided me with a detailed scope of 
assessment approaches and realistic potential applications of authentic, process-oriented, 
and formative assessments in Assessment in Art Education (1997). This text was a 
foundational component of my literature review and has influenced many of the major 
concepts of art assessment as I see them within this study. Though I will also reference 
Beattie in the sections that discuss authentic, process-oriented, and formative assessment 
later in this chapter, her work will first be used to address the overall framework of art 
assessment. 

Assessment in Art Education is not intended to advocate for a specific format of 
art assessment, but rather acts as a blueprint that art teachers can apply to their existing 
art curriculum in order to give their students a richer art experience. The information 


presented in this book is a summation of international research by a collection of 
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esteemed art education researchers (including Beattie) as well as original and adapted 
strategies and templates created by Beattie (2002, p. 2). 

Beattie proposes dozens of templates and approaches to a variety of art 
assessments throughout this text. She begins by defining the basic goals of art 
assessments and proceeds to build on this knowledge by incorporating a multitude of 
assessment frameworks (i.e. authentic, process-oriented, and formative), strategies, and 
theories. The author makes it very clear that every step of a child’s art project can be 
assessed in a variety of ways in order to not only motivate and empower students to think 
more critically about their artmaking process, but also to determine student ability and 
needs in order for teachers to improve instructional methods and provide consistent 
feedback on students’ progress (Beattie, 1997, p. 2). This has been one of the underlying 
theories on which I have built my study. 

Beattie’s view that effective art assessment can and should be shaped by student 
and teacher input has been a consistent theme throughout the creation of my study. Her 
“principles of quality assessment” (1997, p. 6-9) have also heavily influenced my 
intentions and execution of this study. Though she outlines 18 principles, I will now only 
touch on the few that relate to art assessment as a whole and the general framework of 
my study, and will later discuss the principles which relate specifically to authentic, 
process-oriented, and formative assessment in their respective sections. 

The concept that art assessment should be explicit, student-oriented and teacher- 
directed, represent a balance of formal and informal strategies as well as individual and 
collaborative learning, and be concerned with objectively assessing students by 


comparing their performances to past performances rather than to other students has all 
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been directly adapted to my own study (Beattie, 1997, p. 6-9). My research will be made 
clear to my students, is designed to allow students to influence the flow of my teaching, 
utilizes visual and verbal data collection, and looks at individual case responses to my 
implemented assessments. All of this will ensure that the assessments I implement have 
been designed for the benefit of my students. 

Beattie’s emphasis on the clarity of assessment through her art assessment 
guidelines has also been applied to my study, as they explain how to ensure that one has 
carefully considered the “purpose(s) of assessment, domain to be assessed, assessment 
task or strategy, assessment task exercises, scoring and judging plan, and reporting-out 
plan” (1997, p. 116). These steps have been carefully considered for this study, and will 
be exemplified in the explanation of my research methodology in Chapter III. Her 
discussion of assessment validity and reliability builds off of this set of guidelines to 
ensure that teachers have considered not only why and how they will assess students, but 
how they will ensure that the assessment itself is accessible and relevant to students 
(Beattie, 1997, p. 129). I have utilized this information extensively during the design of 
my assessments and choices for data analysis. Again, this will be discussed in greater 
detail in Chapter III. 

I also appreciate that Assessment in Art Education addresses the reality of art 
teachers’ concerns around implementing assessment. Beattie’s view that when “properly 
handled, classroom assessment does not interrupt instruction, but blends seamlessly with 
the teaching process for the purpose of learning” (1997, p. 3) helped me think about how 
to weave my own assessments into the lessons within my study. The way that she 


explains how she has implemented her own assessment strategies showed me how 
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relevant assessments can be to one’s current art curriculum. It does not need to be seen as 
an “irrelevant necessity” (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 13), but can rather offer a chance for 
both teachers and students to better understand what the other party is doing. 

Beattie also addresses a real fear among elementary art teachers. Assessment 
tends to seem overwhelming to these art teachers who see hundreds of children every 
week (Beattie, 2002, p. 14), and she offers suggestions throughout the text as to how one 
can change a formal, more time-consuming assessment into a more informal and 
manageable one. Her strongest suggestion throughout the text is to make assessments for 
younger groups of students oral rather than written (1997, p. 86), as their writing skillsets 
tend to be more limited early on and may require more time than teachers are able to 
provide within their curriculum. Beattie puts value in class discussion and informal 
assessment in a way that I have not found in many other texts, which has influenced my 
choice to utilize observation and class discussion within the design of my study. 

I view this brilliantly informative text as a Discipline-Based Art Education-based 
response to the claims made in Historical Analysis of Assessment in Art Education. Its 
progression from basic concepts of assessment to the breakdown of practical assessment 
strategies offers some of the information that Donald and Gruber felt was missing from 
our field. The wide collection of templates and explanations within the realm of 
assessments that this book offers applies to my goal of better understanding how 
formative process-oriented art assessment can impact the learning and engagement of 
students with special needs in an inclusive art classroom. This text does not, however, 
address inclusive art classrooms or students with special needs in any way. Beattie’s 


work offers an explanation for multiple components within art assessment and briefly 
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addresses the need for assessment to be “‘equal for all” and “responsive to different types 
of knowledge” (1997, p. 7), but does not go into more detail as to how to practically do 
so when faced with more unique learners in the classroom. 

What variation could one apply to the provided assessment templates if a student 
required modifications to better understand or respond to the given assessment? Beattie’s 
work delineates how the use of assessments can be used to modify curriculum throughout 
a lesson, but what if the assessment itself needs to be modified? Beattie’s explanation of 
art assessment is done so with practical proposals for application, but her views on 
adapting them for unique learners follows the pattern of assessment literature within the 
field of art education and addresses it vaguely and theoretically. Her work has played a 
large role in shaping the design of my study, but needs to be accompanied with 
information on inclusive classroom practices in order to be applicable to my research. 
Inclusive Classroom Frameworks 

The ideas discussed in this section will explore the ways in which two different 
classroom frameworks, Universal Design for Learning (UDL) and differentiated 
instruction, function within an inclusive classroom. Each framework’s unique theories, 
guidelines, and practices will also be explored. Both UDL and differentiated instruction 
will be referenced throughout the later discussions of authentic, process-oriented, and 
formative assessments, but this section exists to give these frameworks the context they 
require in order to then be applied to the specific components of my art assessment 


model. 
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Universal Design for Learning 

Anne Meyer, David H. Rose, and David Gordon’s Universal Design for 
Learning: Theory and Practice provides an extensive outline of the guidelines and major 
concepts that make up this inclusive classroom framework, which I will be connecting to 
my study. UDL was designed through a combination of neuroscience and education 
research, so it does not directly address the field of art education, art assessment, or an 
inclusive art classroom, but it does address the inclusive classroom and “diverse 
learners,” which directly correlates with the student population I worked with for my 
study (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 3). This source solely addresses inclusion, 
students with special needs, and briefly touches on general assessment guidelines, 
whereas my literature from the field of art education only addresses the art classroom, 
neurotypical students, and art assessment frameworks. Accompanied by research on 
differentiated instruction, Universal Design for Learning: Theory and Practice has 
provided me with the background on inclusion that I needed in order for my study to 
serve as a bridge between these two sets of literature. 

Meyer, Rose, and Gordon emphasize the collection of strengths and weaknesses 
that every student has, which they call “variability” (2014, p. 6), throughout the text and 
advocate that teachers need to design material for their classroom with this variability in 
mind. This variability connects to the three core principles of UDL, which focus on 
providing multiple means of engagement, representation, and action and expression to all 
students through a series of guidelines and checkpoints in order to ensure that all have 
equal opportunities to learn and excel (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 52-55). Though 


the intent of these principles is to “enable all learners to become expert” (Meyer, Rose, & 
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Gordon, 2014, p. 52), and my study looked at learning and engagement rather than 
mastery of skills, the guidelines and checkpoints within these three core principles do 
correlate with the process I used to create my assessments. 

In order to facilitate learning and engagement through my assessments within this 
study, I utilized a selection of UDL’s checkpoints within each of their three core 
principles when designing my study. The engagement principle, which refers to the 
“why” of student learning, delineates that teachers should “optimize relevance, value, and 
authenticity, minimize threats and distractions, heighten salience of goals and objectives, 
foster collaboration and communication, promote beliefs that optimize motivation, 
facilitate personal coping skills and strategies, and develop self-assessment and 
reflection” in order to “recruit student interest, sustain effort and persistence, and develop 
the ability to self-regulate” (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 52). In order to achieve 
these goals within my inclusive art room, I created assessments that were relevant to my 
lessons, routinely checked for student understanding, directly applied my lesson 
objectives to my assessments, utilized peer and class discussions, and consistently 
utilized self-assessments as a tool to ask students about their process, plans, feelings, and 
concerns. 

The representation principle, or the “what” of learning, prompts teachers to “offer 
alternatives for auditory, visual, and display information, clarify vocabulary and symbols, 
activate background knowledge, highlight patterns, critical features, big ideas, and 
relationships, and guide information processing, visualization, and manipulation” in order 
to accommodate for students’ variability in the way that they process information 


(Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 54). I took these checkpoints into account when 
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creating my assessments by allowing for ways for students to respond verbally, visually, 
and through their writing, going over each assessment before students completed them, 
and utilizing pre-assessments, continuous, and post-assessments that allowed students the 
chance to self-assess and reflect on their choices, plans, interactions, and feelings about 
their projects. Maintaining a consistent dialogue with students appears to be the overall 
goal of this principle, which mirrors the goal of my study. 

Finally, the action and expression principle, or the “how” of learning, asks that 
teachers guide appropriate goal-setting, support planning and strategy development, 
facilitate managing information and resources, enhance [students’ capacities] for 
monitoring progress, and vary the methods for response and navigation (Meyer, Rose, & 
Gordon, 2014, p. 55). All of was accomplished in a similar way to the prior principle by 
creating assessments that prompted students to consistently reflect on their artmaking 
process, which will ultimately allowed them to think more critically about the work that 
they are doing. 

Meyer, Rose, and Gordon suggest that one way to achieve all of this is through 
the utilization of flexibility when carrying out a lesson (or, in my case, an assessment). 
“The lesson or curriculum should...have the flexibility and affordances to amplify natural 
abilities and reduce unnecessary barriers for most students, and enable teachers to 
customize easily for each learner” (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 6). Though I am not 
advocating for individualized instruction, which this suggests, I do acknowledge the 
significance that considering students’ strengths and weaknesses when designing an 
assessment can have on individual students’ experiences in an inclusive art classroom. 


This text also delineates that the four components to quality instruction are clear goals, 
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assessments, and flexible methods and materials (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 68). 
Though I will be discussing UDL’s opinions on assessment later in Formative 
Assessment, it is important to acknowledge that I applied these four components to the 
design and implementation of the assessments for my study. 

Scaffolding, which is also discussed in the framework of differentiated instruction 
(Fountain, 2014, p. 119-120), can also be used to facilitate flexibility and put value into 
student variability. Teachers can use this tool by providing “temporary supports” to 
students in order to help them learn new material “efficiently and enthusiastically” 
(Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 58). This can also be directly applied to the 
implementation of my assessments. The utilization of pre-assessments within my study 
provided me, the teacher-researcher, with valuable information that showed which 
students may require scaffolding at the start of a lesson. I could then reduce these 
scaffolds as students showed me that they were developing more independence or 
understanding of skills through their artmaking and responses to continuous assessments. 

Though UDL was not designed specifically for an inclusive art classroom, its key 
concepts have been a major contribution to the way I thought about the construction of 
my formative process-oriented assessments. Similar to differentiated instruction, UDL is 
not a prescriptive set of guidelines for every inclusive classroom (Meyer, Rose, & 
Gordon, 2014, p. 58; Fountain, 2014, p. 12), which is why I have pulled the factors that I 
have found most applicable to my study and applied them directly to my assessment 
design and implementation process. Universal Design for Learning: Theory and Practice 


was designed within the realm of inclusive education, not art education, but its 
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counterpart in this chapter provides the needed connection between inclusive education 
and art education. 

Differentiated Instruction 

Heather L. Fountain’s Differentiated Instruction in Art acts as both a complement 
and counterpoint to the Universal Design for Learning framework discussed above. This 
text addresses art education, inclusive art classrooms, pre-assessments, and provides a 
wealth of knowledge about the inclusive classroom framework of differentiated 
instruction, but it does not offer insight into the entire scope of formative process- 
oriented art assessment within an art classroom. Again, I have applied prominent aspects 
of this framework to the design and implementation of my assessments in order to make 
them accessible to an inclusive art classroom, but this information still needs to be linked 
to other sources from the fields of art education and inclusive education in order to be 
pertinent to my study. 

Fountain emphasizes that though differentiated assessment and UDL share the 
same core belief of “valuing individuals and creating ways for all people, no matter who 
they are, to access educational experiences successfully” (Fountain, 2014, p. 179), they 
differ in many respects in their general framework. UDL, Fountain says, is a framework 
in which lessons are accessible to all students because teachers acknowledge that there is 
variability within their classrooms (Fountain, 2014, p. 179). Differentiated instruction, on 
the other hand, goes beyond this acknowledgement of differences amongst students and 
considers students on a more personal and individual level by calling them “partners in 
learning” (Fountain, 2014, p. 179). I am not advocating that one framework is better than 


the other, but rather that both frameworks offer unique perspectives to my study and the 
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field of inclusive education. These two frameworks do, however, agree that students 
should be held to high standards and that teachers should utilize scaffolding as a way to 
support students (Fountain, 2014, p. 119-120; Malley, 2014, p. 9), which is echoed in my 
desire to create assessments that helped facilitate student learning and engagement within 
my study. 

This framework values and directly addresses the variety of students’ 
“background knowledge, skills, interests, current experiences, readiness, personal cultural 
development, learning styles, learning rates, learning challenges, language proficiency, 
motivations, ability to attend, physical needs, and social and emotional development” 
within an inclusive classroom (Fountain, 2014, p. 12-13). All students are seen as unique 
members of a diverse learning community wherein everyone’s learning styles can be 
accessed through the curriculum (Fountain, 2014, p. 4-9). This, along with the fact that 
teachers, students, and curriculum and instruction each play equal roles in the 
development of curriculum (Fountain, 2014, p. 10), is what drew me to pull from this text 
for my study. 

Fountain’s cohesive outline of differentiated instruction provided me with a 
perspective on inclusive art education that melds very well with my own teaching 
practice, so I thought it apt to weave her ideas throughout the design of my study. This 
framework emphasizes the need for teachers to understand their students in order to 
create an accessible curriculum (Fountain, 2014, p. 3), which assessments can help to 
facilitate. 

Two of the three lesson design components that Fountain outlines (2014, p. 16- 


24) were also directly applied to my assessment design and implementation, just as the 
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UDL principles were. Content is concerned with the material that teachers want their 
students to learn, and Fountain advocates that pre-assessments can be used to understand 
students’ skills, knowledge, and “readiness” in order to ensure that students starting the 
lesson with different levels of these elements can successfully learn the desired material 
(Fountain, 2014, p. 17). This idea will be discussed further in “Formative Assessment”. 
Additionally, process is concerned with thinking about “how students will engage in 
learning...[and] how to organize the classroom instruction and the strategies or 
interactions employed to aid students” (Fountain, 2014, p. 20). Fountain advocates that 
pre-assessments, observation, and formative assessment methods can be employed to 
gauge how students will react to future material (Fountain, 2014, p. 14). While 
considering the processes students will use to engage with a lesson, Fountain also 
suggests thinking about student learning in terms of the Four-Square Model, which 
consists of visual, kinesthetic, written, and auditory learning styles (2014, p. 44). 

The content and process components of lesson design within the framework of 
differentiated instruction directly correlate with the assessment structure I am utilizing for 
my study. Art teachers can gauge students’ readiness for a lesson based on the 
information they accumulate from pre-assessments and can therefore provide a “bridge of 
understanding” (Fountain, 2014, 11) for students who may require it at different points 
throughout a lesson. This concept will play a part in my own use of assessments and will 
be described in further detail as authentic, process-oriented, and formative assessments 
are discussed. 

Both the frameworks of UDL and differentiated instruction consider student 


diversity and individuality during the process of designing and implementing instruction 
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within an inclusive classroom. These viewpoints have been essential to the construction 
of my study, as it took place in an inclusive classroom and will be further discussed 
amongst literature from the field of art education in the subsequent sections. 

Authentic Assessment 

This section will be devoted to discussing the broadest component of my chosen 
assessment structure, authentic assessment, through sources pulled from the fields of art 
education and inclusive education. The characteristics presented here are also applicable 
to the process-oriented and formative components of my assessment model, as these are 
subcategories of authentic assessment (see Figure 2). 

Relationship to Art Education 

Assessing Expressive Learning by Charles M. Dorn, Stanley S. Madeja, and F. 
Robert Sabol explores the yearlong study these researchers conducted on authentic art 
assessment in K-12 schools. This book reports the structure and findings of the study and 
argues to restructure America’s national testing policies to support authentic assessments 
and teacher autonomy (2004, p. 8). It consistently argues for the need for teachers to 
adopt a new mindset that values more individualized assessment over rigid, arbitrary state 
or nation-wide assessment (2004, p. 4-8). 

In addition to agreeing with Beattie’s claim that quality assessment should be 
“contextual and authentic” (Beattie, 1997, p. 6), Dorn, Madeja, and Sabol’s perspectives 
on the evolution of assessment are also similar to those of Gruber and Hobbs (2002). 
They argue that the dramatic shift toward standardization in schools has been matched 
with a complete lack of research on the effectiveness of art assessment, which has 


resulted in a lack of knowledge amongst the nation’s art teachers on how to effectively, 
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objectively, and authentically assess their students (Dorn, Madeja, & Sabol, 2004, p. 1- 
12). Additionally, Dorn, Madeja, and Sabol agree with Beattie’s claim that standardized 
art assessment is counterintuitive to student learning and that authentic assessment is 
more effective due to its basis in contextual knowledge and real-life problem-solving 
(2004, p. 43; Beattie, 1997, p. 6). Their objectives of authentic assessments within the 
context of their study were that they should be accessible to all students, help students 
develop their own artistic expression and skills and set high goals for themselves, allow 
students to take ownership of their work, and use explicit standards and objectives to 
remain objective, (2004, p. 86). All of this ideology went into the crafting of their 
massive three-state-wide study on the design and application of authentic art assessment. 
Dorn, Madeja, and Sabol conducted their study, which they refer to as “the 
project,” in order to propose a tested framework within which art educators can create 
their own authentic assessments due to the complete lack of one in our education system. 
They claim that teacher-constructed and teacher-administered assessments are not only 
valid and reliable, but also ultimately better for schools in general (Dorn, Madeja, & 
Sabol, 2004, p. 8). They advocate for teacher autonomy and argue that it should be up to 
art teachers to propose and implement authentic art assessments that benefit their 
students’ learning and correlate with their state and national standards. This study looked 
at students and teachers of all ages across multiple locations for a long span of time and 
generated a plethora of results that art teachers can apply to their own assessment 
strategies. These researchers taught art teachers how to authentically assess their 
students’ portfolios and helped them develop their own assessment plans and implement 


them into their curriculum. From this work they then created a data collection system 
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that correlates with the needs of student artists, and met local, state, and national art 
assessment standards (2004, p.4-9). 

The study achieved all of these goals by utilizing multiple data collection 
methods. It looked at 70 pre-K-12 art teachers and 1,000 students in school districts in 
Florida, Indiana, and Illinois. The study chronicles the participants’ responses to teacher 
training and assessment development, and collected its data in the forms of 
questionnaires, interviews, rubrics, and images of student artwork. Quantitative data was 
compiled into multiple matrices that illustrated evaluation criteria as well as rubric 
grades; the students’ artwork was used to inform teachers during their teacher training 
workshops. This study exhibited a consistently emerging design, which ebbed and flowed 
to each set of teachers’ and students’ needs; though the data collection methods were 
consistent throughout every study location, the questions and timelines presented to each 
group differed slightly to accommodate for various needs (2004, p.93-141). 

This study was integral to my own research and to our field’s understanding of 
authentic assessment application in general because it offered so much information about 
students’ and teachers’ responses to the creation and implementation of authentic art 
assessments. It provided extensive evidence that “art teachers with appropriate training 
can govern themselves and set their own standards for providing valid and reliable 
estimates of their own students’ performances” (Dorn, Madeja, & Sabol, 2004, p. 170). 
This study also acts as a strong indication that standardized assessment in the form of 
comparing teachers, students, classes, schools, and districts to each other is not only 
counterproductive to the goals of authentic assessment, but does not benefit any party 


involved (2004, p. 171). 
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Assessing Expressive Learning has been an incredibly valuable factor in my 
research and the development of my study. It used accessible language and a 
comprehensive structure to communicate an extensive study to art educators in need of 
some much-needed direction in the area of assessment. Though I will not be using the 
product-oriented assessment approach that much of this study focused on, nor will I be 
assessing my students’ work quantitatively (Dorn, Madeja, & Sabol, 2004, p. 80), I did 
find the information that this study provided on the goals behind these assessment 
procedures valuable to my own study. Their definition of student knowledge in the 
context of art education as an awareness of what one is doing, to be able to describe it, 
and to explain one’s actions was also helpful to me when thinking about what to ask my 
students to reflect on in their own self-assessments (2004, p. 83). Their endorsement of 
using student portfolios and self-assessment over time was also applied to the formative 
component of my assessment framework (2004, p. 88). These researchers’ explanation of 
how beneficial assessments can be to projects that center around concept formation, 
open-endedness, multiple forms of inquiry, sequential learning, and transferability of 
learning across disciplines or art approaches (2004, p. 90) was also directly applied to the 
design of my lessons for my study. 

This was a successful study on a large scale, but did not offer the perspective of 
the individual student. Thanks to the information that Dorn, Madeja, and Sabol have 
provided, my own research will be able to look at assessments on this smaller scale in 
order to show art educators what kind of effect authentic assessments can have on 


individual learners, and not just 1,000 students across three states. 
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Though the authors call for further research to be done on the teacher training 
workshops and assessment strategies they developed, there is no mention of wanting to 
better understand a wider range of students. Dorn, Madeja, and Sabol echo UDL and 
differentiated instruction’s goals to recognize student diversity (i.e. backgrounds, 
abilities, and learning styles) when it discusses the framework of authentic assessment 
(Dorn, Madeja, & Sabol, 2004, p. 86; Fountain, 2014, p. 179), yet it does not mention 
inclusion or students with special needs within the context of their study. The data 
provided explains how students in different states, districts, and grade levels responded to 
the study, but there is no indication of how students with special needs responded to the 
study’s efforts. 

This is currently the only book in the field of art education that presents a 
comprehensive teacher-directed study on using an authentic art assessment model to 
evaluate K-12 studio art and proposes realistic means to implement it. This study speaks 
to the legitimacy and effectiveness of authentic art assessments and is a valuable resource 
and powerful tool for art educators when considering and developing their own authentic 
art assessments. My own study is a response to their recommendations for further 
research on authentic assessment implementation (Dorn, Madeja, & Sabol, 2004, p. 177- 
178), yet my work took this goal one step further and looked a student with special needs 
in addition to two neurotypical students. Assessing Expressive Learning empowers 
teachers to learn how to better their practice to benefit their students through assessment 
(2004, p. 2), and my study will allow me to do so while offering much-needed research to 


fellow art educators. 
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Enid Zimmerman’s article, How Should Students’ Progress and Achievements in 
Art Be Assessed? A Case for Assessment that is Responsive to Diverse Students’ Needs, 
exists in the middle ground between art education and inclusive classroom literature. It 
directly addresses authentic art assessment and student diversity within an art classroom, 
but due to the fact that it does not specifically ascribe to either of my proposed inclusive 
classroom frameworks (UDL or differentiated instruction), I have included it in this 
subsection. 

Zimmerman primarily discusses diversity in terms of race and cultural 
background rather than students with special needs, but I found this to be a valuable 
source for my topic because her views on incorporating student differences into art 
assessment are mirrored by Beattie (1997), Meyer, Rose, & Gordon (2014), and Fountain 
(2014). This article looks specifically at the tools and criteria teachers should use to 
assess students’ accomplishments in art (Zimmerman, 1994, p. 29), which I have utilized 
in the formulation of my own assessment tools for this study. 

Recognizing the diverse group of unique learners within one’s own art classroom 
is discussed throughout Zimmerman’s article. “All students differ in their interests, 
learning styles, rate of learning, motivation, work habits, and personalities as well as their 
ethnicity, sex, and social class. It is these measures of diversity that standardized 
approaches to assessment usually ignore” (Zimmerman, 1994 p. 31). Authentic 
assessment criteria, therefore, should be created based on individual classes as opposed to 
applying blanket standards onto all students, and students should also be assessed based 
on their own process instead of being compared to their peers (Zimmerman, 1994, p. 32). 


These inclusive and authentic assessment characteristics made it abundantly clear to me 
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that assessment methods are very dependent upon the specific group of students who will 
be presented with them, so the assessments I designed needed to be created with my 
specific 19 students in mind. 

Zimmerman values flexibility as UDL does (Meyer, Rose, & Gordon, 2014, p. 
68) and claims that assessment criteria should be flexible so as to accommodate for 
students’ unique artmaking processes (1994, p. 32). In order to carry out this flexible 
criteria, Zimmerman proposes that “because students use multiple strategies on a wide 
range of educational tasks due to individual differences...a variety of assessment 
methods should be used to assess individual student progress and achievement in art 
because no one procedure in and of itself can yield enough information to make valid 
assessments” (Zimmerman, 1994, p. 34). I have included a multitude of the assessments 
Zimmerman suggests, including observation, interviews (which discuss student progress), 
self-assessments (which naturally promote self-directed learning), and student behavior 
profiles (which look at students’ work habits, learning abilities, art knowledge and skills, 
and desire and interest in art) (Zimmerman, 1994, p. 33). 

Though Zimmerman’s article does not specifically address inclusive classrooms 
or students with special needs, the assessment methods and criteria she proposes align 
with the ideals of both inclusive classroom frameworks I have discussed (Fountain, 2014; 
Meyer, Rose & Gordon, 2014). When this work is considered alongside Sharon M. 
Malley’s Students With Disabilities and the Core Arts Standards: Guiding Principles for 
Teachers, one can get a much fuller understanding of what authentic assessment might 


look like in an inclusive art classroom. 
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Relationship to Inclusive Classrooms 

Malley’s work directly connects the aforementioned characteristics of art 
assessment that Beattie presents (1997) as well as those of authentic assessment which 
Dorn, Madeja, and Sabol present (2004) with the fields of inclusive education and 
students with special needs. Though her work is not in the form of action research, which 
is what this topic is lacking in the field of art education, it does offer a comprehensive 
overview of how students with special needs can and should be considered when creating 
art assessments. Needless to say, Malley’s work provided me with a framework in which 
to think about my students with special needs when designing the assessments for my 
study. 

Malley’s unique perspective on art assessment pushes the discussion about our 
nation’s shift toward accountability (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002, p. 15-16; Dorn, Madeja, & 
Sabol, 2004, p. 1) and Zimmerman’s claim that blanket standards are “driving curriculum 
content rather than evaluating it” (Zimmerman, 1994, p. 30) further into the view of my 
study. She argues that though the No Child Left Behind Act has pushed the field of 
education toward the use of standards and assessment in schools, the Model Cornerstone 
Assessments (which correlate with the National Visual Arts Standards) were created by 
professionals in the field of art and special education with inclusion in mind (Malley, 
2014, p. 3). The guidelines within these assessment standards are broad in order to 
accommodate students with special needs (Malley, 2014, p. 8). Malley adamantly points 
out that the only commonality amongst students with special needs is the fact that they 
have a form of disability, and that they should not be considered as a homogeneous group 


(2014, p. 4) when designing assessments. 
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Malley’s views on the creation and implementation of assessment for students 
with special needs should support and promote their abilities to “express their needs, 
desires, questions, and comments” (2014, p. 9), which echoes Fountain’s opinion that all 
students should be empowered to “think critically and make decisions about their 
learning” within the framework of differentiated instruction (Fountain, 2014, p. 12). Both 
views acknowledge students with special needs’ abilities to be independent thinkers 
through the use of assessment, which is a concept I translated to the design of my study. 

Malley’s work also implores art teachers to maintain high expectations for 
students with special needs and provide support when needed (2014, p. 9) just as the 
frameworks of UDL and differentiated instruction do (Malley, Rose, & Gordon, 2014; 
Fountain, 2014). Students With Disabilities and the Core Arts Standards openly endorses 
the use of UDL specifically and urges art teachers to utilize this framework’s principles 
and guidelines to create a classroom environment in which assessment and instruction are 
made accessible through flexibility, valuing students’ differences, and providing 
accommodations rather than lowering expectations for students with special needs (2014, 
p. 10-11). 

All of these guidelines that delineate positive teaching practices for students with 
special needs within an inclusive art classroom were helpful to the conceptualization of 
my assessments for my study, but as I have continually found throughout my research, 
they did not provide examples of how these concepts and strategies could be practically 
implemented. Malley states that art teachers should use assessment strategies and 
interventions that have been demonstrated by research to positively affect student 


outcomes (2014, p. 12-13), but she does not present any specific strategies that could fall 
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under this description. This source helped me think more clearly about how and why art 
teachers should approach art assessment authentically and fairly for students with special 
needs, but it still needs to be considered alongside other research from both fields in order 
to be applicable to the practical application of authentic art assessments within an 
inclusive classroom. 
Process-Oriented Assessment 

This section will dig deeper into the framework of my proposed assessment model 
(formative process-oriented assessment) and look specifically at process-oriented 
assessment criteria, characteristics, and how these relate to inclusive art education. All of 
the assessment methods discussed can also fall under the category of formative 
assessment, but have been included in this section because they are rooted in process- 
oriented theory and could potentially be used as summative assessments as well (e.g. they 
do not solely exist as formative assessment methods, so these methods need to be 
considered within the broader framework of process-oriented assessment). 

Relationship to Art Education 

Art educator and researcher, Donald D. Gruber, presents an argument for 
balanced art assessment in Measuring Student Learning in Art Education (2008), which 
combines the use of process-and product-oriented assessment strategies. I will be looking 
specifically at the process-oriented criteria and strategies because they fall within my 
assessment model while product-oriented criteria do not (see Figure 1). Gruber describes 
the value of process-oriented testing, observation, and portfolios, but argues that they 
must be used in tandem throughout an art lesson in order to get a complete understanding 


of student learning and growth (2008, p. 42). He discusses what each assessment has the 
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potential to specifically measure as well as some tools teachers can use to carry out these 
assessments in order to get a better understanding of their students’ learning (Gruber, 
2008, p. 42-44). This article is an amalgamation of assessment theories and methods as 
well as the author’s personal endorsement of the collected assessment strategies. 

Gruber provides more context for his previous views on the shift toward rigor and 
standardization in education (Gruber & Hobbs, 2002) within this article by stating that 
the “earlier lack of emphasis on assessment in art education may have stemmed from the 
prevailing belief that art was not considered an academic discipline and, therefore, did 
not require the learning and assessment practices of core academic subjects” (Gruber, 
2008, p. 40). Now that art is considered a core subject, No Child Left Behind has tasked 
art educators with assessing their students, but many teachers are opposed to the use of 
assessments because they believe they are not connected to students’ artmaking processes 
(2008, p. 40). Gruber contends, however, that process-oriented assessment is directly 


ce 


related to art curricula and students’ artmaking because “...students do learn while 
creating and that learning can be measured” (2008, p. 40), which directly connects to my 
study’s goal to assess student learning. 

In order to measure student learning, Gruber insists upon the use of explicit and 
objective assessment criteria (2008, p. 40). He also states that these assessments do not 
need to be too labor-intensive for teachers to create (2008, p. 44), though he does not 
offer any evidence or suggestions of how one might achieve this. His article does, 
however, detail a variety of process-oriented art assessment methods that have influenced 


my choices in the creation of the assessments for my study. Gruber advocates for the use 


of observation to gauge students’ “performance, attitude, work habits, general 
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behavior...[organization of their] work area, use of tools, materials, [and] cleanup” 
(2008, p. 42). Though not all of this needs to be recorded, Gruber notes the importance of 
constant surveillance within one’s art classroom. Checklists are a more realistic method 
of recording this information than rubrics because they are simple to create and use, and 
they can be any length depending on the need for the assessment (i.e. they can look 
specifically at one quality or action or look at numerous ones at once) (Gruber, 2008, p. 
42). 

Gruber also supports the use of testing in combination with other assessments 
(2008, p. 42), which I have translated to my study in the form of brief questionnaires. 
Formative portfolios also play a role in Gruber’s balanced approach, and though they fall 
more specifically under the category of formative assessment, they will be discussed here 
because their process-oriented quality is emphasized in this article. These collections of 
student work can include any and all documentation of a student’s “artmaking process, 
involvement, learning, and thought process...[through the use of] notes, sketches, 
[writing, and artwork in process]” (Gruber, 2008, p. 44). Though I did not specifically 
use formative portfolios as a form of data collection, the case files of qualitative data that 
I developed acted in the way that these portfolios would because I ultimately used these 
files to assess my students as the study progressed. 

This article concisely describes each assessment method and presents clear 
justification for each, but does not offer any practical examples of implementation that 
teachers could use. Gruber clearly puts student learning above all else. “For [teachers 
who use product criteria], the significance of where their students are is more meaningful 


than how far they have come. Process criteria appear to be reliable measures of student 
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growth and establish a baseline from which growth is measured” (Gruber, 2008, p. 41). I 
share this view on assessment and have used components of Gruber’s proposed ideas in 
my own study. 

In addition to the multiple assessment strategies that Gruber discusses (2008), 
Donna Kay Beattie discusses these process-oriented strategies and more in Assessment in 
Art Education (1997). Beattie specifically discusses performance-based assessment, and 
though these can be applied to process- and product-oriented assessment, I will be 
discussing them in the context of process-oriented ones due to the focus of my study. 

Beattie echoes Gruber’s call for the use of portfolios within art assessment and 
states that they can be used to record students’ progress, achievements, and experiences 
and provide some perspective on students’ processes, attitudes, and interests (1997, p. 
16). She also claims that “mini-portfolios,” which focus on a specific theme or activity as 
opposed to providing documentation for every step of artmaking throughout a unit, for 
example, is a far more manageable method for elementary educators (1997, p. 20). 
Journals, diaries, and logs act very similarly in that they are “written and visual records 
of students’ ideas, reflections, experiences, explorations, notes, studies, replies to 
teacher’s questions, and statements on goals and objectives” (Beattie, 1997, p. 21). 
Checklists, rating scales, interviews, and self-assessments can all be used as components 
to this assessment strategy (1997, p. 21), which I have utilized in my own assessment 
design. 

Group discussions were also considered a valuable form of assessment strategy 
within this process-oriented framework because it can utilize student-student and teacher- 


student interactions to glean information about how students are thinking about their 
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artmaking process (Beattie, 1997, p. 34). All of these discussed strategies have heavily 
influenced my research, though it is important to note that Beattie’s work also highlights 
integrated performances, exhibitions, audio and video tapes, and computers as strategies 
and tools that art teachers can utilize to deliver process-oriented assessments (1997, p. 
15), though I did not include these methods in my study. 

Relationship to Inclusive Classrooms 

Though both Gruber and Beattie offer a plethora of examples of process-oriented 
assessment strategies, neither source directly addresses students with special needs or 
inclusive art classrooms. Their work is applicable to my research because it provides so 
many examples of practical assessment tools, but it ignores the student population I am 
focusing on for my study. This gap in research applies both to the fields of art education 
and inclusive education as UDL and differentiated assessment do not directly address 
process-oriented assessment. These two frameworks focus on authentic and formative 
assessment practices, but do not shed light on process-oriented assessments within an 
inclusive classroom framework (Malley, Rose, & Gordon, 2014; Fountain, 2014). All 
literature that has been discussed that pertains to process-oriented assessment will be 
applicable to all strategies in the proceeding section, but need to be considered alongside 
this research in order to provide grounds for my study. 
Formative Assessment 

This last section will explore the final component of my chosen assessment model 
(formative process-oriented art assessment). All of the information examined in the past 
four sections can be applied directly to the strategies and methods discussed in this 


section as formative assessment falls under the umbrella of art assessment, authentic 
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assessment, and process-oriented assessment. It will also be discussed in the context of 
UDL and differentiated instruction in order to consider this assessment model in the 
context of an inclusive art classroom, which is the setting in which my study took place. 

Relationship to Art Education 

Donna Kay Beattie’s Assessment in Art Education has been a prominent voice 
throughout my research, and her views on formative assessment not only contextualize 
the writing of other art educators and researchers, but also examine the various ways in 
which formative assessment can benefit both students and teachers. “Currently, there are 
many experts in the field of assessment who believe that for the sake of both improved 
teaching and assessment, all assessments should be formative in nature” (Beattie, 1997, p. 
81). Along with a large portion of the field of art education, Beattie favors formative 
assessment over summative (1997, p. 6) because it acts as a dynamic way in which to 
teach, assess, and revise teaching strategies for the benefit of all members of the art 
classroom (1997, p. 3). 

Expanding upon Beattie’s previously discussed criteria for quality assessment, she 
specifically addresses aspects of formative assessment that benefit students in ways that 
other assessment models do not. Formative assessments are multi-layered and focused on 
gathering an ongoing flow of information from students (Beattie, 1997, p. 6-7), which 
Gruber endorses as well (Gruber, 2008, p. 44). These “ongoing,” or continuous, 
assessments “give the art educator invaluable information about a student’s progress and 
growth” (Beattie, 1997, p. 6-7)” by providing a consistent window into students’ thought 
processes throughout a lesson. By having this constant communication between teachers 


and students and providing so many opportunities for student self-reflection, formative 
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assessment acts as an immediate form of feedback which teachers and students can use to 
“diagnose...strengths and weaknesses early and on a regular basis” (Beattie, 1997, p. 
101). This strength in knowledge exchange is what initially drew me to this assessment 
model and is a prominent component in my study as a whole. 

Assessment in Art Education was particularly helpful to me when considering 
what criteria to use to assess my students for indications of learning and engagement 
because Beattie breaks the process of creating and implementing formative assessment 
into simple steps. Her emphasis on the process of identifying a teaching objective, 
creating a single assessment question, selecting a feedback strategy, deciding how to 
introduce the strategy, implementing the strategy, and analyzing and responding to the 
results clearly defines all of the considerations art teachers need to make in order to 
utilize formative assessment correctly and to its fullest potential (1997, p. 84-86). This 
process also makes it clear that though these assessments can be formal and informal, 
consideration needs to be given to how the assessment correlates with the given art lesson 
as well as how to discuss with one’s students their effect on the lesson. Student input 
plays as much of a part in formative assessment as teacher input does, which contributes 
to the authentic nature of this assessment strategy and reinforces the importance it can 
have on student learning. 

In addition to acknowledging that a majority of assessment strategies used in 
education fall under the more standardized format of testing (1997, p. 43), Beattie also 
provides over a dozen examples and templates of formative assessment strategies that art 
educators can use to facilitate self- and peer-assessment, self-reflection, and checks for 


student understanding. The strategies and tools discussed in this context fit most 
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specifically within the confines of formative art assessment because though they also 
apply to the aforementioned authentic and process-oriented assessment strategies, they 
focus on continuous information-gathering (e.g. formative assessment). 

Along with the use of process-oriented portfolios, journals, and group discussions 
(discussed in the previous section), Beattie suggests that questionnaires can be useful 
tools in collecting information about students’ artmaking processes. When matched with 
the various processes within a lesson, questionnaires can be used in the form of 
checklists, fill-in-the-blanks, scales, or ranking systems in order to assess students’ 
motivations, values, beliefs, attitude toward learning, commitment to art tasks, interests, 
and general artmaking processes and techniques (1997, p. 53). All of this input in the 
form of a continuous assessment has the potential to gather an exorbitant amount of 
information from students about how they are feeling and thinking about their artmaking 
process. 

Along with other members of the field, Beattie also emphasizes the creation of 
objective assessment strategies (Beattie, 1997, p. 60; Gruber, 2008, p. 40; Dorn, Madeja, 
& Sabol, 2004, p. 86) through the use of a variety of scoring/judging methods that 
minimize teacher subjectivity. I have utilized a number of these strategies for a variety of 
my data collection methods, which will be discussed in more depth in Chapter III. 
Beattie’s use of checklists and tallies that track instances of student behavior, teacher 
interviews, peer and self-assessments, and observation (1997, p. 60-81) have all been 
pulled from this text and translated into pre-assessments, continuous assessments, and 
post-assessments for my study. Her acknowledgement throughout the text that these 


proposed assessments may be easier to complete orally for elementary students rather 
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than in written format (1997) has also contributed to the format of my own assessment 
strategies. 

Heidi Andrade, Joanna Hefferen, and Maria Palma’s Formative Assessment in the 
Visual Arts has also played a massive role in my selection of assessment framework for 
this study. This article delves into the collaborative inquiry study that these three art 
educators organized around informal formative assessment through action research that 
looked specifically at student learning and engagement (2014, p. 34). Their 
implementation of formative assessment into numerous elementary art classrooms 
ultimately showed a dramatic increase in both student learning and engagement and 
attributed it to the authentic nature of these assessments (2014, p. 35). 

These researchers argue that a primary reason that art teachers tend to be hesitant 
toward assessment is because they do not understand it. They claim that the 
misunderstanding between assessment and evaluation tends to turn teachers away, as well 
as the fact that many may not understand how relevant and motivating assessments can 
be to a given lesson (2014, p. 34). “Early on, we were politely told that art cannot be 
assessed, and furthermore, we should not assess children’s art because so doing could 
threaten their motivation to engage in artmaking” (2014, p. 34). However, Andrade, 
Hefferen, and Palma quickly discovered that formative art assessment helped to facilitate 
an inherent learning process for students wherein they became their own teachers through 
continuous self-assessment (2014, p. 40). 

Within these formative assessments, teachers presented clear goals of the lesson 
and, throughout their artmaking processes, students learned how to acknowledge their 


own gaps in knowledge as well as how to close those gaps through self-assessments and 
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revision (2014, p. 34). Through this process, “teachers become learners of their own 
teaching,” and use the information from assessments to tweak their lessons and learn how 
to communicate information and ideas more effectively to their students (2014, p. 40). 

The utilization of peer and self-assessments within this study was exceptionally 
effective in engaging students, fostering collaboration, and challenging students to 
monitor their own artmaking process and reflect on their actions and choices throughout 
their lessons. Written self-assessments, written and verbal peer-assessments, process 
journals, and small group discussions that were implemented throughout the two lessons 
discussed in this article ultimately improved students’ abilities to utilize lesson-specific 
vocabulary, solve problems independently, and generate genuine enthusiasm toward 
artmaking (2014, p. 35-39). One teacher from the study even “[reported] that she [had] 
never before experienced 2" graders writing so much and so well” (2014, p. 39). By 
affording students the opportunity to talk and think about works-in-progress in order to 
consider what they are making, why they are making it, and how it can be improved upon 
or pushed further, students gain the ability to become more independent artists through 
ongoing assessment (2014, p. 40). 

This study did an incredible job of illustrating how much impact formative 
assessment can have on an art classroom because it emphasized that formative 
assessment is “‘assessment for learning” as opposed to summative, which is the 
“assessment of learning” (2014, p. 34). Andrade, Hefferen, and Palma’s strong examples 
of formative assessment offered a rich source of evidence to apply to the design of my 
own research. “One success of [this] project is that it helped students see how to learn 


from themselves and each other via self- and peer-assessment, thereby increasing their 
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engagement in and learning about making art” (2014, p. 40). As a result, the results of 
this study directly correlate with half of the focus of my research question because it 
offers evidence of formative art assessment drastically improving student learning and 
engagement. 

This study does not, however, address students with special needs in any way. It 
is unclear as to whether or not students with special needs were involved in this study. 
How would these students react to the variety of self- and peer-assessments within this 
study? And how could the proposed assessment methods be modified to accommodate 
the learning needs of students with special needs? This lack of knowledge within this 
study and other sources within the field of art education is the reason I created this 
research study. Though the information collected from Andrade, Hefferen, and Palma’s 
research is valuable and should be seen as an example of how effective formative 
assessment can be, it needs to be applied to research that involves students with special 
needs in order to get a fuller picture of the effect of this assessment on an inclusive art 
classroom setting. 

Phillip Dunn’s discussion on art assessment in Student Evaluation and Program 
Assessment offers an additional perspective on the value of formative art assessment. It 
must be noted, however, that Dunn reverses the definitions of assessment and evaluation 
by using the phrases “student evaluation” and “program assessment” (1995). Current 
literature in art education states that assessment refers to the process by which teachers 
gather information about students’ learning, engagement, and performance within an art 
program (i.e. student assessment) and evaluation refers to the judgment or measure of the 


effectiveness of an art program or curriculum (i.e. program evaluation) (Gruber, 2008, p. 
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41; Beattie, 1997, p. 4; Armstrong, 1995, 190-193). Dunn uses “student evaluation” to 
discuss student assessment and “program assessment” to discuss program evaluation as 
we understand it. I will be using “assessment” in place of his use of “evaluation” and vice 
versa in this section. 

Dunn favors formative assessment due to its ability to look for and at students’ 
“attitudes toward art, participation, problem-solving, effort, behavior, and progress” 
(Dunn, 1995, p. 61), which echoes the views of many other voices in art education 
(Beattie, 1997; Gruber, 2008; Dorn, Madeja, & Sabol, 2004; Andrade, Hefferen, & 
Palma, 2014). He specifically identifies observation as a particularly advantageous 
formative assessment strategy for teachers because it is not labor-intensive. Utilizing non- 
labor-intensive assessment strategies for teachers is a paramount concern for Dunn as he 
states that assessment “can take many non-labor-intensive forms and still be 
educationally appropriate and valid” (1995, p. 63). He presents multiple student peer and 
self-assessment methods which emphasize students’ efforts toward individual reflection 
rather than the teacher doing so for every student (1995, p. 63-64). 

He explains that teacher-made checklists with which students are responsible for 
tracking the criteria they’ve completed alleviates tasks for the art teacher and makes 
students more independent within their artmaking process (1995, p. 63). Individual rating 
scales can be used for peer and self-assessment throughout a lesson along with anecdotal 
records in journals or sketchbooks where students can reflect on the work that they are 
doing and the choices they are making. Informal or process evaluations in which students 
talk or write about their artwork in response to who, what, when, where, why, and how 


questions, also offer a valuable opportunity for students to take charge of their own 
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learning. Teachers can then use all of this information that students have generated to 
gauge students’ “attitudes, performance, judgments, participation, and...behavior” 
(Dunn, 1995, p. 63) and reflect on their own teaching practices in response. 

As Gruber and Hobbs have stated, most art assessment literature is purely 
theoretical and does not apply to realistic teaching practices (2002, p. 15). Though 
Student Evaluation and Program Assessment acts as a proposal for assessment strategies 
rather than applied research, Dunn presents a collection of assessment strategies that 
focus on practical application for real teachers, which most other assessment literature 
lacks (2002, p. 15). Due to the fact that “the traditional paper/pencil measures that have 
driven the educational system for so long have proven to be shallow gauges of learning, 
and broader, more sensitive appraisals are being demanded and implemented” (1995, p. 
62), Dunn’s proposed formative assessment strategies offer numerous advantages to both 
student and teacher learning. The value he puts into teachers’ time is incredibly relevant 
to my study due to the time-sensitive nature of my teaching environment. Needless to 
say, Dunn’s attention toward non-labor-intensive strategies has been applied to the 
overall structure of the pre-assessment, continuous assessment, and post-assessment 
methods I used in my study. 

Relationship to Inclusive Education 

The frameworks of differentiated instruction and UDL both delineate the need for 
and value of formative assessments within an inclusive classroom. In Differentiated 
Instruction in Art, Fountain states, “ongoing assessment is the key to designing a strong 


curriculum” (2014, p. 12). By utilizing ongoing, or continuous, assessment teachers 
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become “partners in learning” (2014, p. 69) and utilize formative assessment to learn as 
much from their students as their students do from the curriculum. 

In order for formative assessment to be accessible to all students, Fountain 
emphasizes that teachers must employ a proactive curriculum design wherein they use 
pre-assessments as a baseline for creating art lessons. “Students’ interests, learning styles, 
background experiences, strengths and weaknesses, readiness for learning, disabilities, 
and even gender-based issues” must be taken into consideration at the onset of a lesson in 
order for art teachers to be able to understand the perspectives with which each student 
will be approaching the lesson (Dunn, 1995, p. 65). Dunn seconds this notion when he 
explains that teachers must individualize their assessment method choices to their unique 
class of students (1995, p. 65). 

The pre-assessments that Fountain proposes are intended to glean information 
about three specific types of information about students: interests and background, prior 
knowledge and readiness, and learning style and multiple intelligence strengths 
(Fountain, 2014, 85-111). The more that teachers know about these three categories of 
student information, the more accessible the lesson will be to all students because it has 
taken every individual into account upon its creation. Fountain proposes the use of short 
artmaking activities, questionnaires, writing prompts, multiple-choice worksheets, 
graphic organizers, checklists, and rating scales to carry out these pre-assessments 
because they are brief and most can be primarily visual. 

My own previous apprehension toward assessment was echoed by Fountain when 
she identified herself as one of the many art educators who previously associated 


assessment with the stressful nature of testing because she did not completely understand 
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it. She explains how her feelings toward assessment changed as she began implementing 
formative pre-assessment into her own classroom. 

“As I began to increase my use of pre-assessment... I discovered that 

assessment had more to do with helping students grow than with 

cataloging their mistakes. The benefits gained by pre-assessment 
outweighed any initial time it took to achieve them. By the end of the first 

school year, I noticed that I had covered three more lessons than the year 

before and had far fewer issues of student discipline” (Fountain, 2014, p. 

86) 

This endorsement of formative art assessment due to its ability to create an engaging and 
thoughtfully designed curriculum is one of the many reasons I have applied Heather 
Fountain’s work to my research. 

Malley’s support for formative assessment stems from a similar principle to 
Fountain’s. She advocates that formative assessment allows teachers the opportunity to 
“[target] instruction, [monitor] student progress... and [adjust] materials and procedures 
[to benefit] all students” (2014, p. 13). By using formative assessment along with the 
principles of UDL, Malley claims that students with special needs will obtain a 
particularly advantageous arts education (2014, p. 13). She also indicates that teachers 
should “pay [close] attention to how materials are presented and [how] students respond 
to them” (2014, p. 13). By doing so, art teachers can more easily pinpoint where 
accommodations and modifications can be implemented for individual students and 
therefore anticipate considerations to make in the design of future lessons. This concept 
connected directly with the way in which I designed my assessments and quickly became 


a natural way of thinking throughout my study when analyzing my students’ artmaking 


on a daily basis. 
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As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, UDL emphasizes clear goals, 
formative assessment, and flexible methods and materials as the four main instructional 
components within an effective art curriculum (Meyer, Rode, & Gordon, 2014, p. 68). 
Expanding upon Malley’s views, Universal Design for Learning: Theory and Practice 
explains that “formative assessment gives teachers a concrete and visible means of 
getting the data they need to inform their instructional decision-making” (2014, p. 73). 
These assessments can be formal or informal and should ultimately be focused on 
inferring student understanding or engagement based on their written, spoken, drawn, or 
otherwise created response to a given assessment (2014, p. 73). Through this process, 
students of any ability can learn to become their own driving force through their art 
curriculum and become more independent as a result of the self-reflection in which they 
are regularly asked to partake (2014, p. 73). 

UDL also supports the use of observation, discussion, formative portfolios, and 
journals to provide students with opportunities to self-assess their artmaking process 
(Meyer, Rode, & Gordon, 2014, p. 74). However, in order for these formative methods of 
self-assessment to be effective for all learners, they must be made flexible in order for 
teachers to be able to adjust curriculum material to account for student variability 
throughout the lesson (2014, p. 74). The formative nature of these assessments also 
allows for consistent student-teacher feedback, which is ultimately extremely beneficial 
for students (2014, p. 75). A study performed by CAST (the creators of UDL) found that 
“when students get timely feedback on how they are doing, they are more engaged with 


improving their learning and more motivated to take action to improve their learning” 
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(2014, p. 75). Suffice it to say, this is a major reason why I utilized formative assessment 
and aspects of UDL in the design of my study. 
Summary of Literature 

My research encompasses a wide range of literature from the fields of art 
education and inclusive education and looks specifically at how the individual 
components of formative process-oriented art assessment (i.e. general art assessment and 
authentic, process-oriented and formative assessment) relate to the inclusive classroom 
frameworks of UDL and differentiated instruction (see Figure 2). This research spans ten 
crucial sources that provide a myriad of perspectives on this research topic. 

Donna Kay Beattie’s work played a fundamental role in this research process by 
providing a plethora of assessment templates and examples of assessment implementation 
strategies for every component of my chosen assessment model (1997). Gruber and 
Hobbs’ article provided a foundational context for the use of art assessment in schools 
(2002) and Dorn, Madeja, and Sabol build off of this with their massive action-research 
study on authentic assessment (2004). Enid Zimmerman (1994) and Sharon Malley’s 
(2014) work exists in the middle ground between art and inclusive education because 
both touch on specific components of art assessment as well as diversity and inclusion 
within an art classroom, but both provide unique perspectives on the latter. Donald 
Gruber’s article puts value on the interactions within the artmaking process and acts as 
one of the sole contributors to the topic of process-oriented assessment (2008). Andrade, 
Hefferen, and Palma’s study on formative assessment speaks volumes to the necessity of 
using assessment to better understand students (2014), while Dunn’s brief contribution 


emphasizes realistic non-labor-intensive assessment strategies for art teachers (1994). 
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Finally, Fountain offers an abundance of practical strategies and perspectives on how to 
approach inclusion in an art classroom through differentiated instruction (2014), while 
Meyer, Rose, and Gordon do the same for UDL (2014). 

Though this research includes a variety of outlooks on art assessment and 
inclusion, they all share similar assessment criteria. There is an overwhelming agreement 
that teachers should use assessment to improve and adapt teaching methods based on 
students’ responses, as well as consider students’ individuality when creating and 
implementing assessments. Using explicit criteria, standards, and objectives as well as 
exemplifying objectivity while assessing are all elements discussed across both fields. 

Student-oriented and teacher-directed assessment that blends into the curriculum 
is a major criterion throughout this research as well as the ability to provide students with 
the opportunities to become more independent artists through a variety of assessment 
methods. Some common assessment tools I found throughout my research included 
observation, discussion, peer and self-assessments, checklists, questionnaires, portfolios, 
and journals. Holding students to high standards and creating assessments for one’s 
specific class of students is also a common similarity across this research. If teachers 
provide students with multiple access points to assessment, students will be able to 
develop the ability to know, explain, and apply what is going on around them to their 
artmaking process. 

In a broader sense, Beattie delineated a poignant quality of my chosen assessment 
framework, which has greatly influenced the way I have chosen to approach my study 
and encompasses the ultimate intention of formative process-oriented art assessment. She 


says, “the stream of learning flows continuously and swiftly — sometimes turning, 
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sometimes transforming, sometimes reversing — ever changing. Formative assessment 
catches and analyzes a moment in the learning process, whereby a future course can be 
channeled” (Beattie, 1997, p. 101). The underlying principle I have found throughout my 
research is that it is ultimately more beneficial for a// students to ask them how they are 
doing rather than how they did. 

While most of the sources from the field of art education do not directly address 
inclusive classrooms or students with special needs, those from the field of inclusive 
education neglect to address a specific assessment framework from the field of art 
education. My study, which will be the sole focus of the proceeding chapters, will 
attempt to start to fill this gap by applying this research to a rarely studied art assessment 
model and an even lesser researched student population. My research, in the form of three 
case studies, will illustrate how formative process-oriented assessments positively 
impacted the learning and engagement of a student with special needs as well as two 


neurotypical students within an inclusive art classroom. 
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Chapter III: Methodology 
Design of the Study 

Setting 

This study was conducted at the Portside Arts Center in the Port Richmond area 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Kim Creighton, a local resident who recognized that this 
neighborhood lacked extracurricular activities and creative outlets for youth in the area, 
started this non-profit community arts center in 2007, called Portside. Portside is funded 
through grants, foundation supporters, community partners, and individual donors and 
runs a daily after school arts program and weekend art camps for K-5" grade students 
who live in Port Richmond. 

The ocean mural that wraps around the entire building stands in stark contrast to 
the brown brick that surrounds it. The ground floor contains the directors’ offices while 
the second floor houses three large classrooms, one of which I use to teach my 2°°-5™ 
grade students. Almost every wall and surface on the second floor is filled with cabinets 
and shelves overflowing with art supplies and yearly donations. Paper, wood, paint, 
books, and clay tools are a small portion of the art materials that are scattered throughout 
the building. My classroom contains a wall of floor-to-ceiling cabinets, a front counter 
that houses a television and additional storage, and one long table that sits 10 students on 
each long side. A wall of five windows sits opposite the wall of cabinets. There is space 
to move around all four sides of the long table, but students sit on the two long sides and 


the teacher’s space is at the short end of the table facing the students. 
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Participants 

This study was conducted with my after school art class, which consisted of 19 
children (9 boys and 10 girls) from 2"*-5" grade who were aged 6-10 years. All of these 
children lived within one mile of the Portside Arts Center and most of them had been 
students in Portside’s after school program for at least one year. Though I only collected 
data from three of these students for this study, it is important to identify the 
demographics of peers that accompanied them in their classroom, as that is a narrative 
component to understanding the environment in which my data was collected. 

Within my study, only one of my 19 students had been identified as having 
special needs. Blue, a 3" grade girl with a mild form of Autism Spectrum Disorder 
(ASD), was one of the three participants in this study. Two of her peers, a 3™ grade 
neurotypical girl who I will refer to as Silver and a 2" grade neurotypical girl who will 
be called Purple, were also participants in this study. 

I had been these children’s after school art teacher for 6 months by the start of this 
study, and I had just taken over as the lead art teacher, teaching Monday through 
Thursday. I taught my students for two and a half hours; one hour of which was dedicated 
to artmaking. 

Researcher Role 

As the art teacher for this class of 19 children at the Portside Arts Center, I was 
both a participant teacher-researcher for this study. I actively introduced new assessment 
methods into the classroom environment, observed and recorded students’ responses to 


these assessments, and conducted student interviews in order to collect my data. I 
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simultaneously filled the roles of researcher and art teacher because I conducted my study 
during my regularly scheduled classes. 

Research Procedures 

My study took the form of one unit that was broken into four art lessons. These 
four lessons took place over an eight-week period from March through April during my 
hour-long after school art class for four days each week. I created one type of special 
circumstance and one intervention within the context of this study so that the students’ 
learning environment remained similar to the one they were used to working within in 
order to pull data in the most natural and typical learning environment possible. The 
special circumstance I created was that one of Portside’s directors looked over my 
classroom while I interviewed students in another room outside of the designated hour of 
artmaking. The students knew and were comfortable with this staff member, so it was 
easy for her to briefly fulfill the role as classroom teacher when I needed to conduct 
interviews outside of the classroom. 

The intervention I utilized within this study was the implementation of formative 
process-oriented assessments into my otherwise identical classroom setting. Since the 
goal of this study was to understand how formative process-oriented assessments were 
received by students within a classroom, it was essential to keep my classroom 
environment running as closely to the way it normally functioned as possible so that the 
assessments were the only variables that could authentically impact the setting. 

Ethical Considerations 

I began my study by sending all of my students’ parents or guardians permission 


slips to get their consent to allow their child to participate in this study. Any student 
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without a signed permission slip would still participate in my lessons, which included 
assessments, but he or she was not included in any forms of data collection. Once 
permission slips were collected and the participants of the study had been noted, I 
introduced my study to my class by explaining that I would be implementing activities 
into our classroom routine. Every form of assessment was explained to my students as 
they were implemented. It must be emphasized that none of my students were informed 
that a study was taking place; I called the assessments activities and did not inform any of 
the children (both participants and non-participants) that I was collecting data of any 
kind. This was done in order to ensure that none of the participants felt ostracized from 
their peers and that the regular classroom routine was not drastically altered in the 
students’ eyes. 

The only personal information I have provided about my students within this 
study is their grade, gender, and any form of special needs that they have been diagnosed 
with (or if they are neurotypical). I refer to each of my three participants with code names 
(i.e. Blue, Silver, and Purple) rather than their real names so that their identities remain 
protected and anonymity can be guaranteed. Their real names were retracted from all 
images of their artwork. All of the data and research I have collected pertaining to this 
study was stored in a set of file folders within a lock box and in digital files on my 
personal computer, to which only I have access. 

In addition to these logistical ethical considerations, it is also essential to discuss 
any personal biases I may have brought to this study. I ran the risk of projecting my own 
experiences onto some of my students because of my personal connections to this topic. I 


initially worried that I would have been biased toward students who tended to struggle 
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during my art lessons because I could empathize with the trouble they may have had with 
doing their work well and on time. In order to make sure that I did not act on this bias, I 
ensured that I clearly defined which assessment strategies I would use before each lesson 
began, but also remain aware of students’ needs if accommodations or modifications 
needed to be made in order to make the material more accessible; my goal in this regard 
was to make my assessments flexible enough to alter if needed rather than carry students 
through the assessments. 

I was extremely personally invested in this research study because I needed a 
curriculum like this when I was a student and have seen what my own past students have 
gone through as a result of my lack in knowledge in this area. Though, I do not believe 
that this level of personal investment acted as a disadvantage during my research. Rather, 
I am tempted to say that this acted as my motivation for continuing through this research 
process. 

I felt an obligation to my past, present, and future students to learn how to 
understand them better, and as a result, I initially worried that I was approaching this 
research from the perspective of wanting to right the wrongs I felt I have made so far as a 
teacher. In order to ensure that this did not interfere with my research, I made sure to 
focus my efforts on the fact that this research is based specifically on providing evidence 
of the impact of a particular assessment on a specific group of students. 

Overall, the strongest characteristic of my study was my ability to maintain my 
students’ perspectives and narratives as the focal point of my research. The research I did 
on formative process-oriented assessment prepared me to consider dozens of possible 


data collection methods that illustrated students’ responses to these assessments. Before 
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my study began, I already kept a constant dialogue with my students about their work, so 
maintaining an emerging design for this study fit in with my existing lesson structure. 
Research Methods 

Type of Study 

The problem I researched encompasses the past, present, and future. The gap in 
research that links action-based assessment research with students with special needs is 
impacting our field’s knowledge of how the two interact within an art classroom. If our 
field continues to ignore this gap, art teachers will implement or discontinue the use of art 
assessments in their inclusive classrooms without any regard for how students with 
special needs respond to them; these students will be irrelevant to the decision-making 
that could determine their art education experience. This ignorance is neither a healthy 
nor productive future in art education, so this study aimed to begin to address it directly 
with an action-research study. 

This case study was a bounded system due to multiple features, including its 
setting, demographic, and time frame. It was a within-site study because it was carried 
out in one classroom with one class of students. This comparative case study looks at the 
individual experiences of each of the three participants throughout this study and also 
analyzes how these assessments impacted the cases collectively. Due to the fact that the 
process-oriented nature of my assessment model mirrors that of my data collection 
methods, which will be discussed later in this chapter, my research allowed me to observe 
and evaluate the use and structure of assessments within my classroom as my students 


worked throughout this two-month unit. 
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My comparative case study utilized visual and verbal data to gather information 
on how a student with special needs and two of her neurotypical peers respond to the 
implemented assessments within an inclusive classroom. I utilized formative process- 
oriented art assessments to ask them verbal and written questions about how they felt 
about the artwork they were making, what questions they had, and what they thought 
about their artwork throughout their artmaking process. Their responses consistently 
informed me as to how these assessments were affecting their learning and engagement 
in the art room as well as any responses that indicated the need for accommodations or 
modifications to be applied within the lesson. 

I utilized purposeful sampling through a variety of qualitative methods to show 
how each participant responded to formative process-oriented pre-assessments, 
continuous assessments, and post-assessments. This study was driven almost entirely 
driven by student narrative and their artmaking, so any observed changes in student 
behavior or feelings toward the artmaking process were recorded with interviews, 
observation, and written, visual, and verbal responses by students. Due to the level of 
interaction required between the art teacher and students within this study, action 
research was the paramount framework within which to collect and analyze this 
qualitative data. My research methods included artifacts, observation, and interviews. 

Artifacts 

Artifacts were the most prominent research method throughout this study. Pre- 
assessments took the form of Do Now activities, which acted as visual data in the first 
two lessons and verbal in the last two. Continuous peer and self-assessments in the form 


of checklists, questionnaires, question-and-answer worksheets, feedback forms, and small 
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group discussion acted as verbal data. Finally, post-assessments also came in the form of 
verbal data, where students were presented with artist statement worksheets, which 
utilized scales, multiple choice answers, and short written responses. 

These visual and verbal forms of data were implemented throughout the 
artmaking process in order to give me, the researcher, proof of how students felt and 
thought about their artwork during multiple points in each lesson. Do Now activities at 
the beginning of a lesson and subsequent classes indicated students’ prior knowledge 
while the variety of continuous assessments illustrated the progression of how students 
thought and felt about their artwork as the lessons progressed. The artist statements at the 
end of each lesson will provided a direct narrative from each student about how they felt 
they did during their artmaking process. All of these artifacts gave me regular insight into 
how individuals were working through the material that was presented during each class. 
In an ideal setting, I would be able to include dozens of forms of process-oriented 
assessments, but I will limit my study to the artifacts discussed above due to my 
limitations on time and resources. 

Observation 

Participant observation played a large role in collecting data on student 
engagement because it acted as an evidence-based assessment. Throughout every class 
during the study, I observed my three participants using an anecdotal seating chart (see 
protocol in Appendix B) in order to track their material usage, time management, 
innovation, collaboration, general behavior, and any outlier behavior they exhibited 
during the artmaking process and completion of assessments. This research method acted 


as a chronicle of each student’s observed engagement and behavior was compared to the 
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collected artifacts and interviews in order to gain a fuller understanding of how engaged 
these students were during each lesson. 

Interviews 

Finally, the use of interviews allowed for an even further understanding of how 
students were thinking, feeling, and responding to their projects within this study. These 
interviews occurred after the first lesson concluded and again upon the conclusion of the 
final lesson. The semi-structured interviews conducted with my participants generated 
verbal data, which drew from student narrative to glean more information on how these 
individuals were responding to specific aspects of the assessments, artmaking process, 
and lesson in general at that point in the unit. This particular style of interview was ideal 
for this study because it provided a structure within which my young participants could 
share their personal narratives to their fullest extent without the limits of classroom time 
constraints or writing and drawing skills. The open yet hypothesis-directed nature of the 
questions within semi-structured interviews allowed for me to ask my students specific 
questions that pertained to my research and they could then answer with as much breadth 
as they saw fit; unstructured or informal interviews would have been far too open for my 
participants due to their age and would most likely yield meandering narratives that did 
not address the roots of my research. Transcripts of all of these audio-recorded semi- 
structured interviews were then further analyzed and coded later in the research process. 

Student narrative played a key role in this study’s data collection process. These 
data collection methods relied solely on students’ responses to how they thought and felt 


about their artwork, and they provided visual proof of understanding to the art teacher. 
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Artifacts, observation, and interviews allowed me to gain fairly direct insight into 
students’ responses to their artmaking process, which was the ultimate goal of my study. 
Data Collection 

Context 

This action research study took place in my classroom in the Portside Arts 
Center’s After School Arts Program (ASAP). I fulfilled the role of the teacher-researcher 
within this context. I had taught my class for six months prior to the start of this study 
and my 19 students were accustomed to me in the role of their art teacher. Though I did 
not inform my students that a research study was occurring, my class of 2"*-5" grade 
students were made aware of how the art assessments were going to function in the 
classroom for a two-month period and that the entire class was responsible for 
completing them. 

Though the entire class participated in the completion of formative process- 
oriented assessments, I only collected and analyzed data from my three participants for 
this study. These selected students were told that I would be talking to them individually 
about their artmaking process throughout this study (i.e. interviews), but they were not 
told that it was because they were a part of a research study because I feared that it would 
make them uncomfortable and potentially ostracize them from their classmates. 

Literature Sources 

My chosen data collection methods for this study correlated with my chosen 
formative process-oriented assessment framework. My choices in methods and 
assessments have come from ten major texts in my literature review, which I will outline 


in relation to my study below. 
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While Gruber and Hobbs’ article summarizes the history of art assessment (2002), 
Donna Kay Beattie’s Assessment in Art Education (1997) provided a comprehensive 
overview of authentic, process-oriented, and formative art assessment. The designs of my 
study and assessment methods were most heavily influenced by the templates and 
approaches outlined in this book. My Do Now activities, peer and self-assessments, and 
artist statements all emulate the examples that Beattie provides, but were slightly 
reformatted to better meet the needs of my particular class of students at Portside. 
Beattie’s belief that using assessment to facilitate student self-reflection and provide 
teachers with insight into student understanding is also a foundational concept I utilized 
while designing this research study. 

Assessing Expressive Learning (2004), written by Charles M. Dorn, Stanley S. 
Madeja, and F. Robert Sabol, had an immense influence on the way I created my 
assessments and considered my data collection methods. Their study was heavily 
influenced by student and teacher opinion through surveys and workshops, which is 
something I’ve emulated within the context of my study through pre-assessments, 
continuous assessments, and post-assessments. The material that was emphasized within 
these methods of data collection gave me a clear understanding of what to emphasize 
within each step of my study and each type of data collection method. The narratives 
described that came out of the teacher workshops within this study were as equally 
influential in the design of my study as their appendix of assessment examples because 
they helped me understand how to actually talk about these assessments with my 


students. 
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Donald D. Gruber’s article, Measuring Student Learning in Art Education (2008), 
proposes a set of process-oriented assessments, including written tests, observation, and 
portfolios. Though I do not share his goal to use these tools to measure student growth, I 
incorporated the use of observation into my study directly and interpreted his uses of tests 
and portfolios into the variety of Do Now activities, peer and self-assessments, and artist 
statements into my study’s design in order to gather information about my students. 
Andrade, Hefferen, and Palma’s study in Formative Assessment in the Visual Arts (2014) 
acted similarly to Gruber’s work in that they provided examples of how art educators 
utilized pre-assessments, continuous assessments, and post-assessments to better 
understand their students. Dunn’s Student Evaluation and Program Assessment (1994) 
emphasized realistic non-labor-intensive assessment strategies for art teachers that I 
directly applied to my assessment tools. 

Enid Zimmerman (1994) and Sharon Malley’s (2014) work both touch on how to 
consider students’ unique qualities within an inclusive classroom in the design of art 
assessment, which helped me translate a lot of the assessment information from the field 
of art education into the creation of my assessments for my inclusive setting. 

Lastly, Universal Design For Learning: Theory and Practice (2014), written by 
Anne Meyer, David H. Rose, and David Gordon, and Heather L. R. Fountain’s 
Differentiated Instruction in Art (2014) had the greatest influence on how I translated the 
aforementioned assessment strategies and data collection methods into an inclusive 
classroom’s curriculum. Fountain’s explanation of the framework of differentiated 
instruction in art provided a lot of examples of how to use pre-assessments to establish a 


base of understanding of students’ interests, knowledge, and learning styles, while 
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Meyer, Rose, and Gordon’s background on the framework of UDL influenced the way I 
considered which assessments to use and how to ensure they were accessible to all 
students. These texts’ explanations of what different learners may need throughout the 
artmaking process made my assessment designs far more accessible to my special needs 
students; they provided a level of understanding of more unique students than the other 
sources in my literature review manage to do. 

Methods of Data Collection 

Artifacts 

I collected a wide variety of artifacts throughout the process of this study in the 
forms of Do Now activities, peer and self-assessments, and artist statements. When used 
in combination with my other data collection methods, these artifacts provided an 
extensive collection of proof of student learning and engagement throughout the study. 
All assessments were designed to prompt students to show or explain what they knew and 
felt about what they were doing throughout their artmaking process. They were also 
designed to be brief based on the time-sensitive nature of my study setting. 

The Do Now activities acted as pre-assessments and came in the form of drawing 
and visual activities as well as brief written exercises. The peer and self-assessments, 
which acted as continuous assessments, took the form of verbal and written art goals, 
drawing activities, checklists, questionnaires, exit tickets, Post-Its from the teacher, small 
group and teacher-student conversations, and student gallery walks. Artist statements 
acted as post-assessments and consisted of multiple choice and short answer questions 


about students’ material usage, interest, creativity, time management, collaboration, and 
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overall attitude toward the project (i.e. similar criteria to that of the anecdotal seating 
charts filled out by the teacher-researcher). 

The implementation of formative process-oriented assessments warrants the use 
of pre-assessments, continuous assessments, and post-assessments because they each 
contribute to distinct steps within the artmaking process. Therefore, all of these artifacts 
offer unique sets of data that give insight into student learning and engagement 
throughout the course of this study. Photocopies of all written and drawn assessments as 
well as images of each participant’s in-progress artwork were collected at the end of each 
day of the study. 

Observation 

I observed my students with special needs as their teacher and as a researcher in 
my classroom as a form of informal continuous assessment in order to see how they 
behaved during their artmaking process. This observation allowed me to get a clearer 
understanding of the levels of engagement of these students are at multiple points 
throughout the artmaking process within their natural classroom environment. Students 
are already familiar with seeing me walk around the classroom and observe their 
behavior during the creation of an art project, so this observation process will appear far 
more natural to them than the artifact or interview data collection methods within this 
study. In order to maintain the most natural learning environment for my students, they 
will be able to see me observing them but will not be made aware of the specific behavior 
I am searching for in the study. 

I will be a participant observer throughout the entirety of this data collection 


process. I will introduce lessons, lead class discussions, and watch students work within 
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their environment while answering questions brought to me by students, parents, and 
administration whenever necessary. My observations will take place throughout the entire 
hour-long art class twice a week for eight weeks. All observation will be video recorded 
and I will be actively taking notes when I am not directly instructing the class. 

Interviews 

Individual semi-standardized interviews took place with each participant after the 
end of the first and final lessons of the unit. The interview protocol consisted of a 
preselected set of questions that directly related to this study’s central research question. 
Each interview was audio-recorded and I, as the researcher, also took handwritten notes. 
The duration of the first round of interviews lasted between 5-10 minutes while the 
second lasted between 10 and 20, each depending on the amount of time each student 
devoted to answering and elaborating on each question (see Appendix B for complete 
protocols). 

These interviews allowed me the opportunity to gather in-depth knowledge about 
students’ feelings about their artmaking process as well as a personal verbal narrative 
about their projects. These one-on-one interactions between the students and myself also 
allowed us to develop a stronger rapport and gave students an additional opportunity to 
reflect on the artwork they are making. 

Semi-standardized interviews were ideal for this study because they permitted me, 
as the researcher, to create a collection of open-ended and more structured questions that 
give the interviewees a framework in which to reflect on personal experiences and 
feelings as well as provide their own narrative about their artmaking process. A purely 


narrative interview would have been far too open and unstructured for my young 
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participants, and, conversely, a focused or expert interview would have required far more 
understanding of this field than they were capable of having at their age. 

Limitations 

I limited the number of Do Now activities within the study to one at the beginning 
of each lesson in order to use them exclusively as a baseline to help gauge student 
learning throughout the rest of the lesson and unit. This pre-assessment was the jumping 
off point of each lesson where students were asked to reflect on prior knowledge in order 
to respond to a given prompt. 

Individual interviews were only held twice throughout the study for 5-20 minutes 
with each participant. These limitations existed in order to allow the researcher the 
opportunity to garner more insight and narrative from participants about the artmaking 
they had done thus far, but did not demand too much time from the participants or 
researcher outside of the class’ designated art time. Audio was recorded instead of video 
in order to create a less stressful environment for participants and allow for a more casual 
and comfortable exchange of ideas. 

Though the entire class participated in the completion of the aforementioned 
assessments, I only collected data from three designated participants. This limitation 
existed in order to focus on specific student narratives, but was only possible to study if 
the entire classroom environment participated in this curriculum structure. 

Data Analysis 
I utilized holistic cross-case analysis and the inductive process of constant 


comparison while coding in order to examine my collected data. This allowed me to look 
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at students’ individual responses within my study as well as the more broad effect of 
formative process-oriented assessments on individuals within an inclusive classroom. 

Organization of Data 

I began my data analysis process by organizing all of my collected data into 
chronological analog and digital folders for each student participant. Each case file was 
named for the participant it belonged to (i.e. “Blue,” “Silver,” and “Purple”’). These files 
were then broken into three major folders: “Lesson 1,” “Lesson 2,” and “Lesson 3/4” (the 
reasoning behind combining Lessons 3 and 4 into one folder will be explained in the next 
chapter). Each of these folders contained all of the data collected during that given lesson 
in chronological order (dates of data recording were included). This data included 
photocopies of each participant’s assessments and in-progress artwork, observation logs 
in the form of daily anecdotal seating charts, and interview transcripts. All of this was 
stored identically between analog and digital files, but the digital files also contained the 
audio recordings of all student interviews. The chronological archive of this data assisted 
in analyzing the chronological affect of the formative process-oriented assessments on 
students’ artmaking processes. 

Coding of Data 

After this data was collected and organized in digital and analog formats, I 
reviewed each case study chronologically, using learning engagement as my initial main 
themes (or items) in the data analysis process. When utilizing constant comparison, I paid 
close attention to how and when each participant reacted to the different forms of 
assessments and how it may have impacted their artmaking. In order to make this a 


seamless process, I designed artifact, observation, and interview protocols that focused on 
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learning and engagement and resulted in data that directly related to my research 
question. I was careful to comb through each case’s data completely before moving onto 
the next so as to avoid tangling students’ narratives together. After reviewing each case 
once, I created data matrices to illustrate my artifact, observational, and interview data 
wherein learning, engagement, and the timeline of each lesson became taxonomies within 
each case’s matrices (all of which can be found throughout Chapter IV and in Appendices 
C-E). 

Upon completing my first round of data coding, I began to notice recurring items 
and themes revolving around students’ responses to each form of data collection, so I 
moved beyond my two pre-set codes and further coded my data with the following 
emergent codes: writing, drawing, and verbal/discussion. This process ultimately 
revealed patterns in each participant’s narrative as well as overall structures, or cycles, 
revolving around cyclical feedback and revision that emerged across multiple cases 
throughout the study, which will be discussed in great detail in Chapters 4 and 5. 

Methods of Analysis 

My holistic cross-case analysis will began by examining each participant’s 
individual experiences and narratives within the study. When analyzing artifacts for 
indications of student engagement and learning, I noted if students completed the 
assessment and answered the prompt correctly as well as if they were meeting the 
lesson’s objectives. As more codes emerged, I began to note if these artifacts were 
impacting my understanding of my students as well. Student engagement was analyzed 
through observational data by noting students’ apparent degree of focus while working, 


active artmaking, interactions to peers, and their willingness to explain their process and 
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ideas to the researcher. Interviews were analyzed for signs of engagement by noting 
positive or excited tone of voice when students talked about their project, how much 
students wanted to discuss about their artwork and artmaking process, as well as which 
assessments they focused on during our conversation. 

After reviewing each case once, I then looked at all three participants’ data 
together and found commonalities and differences amongst student responses across all 
collected data. Through this process, I identified key signs of impact on students’ 
learning and engagement and was able to draw conclusions about individual narratives as 
well as the overall impact of formative process-oriented art assessments on all of my 
participants within an inclusive classroom. I ensured reliability within this data analysis 
process by reviewing the data multiple times over and revising as I saw fit. 

Timeline of Study 

Though my study underwent a great deal of change between January and March, 
which will be explained fully in Chapter IV, the timeline for my study illustrated in 
Figure 3 outlines all of the steps that were taken between the initial formation of my 
literature review in August 2017 and my final thesis presentation in August 2018. 

I dedicated the first four months of this study to building my literature review and 
drafting Chapters 1-3 of this written thesis. December was dedicated to finalizing these 
chapters, preparing for my proposal hearing, and gaining IRB approval. Allowing myself 
the following two months to ensure that all permissions could been approved, distributed, 
and collected along with this other preparation ensured that I, the researcher, had ample 
time to prepare my classroom, students, and research material for the onset of my study. 


January was spent refining my literature review, gaining approval from Portside, and 
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beginning to prepare and organize my research materials. I spent February and the 
beginning of March seeking participant permissions and finalizing my research methods 
and tools so that I could begin my study in mid-March. 

This study ran for eight weeks (Monday-Thursday) from mid-March through the 
beginning of May; all artifact, observational, and interview data was collected at this 
time. The months of May through July were spent coding and analyzing all collected data 
and creating data matrices, which were then used to write the final two chapters of this 
thesis. This research study process concluded with a final presentation of my findings on 
August 4" (see Figure 3 for more details). 

An outline of this timeline was given to my fellow staff members at Portside 
before the beginning of the study so that everyone within the study setting was aware of 
the steps to come and the timetable that my data collection required. All participants’ 
parents were also given a version of this timeline with information specific to pickup and 


drop-off times and the days that the study would be taking place. 
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MONTH PROCESS STEPS ACCOMPLISHED 
August-November Begin writing thesis -Build literature review 
2017 -Write Chapters 1-3 of thesis 
December Proposal Hearing Complete course requirements and participate in 
2017 (Dec 9") proposal hearing 
Gain IRB Approval Submit full proposal for review 
(Dec14"") 
January Seek site approval When IRB approves proposal, present Portside 
2018 director with initial letter 
Begin preparing materials for Develop/organize unit plan, data storage, and tools 
research (i.e. research journal, assessments, interview and 


observational protocols) 


Ongoing literature review Continue to build and refine literature review 
February Seek participant permissions Distribute and collect IRB-approved participant 
2018 permissions 

Finish preparation to launch -Finish developing/organizing unit plan, data 

field study storage, and tools 


-Review field study schedule and logistics with 
Portside directors, staff, and parents 


Ongoing literature review Continue to build and refine literature review 
March Seek additional participant Redistribute and collect IRB-approved participant 
2018 permissions permissions 

Begin Field Study and Data -Begin unit (Lesson 1-2) 

Collection -Keep up-to-date with daily research journal 

(March 12°") -Begin collecting and filing artifact and observational 

data 

Begin Planning Chapter 4 Begin outlining Chapter 4 of thesis 
April Continue Field Study -Finish unit (Lessons 2-4) 
2018 (Final Day of Unit on April 26") — -Complete Interview #1 with each participant 


-Keep up-to-date with daily research journal 
-Finish collecting and filing artifact, observational, 
and interview data 


Begin Data Analysis -Create initial data matrices 
-Begin coding data 


Began Writing Chapter 4 Continue writing Chapter 4 of thesis 
May-June Complete Field Study -Complete Interview #2 with last participant 
2018 (Final Interview on May 14") -File final interview data 
Continue Data Analysis Continue analyzing and coding data 
Continue Writing Thesis -Complete writing and editing Chapters 1-4 of thesis 
-Begin writing Chapter 5 of thesis 
July Complete Data Analysis -Finish analyzing and coding data 
2018 -Revise and finalize all data matrices and figures 
Finish Writing Chapters 1-5 Complete writing and editing Chapters 1-5 of thesis 
August Present Thesis Present findings in final presentation 
2018 (Aug 4"") 


Figure 3. Timeline of Study. This Table delineates the preparation and procedures that were involved in the 
data collection and analysis of my study as well as the writing of my thesis. 
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Chapter IV: Results of the Study 

Introduction to Data Collection Process 

Data Collection Based on Research Question 

The comparative case studies that will be discussed in this chapter have been 
researched in accordance with the following question: due to the diverse learning needs 
of students found in an inclusive art classroom setting and the insight that formative 
assessment provides teachers about their own teaching and students, in what ways might 
formative process-oriented art assessment impact the learning and engagement of 
students with special needs in an inclusive classroom? Artifacts, participant observation 
and semi-structured student interviews were the three data collection methods used to 
answer this research question. 

These three data collection methods were chosen because they offer an extensive 
and balanced collection of visual and verbal data, which is necessary when executing a 
comparative case study. Artifacts in the form of images of pre-assessments, continuous 
assessments, post-assessments, and in-progress student artwork were collected in order to 
capture a visual daily record of the assessments and what students made in response to 
those assessments. These collected images, which utilized both visual and verbal data, 
will be referenced at length later in this chapter when participants’ individual case studies 
are presented. Participant observation was utilized because seeing students in the process 
of artmaking and completing assessments was essential to understanding how the 
implementation of these assessments impacted each participant’s learning and 
engagement. Finally, interviews lent themselves to this study because they allowed me to 


get a richer understanding of the information I gathered from the aforementioned data 
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collection methods as well as providing an opportunity to ask participants further 
questions that connect more directly to my research question. 

Data Collection and Organization Processes 

Photographs or scans were taken of all participants’ artifacts (i.e. assessments and 
in-progress artwork) after every day that data collection for the study took place. I also 
recorded observational notes about my participants’ learning, engagement, and behavior 
exhibited in class on a daily anecdotal seating chart, a template of which is listed in 
Appendix B. Digital audio recordings and typed transcripts of student interviews were 
also recorded after Lesson | and after the unit was complete. I also recorded daily 
researcher reflective journal entries at the end of each day of the study after all data had 
been collected and filed in order to keep an ongoing record of reflection about how 
students interacted with the assessments and artmaking that day. 

Digital and analog copies of all artifacts were kept throughout this study. Digital 
files were stored on my computer and saved with the date in each file’s name. Analog 
files were stamped with the date and stored as photocopies in a physical file box. All data 
was organized in the same way in both formats. Files were broken up into “Participant 
Permissions” and “Lesson 1,” “Lesson 2,” and “Lesson 3/4.” Each lesson file was broken 
into “Interviews” (only found in Lessons 1 and 3/4), “Observation Logs,” “Lesson Plan,” 
“Blue,” “Silver,” and “Purple.” I stored observation logs, transcripts of my interviews, 
and lesson plans in their respective folders, and I stored images of all of their artifacts 
within each participant’s file (i.e. assessments and in-progress artwork) chronologically. 
Audio recordings of all student interviews were also stored digitally in their respective 


files. After coding all collected artifacts, observation logs, and interviews, the process of 
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which I will discuss later in this chapter, I filed digital and analog copies of all resulting 
data matrices in a separate file called “Participant Data Matrices.” Within this file, each 
participant’s coded data was stored chronologically in files labeled “Blue,” “Silver,” and 
“Purple.” 

Changes in Methodology 

This study’s methodology underwent a great deal of changes before field research 
commenced due primarily to complications with my original participants. After the 
process of receiving site approval, distributing permissions, receiving signed permissions, 
and setting up participants’ files for the study, both original participants left Portside’s 
after-school program. After the first participant dropped out, I postponed the study for a 
week and replaced them with another student. Just before the study began, the second 
original participant dropped out and needed to be replaced. At the same time, I had just 
taken over as lead art teacher in my classroom, so I began teaching four days per week 
instead of two. I had also begun improving my classroom’s behavior management 
systems as well as spearheading an entrepreneur program, wherein my students met with 
local artists and businesses and I designed lessons around their experiences. All of these 
changes occurring within my classroom over the course of February and the beginning of 
March drastically delayed the study’s start date. 

I had also designed the unit for my study around a business that we planned to 
visit, but due to these continuous delays, I had to redesign a new unit around a different 
business because we missed our window to visit the first business. Almost two months 


passed between the day I had intended to begin the study and the start date. These delays 
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in addition to two snow days and occasional participant absences extended this research 
study into a 7-week research study from mid-March through the end of April. 

This study was initially intended to be a descriptive case study in which I 
analyzed how students with special needs were impacted by the assessments I 
implemented, but due to the changes in participants and the fact that only one willing 
participant with special needs remained in my classroom, I changed this into a 
comparative case study in which I looked at this study’s impact on a student with special 
needs and two neurotypical students of the same age. My participants for this study were 
a 34 grade girl with special needs (who I will refer to as Blue for the duration of this 
thesis), a 3" grade neurotypical girl (who I will refer to as Silver), and a 2" grade 
neurotypical girl (who I will refer to as Purple). I will first present each case study 
independently and then compare Blue to Silver and to Purple and discuss how the 
accommodations and modifications I implemented to benefit Blue’s experience with 
these assessments impacted Silver and Purple’s experiences as well. 

Due to the formative nature of the assessments I presented, the feedback I 
received in Lesson 3, which will be discussed at length in the Presentation of Data section 
of this chapter, prompted me to scaffold Lessons 3 and 4 as opposed to teaching 3 and 
then 4. The sheer volume of data that I collected and coded throughout this study also 
drove me to eliminate my original plan to interview teachers upon the culmination of my 
student data collection. Teacher feedback is important when considering the validity of 
art assessment, but the size and timeline of this study did not allow for it to occur. My 
desire to discuss my findings with other art educators at the end of this study sprung 


directly from Dorn, Madeja, and Sabol’s research on teacher training and art assessment 
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(2004), which I will touch on in Chapter V when I discuss suggestions for further 
research. 

Entering the Field 

I entered this study in the role of participant researcher as the regular art teacher 
for my after school class of 2"’-5" graders Monday through Thursday. I collected all of 
my data while still functioning as my students’ art teacher, so I conducted my classroom 
as I normally would and collected data in addition to carrying out my regular teaching 
duties. A major goal of my study was to make sure that the only change my students saw 
and could react to in my classroom was the introduction of art assessments, so I did not 
inform them that a research study was taking place nor from whom I would be collecting 
data. I told students that they would be participating in additional activities as a part of 
their art projects over the next two months, but did not refer to them as assessments for 
the duration of the study. Student participants were also not aware that they were 
participants because I did not want to risk ostracizing any members of my classroom. 

Data Presentation Outline 

Throughout the rest of this chapter, I will be describing a comparative case study. 
In order to give readers the fullest and most comprehensive recounting of my findings, I 
will begin with a brief overview of who my participants are as well as in what forms my 
data will be presented throughout the rest of this chapter. I will then walk readers through 
each participant’s full narrative within the study, supported by the collection of their 
artifacts, participant observation, and semi-structured interviews. I will analyze each of 
my participant’s entire catalogue of data chronologically, starting with Blue, then moving 


on to Silver, and then to Purple. Finally, I will compare these three cases at the end of the 
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chapter. This structure will allow for each participant’s narrative to be told in detail, but 
not be muddled with others’ data, and will ultimately outline the implications of these 
formative process-oriented art assessments on these three individuals within my inclusive 
classroom. 

Presentation of Data 

The data in this section will be presented by case study. To review, my three 
participants will be referred to as Blue, Silver, and Purple, and their cases will be 
reviewed in this order in the following three subsections. Blue is a 3™ grade girl who has 
ASD, Silver is a neurotypical 3" grade girl, and Purple is a neurotypical 2™ grade girl. In 
order to provide a clear sense of the chronological progress of each case study, I have 
broken each participant’s narrative into subsections: “Lesson 1,” “Lesson 2,” and 
“Lesson 3/4.” The data presented in each case has been designed so that readers may see 
the chronological progression of their artmaking process throughout each lesson and the 
unit overall. 

Each participant’s data is conveyed through three artifact matrices (one for 
Lesson 1, one for Lesson 2, and one for Lesson 3/4), three observational data matrices 
(one for Lesson 1, one for Lesson 2, and one for Lesson 3/4), and three interview 
matrices (one for the first interview and two for the second). All artifact matrices are 
identically designed, as are all observational data matrices and all interview matrices, but 
each matrix displays a unique set of data depending on the participant and lesson being 
analyzed. Each artifact and observational matrix is broken up by data collection criteria 


on one axis and reads chronologically along the other axis. The left column of the 
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interview data matrices lists the interview questions presented and the right lists the 
participant’s paraphrased responses. 

The most in-depth explanation of this unit’s lessons and data presentation will 
exist within Blue’s section, as hers is the first section in which readers will be presented 
with a student’s narrative and each type of data. Each participant’s artmaking process and 
many of their artifacts will be described throughout their case study and be accompanied 
by data matrices that help to further explain their narratives, but images of student 
artwork and assessments will not be included in this chapter because the sheer volume of 
relevant images that accompany each narrative is too much for this chapter to contain. A 
complete chronological catalogue of images of each participant’s artifacts along with all 
data matrices can be found in Appendices C-E. This chapter has been designed so that 
readers may follow each participant’s written narrative carefully and have the option to 
refer to the accompanying images in the appendices as they see fit. All lesson plans and 
protocols for all data collection methods can also be found in Appendix B. 

My responses to each participant’s narrative will be threaded throughout each 
case study, as my interactions with their assessments and artmaking was an essential 
component in the creation and evolution of these formative process-oriented art 
assessments every day of this study. Narrative context has been provided only so that 
readers may understand the classroom environment in which the data presented occurred 
throughout this study. Within this section, I will solely provide my thoughts on this data 
as they occurred in real time during my study and will not offer any analysis of this data 
nor the study as a whole until the next chapter. Analysis of each case study, both 


individually and comparatively, will be presented in Chapter V. 
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Blue 

All data presented in this section is in accordance with the data collected for Blue, 
a 3% grade girl who has ASD. Her data has been presented chronologically under the 
subheadings, “Lesson 1,” “Lesson 2,” and “Lesson 3/4.” Throughout each lesson’s 
narrative, I will discuss Blue’s behavior in the classroom, how she reacted to the 
presented assessments, and how her actions impacted my teaching and the trajectory of 
the lesson and unit. Throughout her narrative, I will present explanations of artifacts 
(images of which can be found in Appendix C), quotes from her interviews, and matrices 
that delineate all coded data collected from artifacts, observation, and interviews. Each 
matrix is labeled with an outline of its data collection method. All data presented for Blue 
will be briefly analyzed later in this chapter and more completely in Chapter V. All data 
presented can also be found in Appendix C. 

I began this unit knowing that Blue was extremely introverted, loved unicorns, her 
pet fish, and drawing fantastical creatures in art class, and that she had ASD, but not 
much beyond that. Due to the fact that Portside is a non-profit and families are not 
required to release IEPs or details about their child’s form of special needs, I did not have 
any information about Blue’s learning needs at the start of this unit, so I did not know 
anything about her form of special needs beyond her diagnosis. As this narrative 
unfolded, my understanding of Blue broadened tremendously as a result of introducing 
assessments into my curriculum and our rapport and her artmaking experience improved 


as a result. 
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Lesson 1 

I began each lesson in this unit by presenting students with a large checklist of the 
steps within the lesson as well as the lesson’s goals on a large chalkboard, images of 
which can be found in Appendix B. Each lesson also began with a Do Now activity, or 
pre-assessment in the form of an activity, to be completed at the start of class to give me 
a sense of students’ prior knowledge, technical skills, and interests. I also began most 
classes within this study by asking students to write or say art goals, which prompted 
students to finish the sentence, “Today, my art goal is...” in order to get them thinking 
about their artmaking process at the beginning of each class. Every lesson also concluded 
with the completion of an artist statement worksheet in which students reflected on their 
artmaking during that lesson. 

I have also created shorthand for the timeline of this study that correlates with the 
lesson number and day of the lesson. For example, the first day of Lesson 1 will be 
referred to as “LID1,” or “Lesson 1 Day 1”; the second day of the first lesson will be 
“L1D2,” or “Lesson 1 Day 2”; and so on. The first lesson of this unit was based around 
posters of original comic book characters, and will be referred to as “Lesson 1” and the 
“Comic Poster” project throughout the remainder of this thesis. In this first lesson, 
students practiced technical skills and began designing their own comic book worlds by 
creating a poster of their comic’s main character or characters. The two learning goals for 
this lesson were that students would be able to demonstrate an understanding of either 
accurate human proportions or posing and gesture, depending on their aesthetic goals for 
their comics, and to demonstrate an understanding of foreground and background in their 


drawings of the main character from their original comic world/series. All of this 
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information was displayed on our class chalkboard throughout the entire lesson in an 
effort to aid Blue’s ability to keep track of the lesson each day (see Figure 4). The 
assessments presented throughout this lesson focused on these two goals as they related 


to students’ artmaking processes. 
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Figure 4. Chalkboard Checklist: Lesson 1. This checklist 


of lesson steps and project goals was displayed in the 


classroom for the entire duration of Lesson 1. 


I presented a wide variety of assessments in Lesson | (see Figure 5 for details), 
ranging from writing to drawing to speaking, in order to test out a range of assessment 
formats. I used Lesson 1’s assessments as a way to figure out how my participants 
responded to each type in order to gear future assessments to their individual strengths 
and needs. I began the Comic Poster project with a Do Now activity in which students 
were prompted to write an art goal and “draw a person.” Blue’s art goal was, surprisingly, 
process-oriented, saying that she wanted to “think before she drew,” and her drawing 


contained multiple figures in a variety of poses. While these first two assessments 
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showed me that she had prior knowledge of the posing and gesture, my observation of 
Blue while she worked showed me that she also did not interact with any other students 


in the class while she worked. 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Lesson # Day # Met Assessment 2 Z : 
eae te Met Project Learning Observation and 
Date Objective(s) i 
Goals Artifacts 
Art Goal: + ; 
L1D1 Posing/Gesture: + 
Do Now: + + 
12-Mar eed F vs. B: N/A 
Exit Ticket: + 
L1D2 Posing/Gesture: + iz 
13-Mar F vs. B: N/A 
L1D3 
i (ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
-Mar 


L1D4 
ae (ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
19-Mar 
L1D5 
(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
20-Mar 
L1D6 Art Goal: + Posing/Gesture: + n 
26-Mar Verbal Q+A: + F vs. B: + 
L1 Extra Day Art Goal: + Posing/Gesture: + “i 
28-Mar Artist Statement: + F vs. B: + 
Figure 5. Blue’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from Blue’s 


assessments during Lesson 1. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that correspond with 
each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix C. 


Throughout Lesson 1, I began to see that Blue’s ability to complete the 
assessments I presented depended on the amount of work that needed to be completed 
that day. For example, though L1D1 went very smoothly, Blue did not fill out the 
Introductory Activity Checklist the following day while she worked on the Pair Drawing 
activity (see Figure 6 for details). Though the activity, which acted as an assessment of 
her ability to draw posed figures from life, prompted her to interact with a peer, which 
she seemed to enjoy, doing the drawing activity and filling out a checklist containing the 
steps to be completed during the activity proved to be too much for her to manage, so she 
did not complete it. She also had trouble explaining her art goal on L1D6 when she 
started making her comic poster, after missing three consecutive days of the lesson. On 
the final day of Lesson 1, Blue excitedly talked to me about her project and what she 


wrote in her artist statement, so it was clear at that point that she understood the 
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worksheet format and had reflected on her artmaking, but something was not clicking for 
her with the other written assessments. Her three absences may have also accounted for 


any difficulties she encountered on her first day back. 


Lesson # Day # tp1 tip2 t1D3 ipa ET 116 Extra Day 
Date 12-Mar 13-Mar 14-Mar 19-Mar 20-Mar 26-Mar 28-Mar 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 13 Students 11 Students 9 Students 14 Students 
Palr’Drawing ABSENT ABSENT ABSENT Art Goal, Poster 
Art Goal, Do Now, Activity, Art Goal, Verbal 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With Project, Artist 
Exit Ticket Introductory Activity Q+A, Poster Project 
Statement 
Checklist 
are Yes - met art goal 
es - drew 
No - did not fill out __ land reflected on 
Connected Artmaking to Assessment Yes - met art goal x = = = characters according . 
checklist process in artist 
% to art goal 
g statement 
3 Yes - pencil, 
= Yes - dry erase Sharpies, and larger 
& | Using Materials To Reach Art Goal a ___ |Yes- pencil 5 5 F u! Ber" Yes - Sharples 
7 marker and pencil paper even though 
she was behind 
; Yes - completed Do : Yes - completed 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking Yes - minimal : : : Yes 
Now project 
Ves -noise- 
Yes - drawing cancelling Yes -noise- 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking Yes activity = - : headphones, didn't cancelling 
No - assessment look up fromher —_| headphones 
g paper 
£ 
g No - did not fill out Yes-Iwent over —_| Yes - finished 
® | Took Necessary Time To Complete Yes - went beyond 
& : checklist and only : : : chalkboard and project and artist 
& |Assessment/Artmaking requirement. 
= drew 1 pose poster goals with her | statement 
E 
e Yes - drew for entire 
ae ; Yes - colored poster 
activity, needed to | Yes - drew until ‘ 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through ; ; Yes - drew until end |for 40 minutes and 
be reminded to mom picked her up ‘ 
© All Allotted Time ‘ Fs of art filled out artist 
= write art goaland | 10 minutes early 
o K statement for 5 
2 exit ticket 
2]. [Original ideas Yes Yes 5 a a Yes Yes 
o| 2 Yes - multiple 
& 3 . characters, 
%/ 2]. ee A Yes - multiple Yes - drew peer 
© | £ |Evidence of Ambition/Risk-Taking - : : foreground and No 
&] = characters and poses | posed as a cat 
§| = background, 
3 dialogue 
5 
2 |Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
& Yes No = = = Yes Yes 
Level 
Givility With Other Students In Yes - worked well 
§ N/A ; = : . N/A N/A 
Group/Conversation with partner 
Yes - she drew and 
& | Contributed To Group/Class Outcome N/A s £ £ N/A N/A 
= posed 
A Yes - discussed 
8 No - shrugged ss 
2 artist statement and 
§ | Talked To Teacher About Yes - excited to draw shoulders when 
A No = : : I took notes on her 
|Assessment/Artmaking multiple characters asked what art goal A 
explanation of her 
meant 
poster 
No - quiet, working 
ms ; : Yes - smiling, 5 : 
«| Positive During Assessment/Artmaking Yes - excited, smiling ti - - - Yes - smiling quickly, looked 
5 igglin 
- ALENT stressed 
5 No - worked slower 
3 : i 
& | Engaged With Peers While Workin 
ERE 2 No-kept to herself and did not draw E ‘ : No-kept to herself No - kept to herself 
Productively 
more than 1 pose 
High class energy - 
a n took a while to get 
| Outstanding Dialogue And Notes i 
3 through directions 
and activity 


Figure 6. Blue’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
the participant observations of Blue that took place each day of Lesson 1. All related in-progress artwork 
photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix C. 


After completing Lesson 1 and talking to me during her first semi-structured 
interview (see Figure 7 for details), it became clear why L1D2 was such an outlier in 
terms of her ability to complete the assessments and make progress in her artmaking and 
how she felt about the assessments I had introduced so far. Blue shared that, though she 
found the Comic Poster project itself interesting because she got to explore ideas about 


the characters she created, her three absences and the sheer amount of assessments made 
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her artmaking experiences confusing each day. She enjoyed the assessments in which she 
was prompted to draw and did not mind writing her art goals before she started working 
for the day, but she got confused when they were presented alongside written checklists 
and exit tickets; completing an assessment in tandem with her artmaking became too 
much to keep track of within one art class. As she talked to me about her frustration with 
the written assessments and the fact that there seemed to be “questions everywhere,” 
(personal communication, April 4" 2018) I began to realize that she met the most of her 
assessment and project goals when there was less for her to keep track of, so I needed to 


limit the number of physical assessments I gave her in the future. 


Question Answer Summary 
How did you feel about this whole project? excited 
Did you enjoy this project? Yes 
Did anything we did in class make you excited to work . . 
- Yes - getting all of my ideas down 
on the project? 
, ; R Almost 
Do you feel like you had enough time to do everything? 
Were any parts of this project difficult? Yes - coming up with visual details for some characters 
Did you feel frustrated at any point? Yes - coloring the poster with thin markers 


What do you feel like you spent the most amount of . : 
; : Drawing and coloring the characters 
time working on? 


Were my directions confusing at any point during the 

lesson? Mm 

Si a ee | as 
Confusing 

this project? 

Which tool was your favorite? Why? 

Which tool was your least favorite? Why? 

Do you feel like any of these tools helped you 

understand what you needed to do each day of the Artist Statement 


project? Which ones? 

Do you feel like any of these tools made anything we 
did more confusing? Which ones? 

Did you enjoy the writing, drawing, or talking tools 
most? Why? 


Yes - the amount of tools was confusing 


Drawing 


Figure 7. Blue’s Interview #1 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from the semi- 
structured interview that took place between Blue and the researcher after Lesson | was complete. All 
related in-progress artwork photos, assessments, and observation logs from Lesson | that correspond with 
this interview can be found in Appendix C. 


In addition to her input on the lesson and assessments, this interview also helped 


me see how easily she looses track of what we are talking about in a conversation and 
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how much she fixates on one idea. She was unsure which assessment I was talking about 
during our conversation until I pointed to it, and once she started talking about one 
character in her poster, it became very difficult to ask her about anything else. Noticing 
these moments within the interview helped me realize that I needed to come up with very 
specific prompts for her when asking the class more broad assessment questions, like 
“What is your art goal today?” My first interview with Blue helped me think about how 
to alter the way I structured these formative assessments in future lessons so that she 
could give them the attention they required without overwhelming her and still benefiting 
her artmaking. 

The chalkboard checklist became an unexpected informal assessment tool that 
assisted both Blue and myself while navigating through this first lesson (see Figure 4). 
Blue’s attendance inconsistencies added to her confusion throughout Lesson 1, but the 
chalkboard became an efficient way to help both of us keep track of where she was in the 
project and what she needed to do that day. I initially decided to create this checklist as a 
way to provide students with a quick reference if they were ever confused about what 
they had to do that day or what to include in their projects, but it quickly evolved into an 
informal formative assessment to help Blue self-direct her artmaking during class. We 
got into a rhythm wherein I would walk to her seat when I saw that she had stopped 
working or looked confused and I asked her what was on the checklist for that day. She 
would read the list and tell me what it said, I would review the details of that day’s part of 
the checklist, and she would re-engage with her project. Reflecting on Blue’s interactions 
with Lesson 1’s assessments and how they impacted her experiences in the classroom 


greatly informed how I approached Lesson 2. 
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Lesson 2 

Lesson 2, or the “Comic Book” lesson, built off of the previous Comic Poster 
lesson by pulling students’ new knowledge about gesture, poses, and proportions into a 
narrative framework. Students created their own comic strips or comic books wherein 
they could include the character(s) from their posters if they wished. The three learning 
goals for this lesson were for students to be able to visually communicate a story through 
their comic strip or book, utilize characters, setting, plot, sequence, and dialogue to 
convey their narrative, and utilize posing and gesture when drawing their characters (see 
Figure 8 for details). 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Lesson # Day # Met Assessment . . . 
ede Met Project Learning Observation and 
Date Objective(s) . 
Goals Artifacts 


L2D1 


(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
27-Mar 
L2D2 
(FINISHED L1) (FINISHED L1) (FINISHED L1) 
28-Mar 


Create Comic: + 


L2D3 4 
3A Convey Narrative: + 
-Apr 
P Posing/Gesture: N/A 

Create Comic: + 

L2D4 ; 
Convey Narrative: + 

4-Apr 


Posing/Gesture: + 


Create Comic: + 
L2D5 ‘ 
Ace Peer QtA: + Convey Narrative: + 
P Posing/Gesture: + 
ic: + 
L2D6 Create Comic: ; 
40-Ani Verbal Art Goal: + Convey Narrative: + 
" Posing/Gesture: + 
Create Comic: + 
L2 Extra Day Artist Statement: + Convey Narrative: + 
12-Apr Posing/Gesture: + 
Figure 8. Blue’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from Blue’s 


assessments during Lesson 2. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that correspond with 
each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix C. 


| ieee 
| ees 


Blue was absent on L2D1 and finished her first project during L2D2, so she began 


Lesson 2 with a slight disadvantage (see Figure 9 for details). Upon beginning the project 
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Lesson # Day # L2D1 L2D2 L2D3 L2D4 L2D5 L2D6 Extra Day 
Date 27-Mar 28-Mar 3-Apr 4-Apr 9-Apr 10-Apr 12-Apr 
Class Duration 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 60 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 14 Students 16 Students 16 Students 16 Students 17 Students 15 Students 
Peer Planning 
ABSENT Checklist, Comic : 7 
. : FINISHED L1 Teacher Post-It, Do a Peer Q+A, Comic Verbal Art Goal, | Comic Book Project, 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With : Questionnaire, Art i : 
(see L1 matrix) Now Activity " Book Project Comic Book Project | Artist Statement 
Goal, Comic Book 
Project 
Yes - followed all Do 
Now steps c¢ tly, | Yes - checklist and 
nea eed cure Yes - reflected on 
e No - did not read questionnaire ( i 
Connected Artmaking to Assessment - - é Yes Yes - met art goal process in artist 
ei post-it (I had to No - art goal did not 
% i f statement 
s verbally direct her to | relate to project 
2 activity) 
= Yes - color-coded all 
2 : = , _, |Yes - pencil and Yes - pencil and Yes - markers and 
®& |Using Materials To Reach Art Goal - - comic elements with Yes - markers ‘ 
= paper markers pencil 
marker 
Yes - finished 
5 Yes - completed Do | Yes - drew 4 pages me S Yes - 6/8 pages Yes - completed 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking 2 = ‘ sketching 8 pages b 
Now of comic : colored project 
and coloring 3 
Yes - noise- 
cancelling ' 
P fi P Yes - noise- 
headphones, Yes -noise-cancelling | Yes - noise- , 
“ " a cancelling 
Yes - noise- completed checklist | headphones, on task |cancelling heudaenee 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking = = cancelling with me, answered in peer conversation | headphones, worked ee see ana 
i i 
headphones questionnaire and drawing and on comic for entire i 
e 5 é artist statement at 
5 without my help, coloring class Becianinn chase 
inni 
5 and worked on her a G 
@ comic 
< Yes - completed all 
2 A E Yes - completed Ar : 
@ |Took Necessary Time To Complete assessments and Yes - made progress | Yes - finished in 15 
— ‘ - - Yes peer Q+A and made é ‘ 
FE |Assessment/Artmaking made a lot of i on comic minutes 
é progress on comic 
progress on comic 
Yes - worked entire | Yes - engaged in 
art time, |extended |peer conversation Yes - finished earl 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through Yes - took 1/2 hour z e s Yes - colored entire a * 
2 - - art time because for 5 minutes and and was able to join 
|All Allotted Time to complete class a 
students were so drew and colored class and begin L3 
engaged until end of art 
Yes - original Yes - original Yes - original 
§ | Original Ideas - - sequence, dialogue, | characters, dialogue, | characters, dialogue, | Yes Yes 
g narrative and narrative and narrative 
3 
2 
£ Yes - finished 
= Yes - sketched 4 i s Yes - took initiative 
> ee ie Z Yes - used most of sketching entire No - less progress wr 
& | ¥§ Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking - - pages of images and to finish early and 
=| 2 the panels provided |. book and began than usual ; 
2] s dialogue A start next project 
e/g coloring 
6 
= |Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
= - - Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
a Level 
E Yes - listened to 
OD ayy x 
Civility With Other Students In Silver present her 
& ty ; 3 = N/A N/A eet N/A N/A 
i Group/Conversation comic, but did not 
ask questions 
5 Yes - excited to talk 
= about hi i 
® | contributed To Group/Class Outcome = : N/A N/A cogapeaessonesl N/A N/A 
3 with partner, comic 
3 made sense to peers 
= Yes - completed 
checklist with me Yes - verbal art goal 
Talked To Teacher About 2 e 
- - - No and was excited to |No was to "keep No 
|Assessment/Artmaking ‘ at 
show me her comic coloring’ 
before she left 
No - complained that Aes 
Yes - smiling and 
legs hurt throughout ae : 
giggling during peer 
me 4 5 class and was a 
Positive During Assessment/Artmaking - - Q Yes - smiling Q+A and smiled Yes Yes 
worried about Hi F 
; while drawing and 
‘ completing ‘ 
Ss coloring 
3 homework later 
7 No - kept to herself, 
a 
as class got louder 
Engaged With Peers While Workin and more rowdy, she 
Ee a 2 = = : u No-kept to herself |Yes Yes - talked to Silver |No 
Productively shrank into herself 
and looked very 
uncomfortable 
Day back from 
Spring Break - more 
kids than we've had 
for art in a whil - Conversation 
7 ee) Class overall was 
rowdy, loud, "| made it a joke revealed that her 3 
i is A . : ‘i hectic and too many 
distracting air about }today" when talking |scribbles (when P 
i s materials were on 
a F the classroom today | about art goal coloring) are not a 
£  |outstanding Dialogue And Notes - : sea Renna os : : 2 the table already - 
Fy "Yes" and "No" Told me the writing | sign of rushing, but : 
Hees did verbal art goals 
responses only. assessments were _|rather intentional - F 
: ‘ instead of planned 
"Do | have to use all | confusing how she wants to fill = 
‘ written ones 
of these pictures?" the space 
when talking about 
panels in Do Now 
Activity 


Figure 9. Blue’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
the participant observations of Blue that took place each day of Lesson 2. All related in-progress artwork 
photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix C. 
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on L2D3, Blue completed the Do Now activity by cutting up the provided images and 
arranging them into a sequence and adding dialogue to create a short comic strip. She 
then labeled parts of her comic strip in accordance with their narrative element 
vocabulary. This activity was designed to help me gauge students’ prior knowledge and 
understanding of comic and narrative elements, including panels, sequence, characters, 
pose, dialogue, setting, and plot. 

Though she completed this entire activity successfully, which showed me that she 
understood the basic elements of this upcoming lesson, she did not read or respond to the 
teacher Post-It I left at her seat at the beginning of class on her own. The Post-It told her 
to see me after I gave directions to the class so that I could set her up with the Do Now 
activity, but I had to direct her completely because she did not read it on her own. Later, 
Blue also decided to make her art goal on L2D4 a “joke,” which rendered it useless in 
terms of effective goal setting. After observing these two breakdowns in communication, 
it became clear to me that, though the language used in these assessments was short and 
simple, Blue needed more direction than other students in order to understand what was 
expected of her in the context of each assessment. 

The verbal assessments in Lesson 2 ultimately engaged her more in the lesson and 
helped her communicate more effectively with her peers and with me about what she was 
thinking and what she did not understand about the project. I was able to find out through 
her Peer Planning checklist on L2D4, for example, that she knew what she wanted her 
narrative to be about, but did not understand many of the vocabulary words I was using. 
As a result of this conversation, I made sure to emphasize them in each conversation I 


had with her, and by the end of the lesson, she was able to follow a conversation using 
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multiple vocabulary words without much issue. She was also excited to talk to me about 
her comic on a few occasions, but it was not until the Peer Q+A on L2DS that Blue really 
began to engage with this unit via the assessments. 

The Peer Q+A prompted students to pick a partner, explain their comic narratives 
to each other, and each ask their partner one question about what they heard. Blue and 
Silver talked about their comics for 15 minutes and, though Blue was not able to think of 
a question to ask Silver, this assessment sparked a friendship between these two 
participants and ignited a level of engagement in discussion that I had not seen in Blue 
before. It also showed me another way in which I needed to give Blue more direction 
when prompting students to discuss their ideas and ask questions in the future. She 
started talking to her peers more and sitting with Silver more regularly as the lesson 
progressed. As a result, I chose to make Blue’s art goal verbal rather than written on 
L2D6, and she was excited to talk to me about her plans for her comic book. Throughout 
Lesson 2, I began to see that, though Blue was shy, verbal assessments were helping her 
to connect to other students throughout the artmaking process and engaging her to talk 
about what she was doing, which had not occurred in my class until this point. 

Additionally, I found that Blue’s artist statements were as helpful for her to reflect 
on her artmaking as it was for me to reflect on my teaching. She did not show much 
emotion in class, so it was hard for me to tell if she was stressed, overwhelmed, content, 
or engaged while she was working, but this written self-reflection at the end of each 
lesson was becoming a great way for me to better understand how she felt during the 
lesson. Though Lesson 1 gave me some information about how Blue reacted to some 


assessments, it was not until Lesson 2 that the assessments themselves started to become 
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a way to facilitate conversations and feedback between Blue and myself. Throughout 
Lesson 2, I began to see that though drawing and written pre-assessments and post- 
assessments were helpful to Blue on the first and last days of a lesson, the continuous 
assessments helped her engagement far more if they were verbal. I slowly became more 
flexible throughout this lesson as a result of the way that Blue worked during Lesson 2, 
and these discoveries greatly informed my teaching and the way other participants 
worked through the projects for the rest of this unit. 

Lesson 3/4 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, I altered the plan for my unit and scaffolded 
Lessons 3 and 4 so that some students completed 3 and moved on to 4 while others 
completed 3 and 4 in tandem. The end of Lesson 3 and beginning of Lesson 4 blended 
together for all three participants, which is why Lessons 3 and 4 have been grouped 
together in this subsection. The logistics of Lesson 3 will be discussed in the following 
paragraph and those for Lesson 4 will be discussed later. 

I began Lesson 3 knowing far more about Blue than I had at the start of the 
previous two lessons, and it is the knowledge I had about her specific experiences that 
prompted me to design the assessments for this lesson the way that I did. In Lesson 3, or 
the “Comic Scene” project, students took part in a large-scale group project wherein they 
collaboratively combined their comic worlds into a single story and depicted one “scene” 
from that story on a large piece of cardboard. The goals for this project were that students 
would be able to work collaboratively in groups of 2-6 to combine their original comics 


into a single story, convey a narrative within their scene by using characters, setting, and 
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plot, include a foreground and background in their scene, and mix at least 5 different 


paint colors to use in their scene (see Figures 10, 11, and 12 for details). 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Met Project Learning Observation and 
Goals Artifacts 


L3D1 
(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
11-Apr 


Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 

F vs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 


Lesson # Day # Met Assessment 
Date Objective(s) 


13D3 
16-Apr (ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
(ABSENT) 


Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 

F vs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: 
N/A 

Convey Narrative: N/A 
Fvs. B: N/A 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 


L3D6/L4D1 
19-Apr 


Group Collaboration: 
N/A 

Convey Narrative: N/A 
Fvs. B: N/A 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 


L3D8/L4D3 
(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
24-Apr 


Group Collaboration: 
N/A 

Convey Narrative: N/A 
Fvs. B: N/A 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


L3D7/L4D2 
23-Apr 


L3D9/L4D4 
25-Apr 


Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 


L3D10/L4D5 F vs. B: + Key 
26-Apr Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + INo(-) sd 


Figure 10. Blue’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 3/4. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
Blue’s assessments during Lesson 3/4. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that 
correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix C. 
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OC 
— a 


[eo minutes | 60 minures | 
# of Students i | ss Hof StudentsinArtClass | Art | ss Hof StudentsinArtClass | 18 Students 
Teacher Post-Its, Teacher Post-Its, 
Do Ni tionnal 
— rt = Verbal Art Goal, Verbal Art Goal, 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With Teacher-Group Convo, PpriaciiGe pe Varietal paid 
Exit Ticket, Scene af ao 


Exit Ticket, Scene Exit Ticket, Scene 
Project 


Engagement Criteria 


Figure I1. Blue’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 3. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Blue that took place each day of Lesson 3. All related in-progress 


artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 
C. 
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Lesson # Day # 


ee 
Case Duration [sominutes 
# of Students in Art Class 19 Students 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Connected Artmaking to Assessment 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 


Progress Being Made On Artmaking 


Focused On Assessment/Artmaking 


Took Necessary Time To Complete 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through 
All Allotted Time 


Original ideas 


Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking 


< 
2 
S 
3 
< 
= 
— 
Zz 
3 
é 
o 


Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
Level 


Engagement Criteria 


ee ica 


Civility With Other Students In 
Group/Conversation 


Contributed To Group/Class Outcome 
Talked To Teacher About 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Positive During Assessment/Artmaking 


Engaged With Peers While Working 
Productively 


Outstanding Dialogue And Notes 


13D6 / L4D1 


Do Now Survey, Verbal 
Art Goal, Teacher- 
Group Convo, Student 
Gallery Walk, Exit 
Ticket, Scene+Clay 
Projects 

Yes 


Yes - clay, got all 
materials for her 
partner and her - 
remembered 
everything from demo 


Yes - experimented 


‘on experimenting with 
clay all of class 


Yes - Do Now, verbal 
art goal, teacher 
convo, exit ticket 

No - didn't do gallery 
walk 


(pieces the size of her 
thumbprint) and didn't 
keep any pieces 


Yes 


Yes - watched, 
listened, and 
participated in demo, 
she and Silver showed 
each other what they 
made as they worked 
Yes - volunteered to 
add texture to demo 


Yes 
Yes - Silver looked like 


13D7 / L4D2 13D8 / L4D3 13D9 / Lapa 


13010 / L4D5 


18 Students 13 Students 


Teacher Post-its, 
Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay 
Projects 


Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay 

Projects 


ABSENT 


Yes 


Yes - clay, set up all 
clay materials correctly 
immediately following 
Girections - only 
student to do so today 


Yes - acrylic paint and 
dry clay 


Yes - started painting 


Yes - made clay pieces z 
clay pieces 


Yes - noise-canceling 
headphones, focused 
on clay for entire art 
time 


Yes - noise-cancelling 
headphones, focused 
on mixing paint colors 
for her clay 


Yes - teacher post-its, 
verbal art goal, teacher 
convo, exit ticket 

No - didn't do gallery 
walk 


Yes - verbal art goal, 
teacher convo, exit 
ticket 

No - didn't do gallery 
walk 


Yes - mixed colors and 
painted all of class 
Yes - original clay 
Subjects 
Yes - delicate painting 


Yes - completed 2 clay 
pieces and set to dry 


Yes - mixed colors for 


¥ 
7” her partner and herself 


Yes - asked more 
questions than usual 
today 

Yes 


Yes - talked about 
what she made at end 
of class 


Yes - talked a little 
with Silver, didn't 
interact much with 
others 


| changed the L4 goals 
to be much broader 
(subject) based on 
student verbal 
feedback at the start of 
class today 

"| made me anda 
carrot bowl," Seems 
content with what she 
made - doesn't seem 
to want to make more 


“Am | doing this right?" 
- about painting the 
clay. "Do you like it?" 
Missed initial 
directions - | caught 
her up using the 
chalkboard 


Teacher Post-its, 
Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Scene+Clay Projects, 
Artist Statement 


Yes - finished scene 
and clay 

Yes - noise-cancelling 
headphones, focused 
on painting and 
finishing lesson by end 
of class today 

Yes - mom came to 
pick her up when she 
started artist 
statement - probably 
felt rushed, but did it 
all correctly 

Yes - focused for an 
hour and finished 
everything she needed 
to on time 


Yes - finished clay, 
scene, and artist 


Yes - gave direction for 
color mixing 


Yes - asked a color- 
mixing question 
Yes 


Yes - told Silver the 
colors to mix while she 
painted the rest of her 
clay pieces 


"How do you make 
orange?" -| directed 
her to color wheel and 
she figured it out 
herself 

Her pieces are sturdy - 
solid demonstration of 
all L4 learning goals 


Figure 12. Blue’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 4. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Blue that took place each day of Lesson 4. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 


C. 
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The Do Now activity that started off this lesson was a game show-inspired quiz 
game in which I projected multiple-choice questions on the classroom’s TV, students 
wrote and held up their answers on dry erase boards, and I recorded students’ answers. 
The questions were designed to help me gauge students’ memory of previously assessed 
concepts from this unit as well as prior knowledge about color mixing. Due to the fact 
that Blue missed the first day of this lesson, she had to complete this Do Now activity on 
a computer and write her answers out on a piece of paper to then give to me. Silver 
clicked through the questions and read them aloud to Blue since I had a feeling, based on 
previous assessments, that the amount of reading that this assessment required when done 
independently would have been overwhelming for her. After successfully making it 
through her pre-assessment, Blue was ready to begin making her scene with Silver, who 
had asked to be Blue’s partner when Blue was absent on L3D1. The two of them began 
talking about and drawing their scene on L3D2. 

From L2D4 through the end of the unit, the usual structure of art class was 
relatively uniform. Students would receive Post-Its with comments and questions from 
me about their projects and then I would walk around and ask groups what their art goals 
were for that day and have brief conversations with them about their projects and answer 
any questions they had. Students had the option to walk around the room to look at what 
other groups were making and ask questions (i.e. student gallery walks), and the end of 
each day concluded with an exit ticket, which asked students about how they felt about 
their work that day, what they did, and if they had any questions for me. 

The only outlier in Lessons 3 and 4 was L3D4, in which Blue was unengaged, 


silent, and did not participate in any artmaking or assessments. I have reason to believe 
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that this was due to events that happened in school earlier that day and could not be 
addressed while she was at Portside, and though I will not speculate here, I will not be 
including this day in my overall analysis of Lessons 3 and 4. 

Throughout this unit, Blue consistently listened to Silver read their teacher Post- 
Its out loud, contributed to coming up with her group’s verbal art goals, listened during 
teacher-group conversations, and completed her exit tickets. Though she never opted to 
walk around and look at other group’s projects, Blue successfully participated in all of 
the other daily continuous assessments and artmaking, which informed my teaching to an 
astounding degree. After filling out an almost incoherent exit ticket during L3D4, I 
realized that I needed to create an alternative exit ticket for her that asked the same 
questions, but in a simpler way. 

After making this change and implementing it the following day, all of her 
following exit tickets contained answers that showed she was able to reflect on her 
artmaking. Additionally, I realized early in Lesson 3 that once she reached her art goal 
for the day, she stopped working for the day, so our group conversations started centering 
around how she could push her work further or help her partner if she finished early 
instead of just discussing what her plan was for the day. These daily one-on-one 
discussions with Blue helped me write more direct feedback and questions on her Post-Its 
and helped her stay focused and pay more attention to detail while drawing and painting. 

After announcing that Lesson 4 would involve clay, I received a lot of feedback 
from Blue and my other two participants that they wanted to incorporate clay into their 


scene, rather than creating an entirely new project. In response, I decided to scaffold the 
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last portion of this unit so that students had the option to complete their Comic Scene and 
then create something out of clay or incorporate their clay into their Comic Scene. 

Lesson 4 began with a brief Do Now activity in the form of a quick “thumbs up- 
thumbs down” survey in which I gleaned information about students’ overall knowledge 
of working with clay and texture. After a demonstration of the slip and score method, 
students were told that their two goals for while working with clay were to use the slip 
and score method to create an object out of clay that is composed of multiple forms as 
well as incorporate texture on the surface of their clay object. All continuous assessments 
from Lesson 3 were carried out the same way in Lesson 4, as these two lessons happened 
in tandem in the classroom for the remainder of the unit. 

Blue chose to make clay pieces that were separate from her Comic Scene, and her 
ability to remember and execute all set up, clean up, and slipping and scoring steps each 
day of Lesson 4 proved that she took in verbal information much easier than written, so I 
made sure to continue tying my Post-Its in to our daily conversations. Her exit tickets 
from Lesson 4 are also evident that she was paying close attention to her time 
management because she was consistently asking if she was on track to finish her 
projects on time. I had never heard that concern from her during our conversations in 
class, so having this written reflective exit ticket at the end of each class helped create a 
dialogue between Blue and myself that was not there before this study. Learning that time 
management was a concern of Blue’s and knowing that she could be easily distracted 
prompted me to start giving verbal reminders of how much class time remained to the 
entire class during the latter half of each art class. This helped her, as well as other 


participants, stay on track through the end of art class through the end of the unit. 
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Blue’s second interview, which took place after the entire unit, ended up giving 
me even more insight into how she felt about the assessments and artmaking that she did 
throughout each lesson (see Figures 13 and 14 for details). Talking to Blue about which 
assessments she enjoyed and what she found difficult filled the final gaps in my 
understanding about how she thought and felt about this study. Though I did discover a 
significant amount of information about what made sense to Blue and what needed to be 
altered in order for her to remain engaged and learning in this unit, this interview showed 
me, quite plainly, that she preferred the verbal assessments the most because she “could 
actually talk” (personal conversation, May 14", 2018). She appeared to enjoy verbal 
activities because they did not come with the stresses of reading, writing, or spelling, all 


of which she found quite challenging. 


Question 

How did you feel about the 4 projects we did during 
this comic unit? 
Which project did you enjoy the most? Why? 
Which project did you enjoy the least? Why? 
Which project did you find most interesting or exciting? 
Why? 

Which project are you most proud of? Why? 

Do you feel like you had enough time to finish each 
project? 

During which project do you feel like you learned the 
most? Why? 
Were any of these four projects difficult? 
Did you feel frustrated at any point during these 
projects? Why? 

Were my directions confusing at any point during these 
lessons? 


Answer Summary 


Comic Scene 


Comic Poster 


Comic Book 


Student Rating 
Assessment Scale (Pre-, Continuous, and Post Included) (1-3) 
Lesson 1: Comic Poster 
Figure drawing Do Now Activity 


1-question Exit Ticket 
Written Art Goals 
Pair Pose/Gesture Drawing Activity 


Telling me the foreground and background in your poster 
Artist Statement 

Lesson 2: Comic Book 

Asking questions Comic Narrative Do Now Activity 

Peer Planning Checklist 


Which part(s) of the artmaking process (planning, 
making, asking for help, talking or working as a member 
of a group) was/were most difficult for you? 


Did you not want to do one or some of these parts? 
Why? 


No answer Comic Questionnaire 


Which part do you feel like you spent the most amount Written Art Goals 

of time on during each project? Peer QtA 

(See Assessment Scale for Context) Artist Statement 

Why were the 3s your favorite tools to use? | got to talk Lesson 3/4: Group Comic Scene + Clay 

Did any of these tools help you understand what you 
needed to do during the project? Which ones? | don’t know Do Now Survey 


Which tools would you like to use again in class in the 
future? 


Teacher Post-Its from me 
Teacher-Group Conversations with me 


HEH EEFHEHT EFF 


Why were your 1s your least favorite tools to use? had to write Exit Tickets 
Did any of these tools frustrate you or make anything Walking around and looking at other people's projects 
we did more confusing? Which ones? Do Now Questionnaire - trouble with spelling Artist Statement 


(Left) Figure 13. Blue’s Interview #2 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from the 
semi-structured interview that took place between Blue and the researcher after the final lesson of the unit 
(Lesson 4) was complete. All related in-progress artwork photos, assessments, and observation logs from 
the unit that correspond with this interview be found in Appendix C. (Right) Figure 14. Blue’s Interview #2 
Scale Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates the score that Blue gave to each assessment during Interview #2. 
The scale ranges from | (“really did not like it”), 2 (“did not mind it’), to 3 (“really liked it’). 
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The analysis of Blue’s experiences within this unit will be discussed further as 
they relate to the other participants’ experiences toward the end of this chapter. To 
conclude Blue’s case narrative, it must be acknowledged that Blue was almost always 
engaged in physically making her artwork, but the assessments helped her better 
understand and meet the learning goals, self-reflect on her progress on a regular basis, 
and connect with other students. All of this, ultimately, informed the way that I delivered 
directions, designed assessments, and altered the unit as I received this ongoing feedback 
to not only benefit Blue’s learning and engagement, but ultimately positively impact the 
rest of my participants as well, which I will discuss later in this chapter. 

Silver 

All data presented in this section is in accordance with the data collected for 
Silver, a 3 grade neurotypical girl. Her data has been presented chronologically under 
the subheadings, “Lesson 1,” “Lesson 2,” and “Lesson 3/4.” Throughout each lesson’s 
narrative, I will discuss Silver’s behavior in the classroom, how she reacted to the 
presented assessments, and how her actions impacted my teaching and the trajectory of 
the lesson and unit. Throughout her narrative, I will present explanations of artifacts 
(images of which can be found in Appendix D), quotes from her interviews, and matrices 
that delineate all coded data collected from artifacts, observation, and interviews. Each 
matrix is labeled with an outline of its data collection method. All data presented for 
Silver will be further analyzed later in this chapter and in Chapter V, and all data 
presented can also be found in Appendix D. 

I began this study knowing quite a bit about Silver’s school life, artmaking 


process, and interests, but it was not until I began my research that I started to realize just 
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how shy she was and how much she thought about her artwork. As her narrative 
unfolded, the assessments I implemented helped facilitate an ongoing conversation 
between the two of us about her artwork as well as help her understand how to be a more 
independent and self-sufficient student and artist. 

Lesson I 

Silver’s engagement in Lesson | improved substantially as she began getting used 
to the variety of assessments that I presented (see Figures 15 and 16 for details). She 
began L1D1 by forgetting to write an art goal and rushing through the Do Now figure 
drawing activity so that she could talk to her friends. After observing this, I realized that I 
would need to emphasize the chalkboard checklist while giving directions at the start of 


each day in order to ensure that she knew she needed to write an art goal. 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Lesson # Day # Met Assessment a , 
ay is. Met Project Learning Observation and 
Date Objective(s) 
Goals Artifacts 
L1D1 Posing/Gesture: - 
12-Mar F vs. B: N/A 
L1D2 Pair Drawing Activity: + |Posing/Gesture: + 
13-Mar Activity Checklist: + Fvs. B: N/A 
L1D3 Posing/Gesture: + 
14-Mar F vs. B: N/A 


L1D4 


Posing/Gesture: + 
19-Mar F vs. B: + 


L1iD5 


Posing/Gesture: + 
20-Mar F vs. B: + 


L1D6 é Posing/Gesture: + 
26-Mar ; : F vs. B: + 
Artist Statement: + 


Figure 15. Silver’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
Silver’s assessments during Lesson 1. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that 
correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix D. 


Silver worked with a friend during the Pair Drawing Activity the following day 
and spent far more time drawing and participating in the activity, which showed me that 


she may need peer interaction or movement built into the curriculum in order to engage 
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Lesson # Day # L1D1 L1p2 L1D3 L1D4 Libs L1D6 
Date 12-Mar 13-Mar 14-Mar 19-Mar 20-Mar 26-Mar 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 13 Students 11 Students 11 Students 15 Students 10 Students 9 Students 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Art Goal, Do Now, 
Exit Ticket 


Pair Drawing 
Activity, 
Introductory Activity 
Checklist 


Art Goal, Poster 
Project 


Teacher Post-it, Art 
Goal, Poster Project 


Art Goal, Poster 
Project 


Art Goal, Verbal 
Q+A, Poster Project, 
Artist Statement 


Material Usage 


» 
= 
o 
i= 
o 
i) 
o 
< 
o 

2 
o 

E 

= 


Connected Artmaking to Assessment 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 


Progress Being Made On Artmaking 


Focused On Assessment/Artmaking 


Took Necessary Time To Complete 
|Assessment/Artmaking 


Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through 
All Allotted Time 


Yes - exit ticket 
connects to Do Now 
No - did not fill out 
art goal 


No - used pencil, 
didn't fill out art goal 


Yes - completed Do 
Now 


No - worked on art 
for less than 5 
minutes and talked 
to friends for all 
remaining art time, 
did not appear 
focused on activity 


Yes - Do Now and 
exit ticket, 

No - did not fill out 
art goal 


No - completed Do 
Now and exit ticket 
in under 5 minutes 
and did not fill out 
art goal, needed to 
be reminded to fill 
out exit ticket 


Yes - filled out 
checklist as she 
worked on activity 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - completed pair 
drawing activity 


Yes - picked same 
friend to work today, 
but got more done 
than yesterday 


Yes - worked with 
partner on drawing 
activity for entire art 
time 


Yes - met art goal 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - added to pair 
drawing and started 
poster 


Yes - very 
meticulous drawing 
on poster - looked 
incredibly focused 


Yes - drew another 
sketch for pair 
drawing activity and 
then started her 
poster 


Yes - sketched peer 
for first 1/2 of class, 
started drawing 
poster for second 
1/2 of class 


Yes - original title 


Yes - directly applied 
post-it to art goal 
and artmaking 


Yes - pencil and 
colored pencils 


Yes - worked on 
poster 


Yes - worked quietly 
on poster for all of 
class 


Yes - worked 15 
minutes past 
designated art time 


Yes - met art goal 


Yes - colored pencils 
and Sharpies 


Yes - adding to 
poster background 


Yes - focused for 
first 20 minutes of 
art time and then 
left room 


Yes - worked well 
while in room 


No - worked for 20 
minutes before 
leaving room with 
toothache 


Yes - met art goal, 
artist statement 
reflects artmaking 


Yes - felt and beads 


Yes - finished poster 


Yes - finished all 
lesson components 
before end of class 


Yes - spent 10 
minutes finishing 
poster and 5 on 
artist statement 


Yes - finished 
projecting first 15 
minutes of class time 


Yes - only student to 


and activity 


before starting her 
poster 


released on her 
poster 


§ we Yes - original x x i 
8 | Original Ideas eee Yes - unique poses |anduniquestartto |Yes Yes include 3D elements 
: 3 character pose in poster 
= & No - minimal y ICE Ween Yes - changed plan 
es - aerial drawin, ‘es - draw 
4 = Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking time/work spent on le 3 for character based |Yes Yes - material choice 
= = : of peer character's profile ear ee 
o| = drawing on teacher's critique 
E 2 Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
mw) 9 Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
o Level 
e Giulio Win oho Suan Yes -tookturnand |Yes - worked 
ivility Wi er Students In 
u 3 N/A worked well with efficiently with N/A N/A N/A 
c¢ |Group/Conversation 
s partner partner 
= 
5 Contributed To Group/Class Outcome N/A Yes N/A N/A N/A N/A 
3 Yes - excited to tell 
& | Talked To Teacher About me all about her 
2 r No No Yes No Yes 
Assessment/Artmaking work when | came 
around to check in 
es ? 3 Yes - giggly No - appeared 
Positive During Assessment/Artmaking Yes oe Yes Yes Yes 
throughout activity uncomfortable 
S Yes - excited to talk 
3 No - chatted with i 
Ss x i. “ to friend about 
% | Engaged With Peers While Working peers about Yes - less chatty than 
a i P Yes é Yes poster when she Yes 
Productively unrelated topics previous days 
: 2 came back toward 
while working 
end of class 
"Do you want to add 
anything else to your 
background to fill 
that negative 
space?" (Teacher) 
, E "No, | like it like 
. Asked me if she Said she wants to Sen 
High class energy - > this." (S) 
“ f could do more write when her ‘ 
o : P took a while to get Rie Artist statement 
| Outstanding Dialogue And Notes a ; - sketches of peer comic will be - 
6 through directions shows that she 


recognizes she didn't 
meet a project goal 
Checklist on board 
and verbal prompts 
at beginning of class 
helped her stay on 
track 


Figure 16. Silver’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Silver that took place each day of Lesson 1. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 
D. 
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with artmaking. She also filled out the checklist that went along with the activity, and 
proceeded to write an art goal every day for the remainder of Lesson 1. 

I did not need to make many any accommodations for Silver in regard to the 
assessments I presented because she showed consistent effort and skill every day after the 
first day of the lesson. I did, however, test out teacher feedback via a Post-It note on 
L1D4, when I realized that a lot of my students spent the first few minutes of every class 
asking me what to do, so I did not always get the chance to give other students, namely 
Silver, feedback before they started working. She had begun drawing her character’s head 
on her Comic Poster, but her head was very small. I then wrote out a comment and a 
critique on a Post-It that asked her to try drawing the head larger so that the body can be 
larger and stuck it on Silver’s poster for her to read at the beginning of the following 
class. 

She responded beautifully and made my comment her art goal and redrew her 
character on a larger scale. She was able to reflect on her artmaking, write an art goal 
based on my feedback, and start working while I settled other students into their projects 
for the day. Due to the success that Silver had with the Post-It assessment, I started 
thinking about how I could implement it into future lessons in the unit on a more regular 
basis, which I did in Lessons 3 and 4. Silver talked about this in her artist statement at the 
end of Lesson 1, which proved that these assessments were starting to help her reflect on 
her choices during her artmaking. 

My interview with Silver after Lesson 1 shed more light on how she felt about 
this unit thus far (see Figure 17 for details). In addition to learning that she enjoyed 


creating her Comic Poster as well as the assessment tools that involved drawing, I also 
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found out that, contrary to Blue’s experience, Silver found the Introductory Activity 
Checklist incredibly helpful because it listed all of the activity steps and materials she 
needed to complete the Pair Drawing Activity. Upon hearing this, I realized how much 
Silver had referenced the chalkboard checklist throughout the unit and found that, though 
Blue responded best to verbal assessments during her artmaking process, Silver needed a 
visual list of steps or goals near her in order to keep track of what she needed to 
accomplish each day. It was exciting to see that a tool I had initially designed for a 
student with special needs (i.e. the chalkboard checklist) was also benefitting a 


neurotypical student. 


Was this project interesting to you? 


Did anything we did in class make you excited to work 
on the project? Yes - creating the poster 
Do you feel like you had enough time to do everything? 


Were any parts of this project difficult? Pair Drawing Activity 
Did you feel frustrated at any point? Yes - when drawing the character larger 


What do you feel like you spent the most amount of 
time working on? The poster itself 


Were my directions confusing at any point during the 
lesson? 
What did you think about the tools we used during 


Which tool was your favorite? Why? Do Now Activity 


Do you feel like any of these tools helped you 
understand what you needed to do each day of the 


project? Which ones? Introductory Activity Checklist 

Do you feel like any of these tools made anything we 

did more confusing? Which ones? i 
Did you enjoy the writing, drawing, or talking tools 


Figure 17. Silver’s Interview #1 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from the semi- 
structured interview that took place between Silver and the researcher after Lesson | was complete. All 
related in-progress artwork photos, assessments, and observation logs from Lesson | that correspond with 
this interview can be found in Appendix D. 
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Lesson 2 

Silver’s engagement and focus carried over into Lesson 2 when students created 
their original comic books. In addition to being incredibly engaged in the Do Now 
activity wherein students composed their own comic strips using the same set of images, 
I saw that she did not answer any of my vocabulary questions as we went over the 
elements of narrative that we would be using in this lesson. In response, I made sure to 
review the vocabulary words at the start of each class when going over the chalkboard 
checklist, and by L2D4, she was numbering her comic book panels like she did in her Do 


Now and starting to use them in conversation with me about her comic (see Figures 18 


and 19 for details). 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Lesson # Day # Met Assessment 9 ‘ 
ik Met Project Learning Observation and 
Date Objective(s) , 
Goals Artifacts 
Create Comic: + 
Do Now: + Convey Narrative: + + 
Posing/Gesture: N/A 
Create Comic: + 
Planning Checklist: + e 
tuissionnaie: « Convey Narrative: + + 
: Posing/Gesture: + 
Create Comic: + 
Teacher Post-it: + Ss 
Ak Coaks Convey Narrative: + 
Z Posing/Gesture: + 


Create Comic: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Posing/Gesture: + 
Create Comic: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Posing/Gesture: + 


Create Comic: + 

Convey Narrative: + 

Posing/Gesture: + 

Figure 18. Silver’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
Silver’s assessments during Lesson 2. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that 
correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix D. 


Verbal Art Goal: + 
Artist Statement: + 
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In addition to the connections Silver made between her artmaking and Lesson 2’s 
learning goals, the assessments within this lesson also opened the door to a friendship 
that kept her engaged in her artmaking instead of distracting her from it. When she and 
Blue paired up to work together on the Peer Q+A on L2D5, Silver spent the first 15 
minutes of art class discussing her comic with Blue. I had not seen these two students 
interact prior to this activity, and this connection was made as a direct result of the 
assessments implemented into the curriculum. As previously mentioned, Silver was an 
incredibly shy student, so making a new connection with a peer made a big impact on her 
artmaking process, as seen in Lessons 3 and 4 when she chose to work with Blue on a 


group project. 
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Lesson # Day # L2D1 L2D2 L2D3 L2D4 L2D5 L2D6 
Date 27-Mar 28-Mar 3-Apr 4-Apr 9-Apr 10-Apr 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 


# of Students in Art Class 


11 Students 


14 Students 


16 Students 


16 Students 


16 Students 


17 Students 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Do Now Activity 


Peer Planning 
Checklist, Comic 
Questionnaire, 
Comic Book Project 


Teacher Post-It, Art 
Goal, Comic Book 
Project 


Art Goal, Comic Book 
Project 


Peer Q+A, Comic 
Book Project 


Verbal Art Goal, 
Comic Book Project, 
Artist Statement 


Engagement Criteria 


Material Usage 


€ 
S 
E 
& 
2 
c 
5 
= 
ry 
E 
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Connected Artmaking to Assessment 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 


Progress Being Made On Artmaking 


Focused On Assessment/Artmaking 


Took Necessary Time To Complete 
|Assessment/Artmaking 


Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through 
All Allotted Time 


Yes - scissors, glue, 
markers 


Yes - completed Do 
Now 


Yes - worked entire 
time for both parts 


Yes - created comic 
(part 1) and color- 
coded (part 2) along 
with class 


Yes - worked entire 
time for both parts 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - sketched all 
panels and started 
drawing characters 


Yes - got right to 
work after | cut her 
paper 


Yes - did checklist 
and questionnaire in 
15 minutes, spent 
rest of art time 
starting comic 


Yes - met art goal 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - finished 5 
panels today 


Yes - engaged for 
about 20 minutes 


Yes - focused for 
first 1/2 of class, 
stopped working 
after friends finished 
their work for the 
day 


Yes - numbered 
comic panels 
similarly to Do Now 
sequence 
component 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - finished first 
page, up to panel 10 


Yes - barely looked 
up from project, 
great attention to 
detail in drawing 


Yes - focused and 
worked entire art 
time 


Yes - talked to 
partner about the 
work she's done so 
far 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - finished up to 
panel 18 


Yes - worked for all 
of class 


Yes - Q+A took a 
while and 
conversation was 
fruitful, but spent 
rest of art time on 
comic 


Yes - met verbal art 
goal 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - finished comic 
book 


Yes - worked on 
finishing project for 
entire art time 


Yes - finished comic 
book and filled out 
artist statement 
without my 
prompting or a 
reminder 


Yes - took her time 
finishing comic and 
artist statement 


Creativity/ Innovation 


Original Ideas 


Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking 


Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
Level 


Yes - original comic 
sequence and 
narrative 


Yes - used most of 
the allotted panels 


Yes 


Yes - original 
characters and panel 
outline 

Yes - filled 3 pages 
with panels, plans to 
make a comic book 


Yes 


Yes - original 
narrative 


Yes - continuing to 
fill panels 


Yes 


Yes - original 
narrative 


Yes - continuing to 
fill panels 


Yes 


Yes - original 
narrative 


Yes - continuing to 
fill panels 


Yes 


Yes - original 
narrative 


Yes - finished panels 
she outlined 


Yes 


Collaboration 


Civility With Other Students In 
Group/Conversation 


Contributed To Group/Class Outcome 


Talked To Teacher About 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Yes - listened to 
speakers when 
vocab was reviewed 
(part 2) 


No - did not raise 
hand for any 
questions asked 


Yes - worked 
productively with 
peer for checklist 


Yes - listened to 
peer and talked 
through ideas 


No - hasn't talked to 
me about her 
narrative yet 


N/A 


Yes - explained 
comic, clear 
narrative and ideas 
overall, plans to 
sketch all in pencil 
first 


Yes - waved me over 
to show me what 
she was drawing 


Yes - listened to 
Blue and was excited 
to share her comic 


Yes - we talked 
through her writers 
block 


Yes - smiling and 


N/A 


N/A 


Yes - verbal art goal 
was to “finish 
comic", got stuck on 
narrative again and 
asked for help 


Yes - overall positive 


yet 


everything on her 
post-it - written 
assessments/ 
feedback seem to be 
helpful, she can 
follow along 


assessments) so far 


‘ositive During Assessment/Artmakin. es es es es i : s 
Positive During A: t/Artmaking iv ve Ye NA . 
giggling during Q+A attitude all class 
. 
Ss Yes - very engaged 
3S No - distracted when F Fe Ny i 3 
a % i + Yes - talked to new No - quiet and in Q+A discussion, 
@ |Engaged With Peers While Workin. : : .__ [other students A a ‘4 
Er d With P While Worki ther student: 
a % No friend while working ae worked by herself outgoing and willing |No - quietly focused 
Productively E around her finished 
throughout art time today to share on a smaller 
for the day i i 
scale with friends 
Day back from 
Spring Break - more Recteeraepdl ais 
itude an is 
kids than we've had I talked to her about - 
, 2 5 Statement seem like 
for art in a while - her narrative - got ; i 
she's glad with how 
rowdy, loud, stuck at panel 15, so ps 
F ena 5 " her comic turned out 
Completely on track -| distracting air about | Hasn't expressed any|| asked "how does 
‘<. a i Class overall was 
o . $ only participant who |the classroom today | resistance toward she get from here to 3 
| Outstanding Dialogue And Notes - Hans ‘" hectic and too many 
6 hasn't missed aday |Responded to art goals (or any the poster?" - she 


made connection 
with original idea 
and made great 
progress after that 


materials were on 

the table already - 

did verbal art goals 
instead of planned 
written ones 


Figure 19. Silver’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Silver that took place each day of Lesson 2. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 


D. 
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Lesson 3/4 

Silver wanted to be Blue’s partner for the Comic Scene project even though Blue 
was absent during L3D1. After starting the lesson off strong by doing well with the game 
show-inspired Do Now questionnaire activity, she wrote a list of questions to ask Blue 
the following day in order to help them plan their group project. She ended up using a lot 
of vocabulary from the Do Now activity, which showed me how much new material she 
was already retaining. Lesson 3 proved to be a challenge in collaboration for Silver, and I 
found that most of her issues throughout the project stemmed from her inability to 
communicate with Blue about their plans for the project (see Figures 20, 21, and 22 for 
details). As I began to see this occur in the first few days of the project, I began using 
their verbal art goals as a way to gear our teacher-group conversation toward 
collaborative skills rather than technical ones. Spending less than five minutes each day 
with Silver and Blue at the start of class to go over their art goals and Post-Its from me 
provided a very straightforward, structured, and consistent format for us to talk about 
how they would work together that day. 

In addition to the positive impact that direct teacher feedback had on Silver’s 
engagement and ability to collaborate with her partner, continuing to review the 
chalkboard checklist gave her daily reminders of what she needed to do that day. She was 
also one of the only students who took advantage of the Student Gallery Walk, and took 
some time out of L3D4 to walk around and talk to other students about the Comic Scenes 
they were making. With the exception of some difficulty with communication, which I 
worked out with her in our daily teacher-group conversations, Silver moved through 


Lesson 3 relatively seamlessly. 
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Lesson # Day # 


Date 


L3D6/L4D1 
19-Apr 


L3D7/L4D2 
23-Apr 


L3D8/L4D3 
24-Apr 


L3D9/L4D4 
25-Apr 


L3D10/L4D5 
26-Apr 


Met Assessment 
Objective(s) 


Verbal Art Goal: + 
Teacher-Group Convo: + 
Exit Ticket: + 


Teacher Post-its: + 
Verbal Art Goal: + 
Teacher-Group Convo: + 
Exit Ticket: + 

Teacher Post-its: + 
Verbal Art Goal: + 
Teacher-Group Convo: + 
Student Gallery Walk: + 
Exit Ticket: + 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 


Met Project Learning 
Goals 

Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
F vs, B: + 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs, B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 

F vs. Br + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 

F vs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 


Observation and 
Artifacts 


[ Key 


Figure 20. Silver’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 3/4. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
Silver’s assessments during Lesson 3/4. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that 
correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix D. 
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Lesson # Day # 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Connected Artmaking to Assessment 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 


Progress Being Made On Artmaking 


Focused On Assessment/Artmaking 


Took Necessary Time To Complete 
|Assessment/Artmaking 


Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through 
All Allotted Time 


Original ideas 


Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Toking 


level 


Civility With Other Students in 
Group/Conversation 


Engagement Criteria 


Contributed To Group/Class Outcome 


Talked To Teacher About 
Assessment/artmaking 


Positive During Assessment/Artmaking 


Engaged With Peers While Working 
Productively 


E 
P 
5 
= 
. 
E 
s 
: 
4 
H 
s 
A 
g 


Outstanding Dialogue And Notes 


|Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 


Do Now Questionnaire, 
Scene Project 


Yes - began planning 
scene 


Yes - pencil 

Yes - sketched scene ideas 
and wrote questions for 
Blue 


Yes - answered most Do 
Now questions correctly 


Yes -| prompted her to 
sketch some scene ideas 
and write 3 questions for 
Blue for them to discuss 
tomorrow 


Yes - smiling, exciting, 
No - seems excited to 
start, but disappointed 
that no one picked her as 
a partner and that Blue 
was absent 


No - wants to be Blue's 


“Oh, | know!" during Do 
Now 


Verbal Art Goal, Teacher- 
Group Convo, Exit Ticket, 
Scene Project 


Yes - met verbal art goal 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - began drawing scene 


Yes - combining narrative 
elements with Blue's 
comic 


Yes - compromising 


Yes - talked to Blue 


Yes - suggested scene 
ideas 


Yes - verbal art goal was 
to “draw the people and 
the background", | 
mediated argument over 
size of characters in scene 


No - negative attitude 
toward group work, 
looked frustrated and 


Yes - talked to Blue about 
sketch for 10 minutes 
before starting to draw on 
board 


Teacher Post-Its, Verbal 

Art Goal, Teacher-Group 

Convo, Exit Ticket, Scene 
Project 


Yes - verbal art goal and 
teacher convo kept her on 
track, responded to both 
post-it questions, talked 
about color mixing on 
gallery walk, filled out exit 
ticket 

Yes - mixed acrylic paint 
Yes - painted most of the 
wails in the scene's 
background 


Yes 


Yes - initially didn't want 
to paint, but ended up 
painting most of 
background for her art 
time 


Yes - painted for all of art 
time 


Yes - chose paint color to 
mix 

Yes - painted a lot of her 
scene, doesn't usually 
work this big 

Yes - problem-solved 
more effective brush size 


N/A 


‘Yes - we discussed what 
she could do since her 
partner was absent, verbal 
‘art goal was to “paint all 
the walls” 

Yes - more excited to 
work as class progressed, 
talked to other groups 
during gallery walk 

No - disappointed that 
Blue was absent again, 
low energy 


No - partner was absent 


Teacher Post-tts, Verbal 
Art Goal, Teacher-Group 
Convo, Student Gallery 
Walk, Exit Ticket, Scene 
Project 


Yes -responded to post- 
its, one of the only 2 
students to do a gallery 
walk, talked to me about 
her plan and concerns, 
filled out exit ticket 


Yes -mixed acrylic paint 
Yes - finished painting 


wails, mixed paint for skin 


color 


Yes - worked slowly 


Yes - continued painting 
after Blue left 


Yes 


Yes - making decisions for 


the group, trying to 
initiate conversation 


Yes 


No - wanted to get things 


done, but didn't appear to 


know how to facilitate 


conversation with partner 


Yes - talked through plan 
more thoroughly, verbal 
art goal was to “start 
working on characters” 


No - seemed frustrated, 
frowning more than usual 


Yes - tried to talk about 
what to paint and what 
colors they needed 


"She didn't even do the 
characters" - when Blue 
left 


“I don't know what to do" 


- at the end of class 
"twant to make the stuff 
‘on the walls out of clay” 


Teacher Post-Its, Verbal 
Art Goal, Teacher-Group 
Convo, Student Gallery 
Walk, Exit Ticket, Scene 
Project 


Yes - gallery walk, talked 
about plan 

No - forgot to fill out exit 
ticket 


Yes - mixed acrylic paint 


Yes - most painting is 


Yes - worked until she was 
picked up early 


Yes - let Blue paint the 
characters since she did 


the background 


Yes - helped mix paint and 
talked about plan 


Yes - verbal art goal was 
‘to "paint" 


Yes - smiles, much more 
positive than previous 
work days 


She wants to “make the 
stuff on the walls out of 
clay tomorrow” 


Figure 21. Silver’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 3. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Silver that took place each day of Lesson 3. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 
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Lesson # Day # 


13D6 / L401 1307 / La4D2 


L3D8 / L4D3 


13D9 / Lapa 


13010 / LaDS 


Po ate 19-Ar 23-Apr 24-Apr 26-Apr 
[Gass Duration | 60 Minutes | 60 Minutes | 60 Minutes | 60Minutes__| 60 Minutes | 
# of Students in Art Class 19 Students 15 Students 14 Students 18 Students 13 Students 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Connected Artmaking to Assessment 


Material Usage 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 


Progress Being Made On Artmoking 


Focused On Assessment/Artmaking 


Took Necessary Time To Complete 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through 
All Aliotted Time 


Original ideas 


Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking 


Creativity/ 
Innovation 


Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
Level 


Civility With Other Students In 
Group/Conversetion 


Engagement Criteria 


Contributed To Group/Class Outcome 


Talked To Teacher About 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Positive During Assessment/Artmaking 


Engaged With Peers While Working 
Productively 


Outstanding Dialogue And Notes 


Other 


Teacher Post-Its, 
Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay 
Projects 


Do Now Survey, Verbal 
Art Goal, Teacher- 
Group Convo, Student 
Gallery Walk, Exit 
Ticket, Scene+Clay 
Projects 


Yes - engaged in 
teacher convo, still 
connecting methods 
and vocab to demo 
and Do Now discussion 
No - no gallery walk 


Yes - "sculpted" clay 
according to exit ticket, 
practiced slip and 
score method 
discussed in Do Now 
No - no gallery walk 


Yes - clay Yes - clay 
Yes - experimented 
with clay, but did not 
save anything 


Yes - made a ton of 


Yes - worked with clay 
for entire art time more clay in order to 
make more pieces 

Yes - successfully 
slipped and scored and 
textured most clay 


pieces 


Yes - experimented Yes - original forms 


Yes - variety and high 
quantity of clay forms 


Yes 


Yes - watched, 
listened, and 
participated in demo 
Yes - volunteered to 
add texture to demo 
clay, talked to Blue 
about clay 
experimentation 
throughout class 

Yes - verbal art goal 
was to experiment 
with her clay, decided 
to make clay piece 
separately for L4 
(rather than include it 
in her scene} 


N/A - no group work 
today, just individual 
clay projects 


N/A - no group work 
today, just individual 
clay projects 


Yes - verbal art goal 
was to “make clay 
sculptures" today and 
paint for the next 2 
days 


Yes - excited, smiling, 
has a solid plan for L3 
and L4 


Yes - talked to Blue as 
they worked 


There was a lot of 
excitement in the 
classroom when clay 
was introduced 


Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay 

Projects 


Yes - on track with 
goals, completely 
independent today (set 
up, working, clean up, 
exit ticket) 

No - no gallery walk 


Yes - acrylic paint, 
used colors she mixed 
yesterday 


Yes - painted most of 
her clay pieces 


Yes - worked entire art 


Yes - painting most of 
her clay, helping Purple 
problem-solve 


Yes 


N/A - no group work 
today, just individual 
clay projects 


N/A - no group work 
today, just individual 
clay projects 


Yes - verbal art goal 
was to “paint my clay” 


Yes - all smiles, excited 
that all of her clay 
dried, happy with how 
her clay pieces are 
turning out 

Yes - worked 
independently, helped 
Purple put her clay 
pieces back together 


“Look at all my 
sculptures!" 


Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay 

Projects 


Yes - met verbal art 
goal, has clear idea of 
what still needs to be 
done tomorrow for 13, 
filled out exit ticket 
No - no gallery walk 


Yes - acrylic paint 


Yes - finished painting 
clay pieces (L4) 


Yes - worked until all 


Yes - finished clay 
project 


Yes - focused on 
finishing L4 for first 30 
minutes of class and 
then talked to friends 


Yes - finished painting 
multiple clay pieces 


Yes 


N/A - no group work 
today, just individual 
clay projects 


N/A - no group work 
today, just individual 
clay projects 


Yes - verbal art goal 
was to “paint the rest 
of my clay”, plans to 
finish painting scene 
with Blue tomorrow 


Teacher Post-Its, 
Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Scene+Clay Projects, 
Artist Statement 


Yes -reached art goal, 
reflected on artmaking 
for L3 and L4 during 
teacher convo, filled 
out artist statement 
No - no gallery walk 


Yes - acrylic paint 


Yes - finished painted 
scene (L3} 


Yes - focused on 
painting until she was 
done, finished 
everything on time 
Yes - finished 
artmaking and 
assessments within 
first 1/2 of class 


Yes - finished painting 
within 20 minute, 
cleaned up, and filled 
‘Out artist statement 


Yes - mixed paint and 
painted characters 
according to Blue's 
directions on color 
choice, read post-its 
out loud to Blue 


Yes - verbal art goal 
was to "finish my clay 
and scene" 


“I'll read it” - said to 
Blue immediately after 
| passed out post-its 


Figure 22. Silver’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 4. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Silver that took place each day of Lesson 4. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 
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When clay was introduced for Lesson 4, she had initially planned to make clay 
pieces that she would attach to her cardboard scene, but after spending a day 
experimenting with materials and talking through her ideas with her partner and me, she 
decided to follow Blue’s lead and create clay pieces that were separate from their scene. 
She continued to make steady progress with her artmaking and assessments, to the point 
where she asked for more clay on L3D7/L4D2. During this time, she only forgot to write 
one exit ticket over the course of Lessons 3 and 4. Her exit tickets and art goals and my 
observation informed the topics I discussed with her each day of the project, and I 
ultimately ended up learning far more about her Comic Scene and clay pieces than I had 
with any other projects, not just within this unit, but in the time I had been her art teacher. 

Upon her final interview with me after Lesson 4 wrapped up, I learned that she 
enjoyed the clay project the most because she learned the slip and score technique and 
that she loved most of the assessments I introduced (see Figures 23 and 24 for details). 
She particularly enjoyed the Do Now questionnaire activity from Lesson 3 because she 
“got to use dry erase boards,” which she did not usually get to use, and she “liked what 
the questions were” (personal conversation, April 30", 2018). Silver’s case study also 
made it clear to me that fruitful conversations and genuine self-reflection can occur as 
direct results of formative process-oriented art assessments. Had I begun each class by 
giving my regular instruction and then telling my students to get to work without Post-It 
comments and questions, reviewing a chalkboard checklist, or having teacher-group 
conversations, Silver would not have made as many positive changes to her behavior 
when collaborating within a group nor been engaged in conversation with her partner and 


me throughout her artmaking process. These assessments facilitated an environment in 
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which this neurotypical student benefitted from the accommodations put in place for 
another student and got increasingly more engaged in the work she was doing as the 


lessons progressed. 


Question Answer Summary 
How did you feel about the 4 projects we did during 
this comic unit? I liked them 
Which project did you enjoy the most? Why? 


Clay - likes making things with it 
Comic Book - didn't color it 


Which project did you enjoy the least? Why? 

Which project did you find most interesting or exciting? 
Why? 

Which project are you most proud of? Why? 


Do you feel like you had enough time to finish each 
project? 

During which project do you feel like you learned the 
most? Why? 


Yes Assessment Scale (Pre-, Continuous, and Post Included) | Student Rating 
Lesson 1: Comic Poster 


Clay - learned how to slip and score Figure drawing Do Now Activity 25 


Were any of these four projects difficult? Comic Scene 1-question Exit Ticket 3 
Did you feel frustrated at any point during these Written Art Goals 3 
projects? Why? Comic Scene Pair Pose/Gesture Drawing Activity 2 
Were my directions confusing at any point during these Telling me the foreground and background in your poster 3 
lessons? No Artist Statement 3 


Which part(s) of the artmaking process (planning, 
making, asking for help, talking or working as a member 
of a group) was/were most difficult for you? 

Did you not want to do one or some of these parts? 
Why? 

Which part do you feel like you spent the most amount 
of time on during each project? 

(See Assessment Scale for Context) 

Why were the 3s your favorite tools to use? 


Lesson 2: Comic Book 
Comic Narrative Do Now Activity 


Making the projects 


Peer Planning Checklist 
Comic Questionnaire 


3 
1 
3 

No - was alright with the whole process . 
Written Art Goals 3 
3 
3 


Peer QtA 
Artist Statement 


Planning the comic book 


No answer Lesson 3/4: Group Comic Scene + Clay 


Did any of these tools help you understand what you Do Now Questionnaire 3 
needed to do during the project? Which ones? Yes - could not think of a specific one Do Now Survey 3 
Which tools would you like to use again in class in the Teacher Post-Its from me 3 
future? Do Now Questionnaire Teacher-Group Conversations with me 3 
Why were your 1s your least favorite tools to use? Difficult to talk about plan for comic book Exit Tickets 3 
Did any of these tools frustrate you or make anything Walking around and looking at other people’s projects 2.5 
we did more confusing? Which ones? No Artist Statement 3 


(Left) Figure 23. Silver’s Interview #2 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
the semi-structured interview that took place between Silver and the researcher after the final lesson of the 
unit (Lesson 4) was complete. All related in-progress artwork photos, assessments, and observation logs 
from the unit that correspond with this interview be found in Appendix D. (Right) Figure 24. Blue’s 
Interview #2 Scale Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates the score that Blue gave to each assessment during 
Interview #2. The scale ranges from | (“really did not like it”), 2 (“did not mind it”), to 3 (“really liked it’). 


Purple 

All data presented in this section is in accordance with the data collected for 
Purple, a 2" grade neurotypical girl. Her data has been presented chronologically under 
the subheadings, “Lesson 1,” “Lesson 2,” and “Lesson 3/4.” Throughout each lesson’s 
narrative, I will discuss Purple’s behavior in the classroom, how she reacted to the 
presented assessments, and how her actions impacted my teaching and the trajectory of 
the lesson and unit. Throughout her narrative, I will present explanations of artifacts 


(images of which can be found in Appendix E), quotes from her interviews, and matrices 
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that delineate all coded data collected from artifacts, observation, and interviews. Each 
matrix is labeled with the data collection method that it outlines. All data presented for 
Purple will be further analyzed later in this chapter and in Chapter V, and all data 
presented can also be found in Appendix E. 

I knew that Purple was driven, quick-witted, and talkative before this study began. 
She was little, but loud, and throughout this study I slowly began to see that though she 
had a lot to say during class, it was not until her thoughts were channeled through a 
collection of art assessments that she began to understand how to talk about her 
artmaking process constructively. Her case mirrors and contrasts Blue’s in multiple ways, 
which will be discussed after the conclusion of her individual case. 

Lesson 1 

Purple began this unit on a high note and successfully completed every 
assessment that was introduced throughout the lesson (see Figures 25 and 26 for details). 
Her Do Now activity drawing and Pair Drawing Activity showed that she was thinking 
about how to design her Comic Poster before she was given her poster paper. Her art 
goals reflected her desire to manage her time and the amount of work she did each day 
while the Verbal Q+A helped her talk through her many ideas for her poster and future 
comic book. 

She even created a system for herself when filling out her art goal during L1D3, 
where she checked a box she had drawn on her art goal tag when she accomplished her 
goal. Though she did not ultimately keep up with this idea, it was encouraging to see her 
so enthusiastic about these new art assessments. During L1D4, she also asked me for 


“three positive things and something to improve on,” (personal conversation, March 19", 
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2018) which she had never asked me prior to the introduction of these self-reflective 
assessments. This led me to believe that the assessments I had implemented until this 
point in Lesson | encouraged her to start thinking about her work more critically than she 


normally did. 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Met Project Learning Observation and 
Goals Artifacts 


Lesson # Day # Met Assessment 
Date Objective(s) 


Posing/Gesture: + 
Fvs. B: N/A 
Exit Ticket: + Nitin 


(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 


Posing/Gesture: + 
Pair Drawing Activity: + el 


Activity Checklist: + 
Posing/Gesture: + 


Posing/Gesture: + 


(ABSENT) (ABSENT) 


nn n nn 
< < < 
bed oe bi 
Ld Kd @ 
+ + + 


L1 Extra Day ; Posing/Gesture: + 
27-Mar 
L1 Extra Day ; Posing/Gesture: + 
28-Mar F vs. B: + 
Figure 25. Purple’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
Purple’s assessments during Lesson 1. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that 
correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix E. 
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As she worked throughout this lesson, I saw that she could focus on her project 
while sitting with friends and used the chalkboard list as much as Blue and Silver to stay 
on track during class. This came in handy after being absent for L1D2 and L1D4 because 
she directed herself toward the checklist the moment that art started and knew what to 
work on next without needing to ask me. Even after being absent for two days over the 
course of the lesson, Purple proved her enthusiasm for the project by working on her 


poster before art class officially started on L2D1 and the first half of L2D2. 
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Lesson # Day # L1p1 Lip2 L1D3 Lapa Lips Lup6 Extra Day Extra Day 
Date 12-Mar 13-Mar 14-Mar 19-Mar 20-Mar 26-Mar 27-Mar 28-Mar 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 13 Students 11 Students 15 Students 10 Students 11 Students 14 Students 
Pair Drawing 
Activity, Art Goal, Poster 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With Art Goal, Do Now, ABSENT iepeacceny AaRy Art Goal, Poster Art Goal, Poster ABSENT Art Goal, Verbal Project, Artist 


Exit Ticket 


Checklist, Art Goal, 
Poster Project 


Project Project 


Q+A, Poster Project 
Statement 


Engagement Criteria 


Yes - met art goal 


Yes - exit ticket and 
checklist for pair 


ultimately ask for a 
final critique 


her first day, but is 
still meeting daily 
goals 


& |Connected Artmaking to Assessment and filled out exit 2 drawing and wrote |Yes-metartgoal _|Yes - met art goal Yes -metartgoal _| Yes - met art goal 
2 
8 ticket an art goal for 
3 activity 
2 F A : Z Yes - pencil, colored : F 
® |Using Materials To Reach Art Goal Yes - pencil ~ Yes - pencil : : Yes - pencil Yes - colored pencil |Yes - colored pencils 
= pencil, Sharpies 
Yes - completed D Yes - completed pair |Yes - began hi Yes - finished Yes - background 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking bide oie curse 2 SS eres toga oentece eb eee 6S = Background’ Yes - finished poster 
Now drawing activity __|poster drawing ground almost done 
Yes - spent all of Yes - wanted to 
class catching up on make progress 
NB UPON ves - super focused Poets 
Yes - drew for most what she missed Yes - sat and drew before art time 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking at - on and excited about y 2 Yes 
of activity yesterday - ready to ane for entire art time started so that she 
¢ start poster p could also work on 
E tomorrow L201 
2 Yes - wrote art goal Yes - spent 20 
& | Took Necessary Time To Complete for pair drawing minutes finishing 
2 Yes 2 Leora Yes Yes Yes re 
: |Assessment/Artmaking activity without poster and 5 filling 
- reminder out artist statement 
Yes -left class 5 
; : : Yes - worked 20 Yes - worked for 30 |Yes - finished poster 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through _| minutes early with é nscale 
3 i - Yes minutes past Yes minutes before project in first 1/2 of 
All Allotted Time headache (was sick 2 : 3 p F 
designated art time designated art time |art time 
last week) 
a Yes - original = 
a Yes - original i Yes - mixing sky 
Original ideas : Yes - original pose character and Yes Yes 
5 character colors 
g background 
3 Yes - created 
— background after Yes -coloredsky Yes - made a lot of 
a tek oat Yes - drew figure ina F Yes - made a lot of : : : 
> |Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking : sketching pose to : Yes . with multiple progress in a short 
z pose ‘ progress in one day 
2 practice for her colored pencils amount of time 
& poster 
° | Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
Yes : Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Level 
ates Yes - worked 
Civility With Other Students In ae 
? N/A : productively with |N/A N/A : N/A N/A 
Group/Conversation 5 x 
5 pair drawing partner 
c= Yes - completed pair 
® | contributed To Group/Class Outcome N/A ° eae |N/A N/A N/A N/A 
8 drawing activity 
s 
g Yes - told me all 
S Yes -ki hat Yes - talked t 
& | Talked To Teacher About Pe aN 6S = talked’ fo ME about her poster and 
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comic 
Yes - smiling, excited Yes - smiling and Yes - worried she 
tee P to draw her faughing all of class, Yes - giggly and would not finished, 
.. | Positive During Assessment/Artmaking : : Yes =e Yes : 
5 character, named appears to enjoy smiling excited that she 
i her drawing project a lot finished 
5 
Yes - drew and 
| Engaged With Peers While Working Yes - drew while 5 Yes - talked less than F 
: ; : : talked to friend for |Yes - No No - worked quietly 
Productively talking to friend Bia usual 
entire art time 
“don't think I'l 
finish today" 
Asked for "3 positive y 
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ae ' a il are so small, but I'm not going to 
igh class energy - japanese character _|something to 
t 8 senerey) Ps . De after working all of "|don’tthink I'm __|finish today." 
5 , took a while to get name improve on," but got Ke augers PC anainieU 
© | Outstanding Dialogue And Notes a : Sites : class, she finished. gonnafinish this | "I didn't think I'd 
3 through directions Comic setting called distracted by her : e i 
ae Se . ath Hasn't checked off week finish all the clouds, 
and activity Nightmaretand" | work and didn't : ate 
her art goals since but | did! 


Figure 26. Purple’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson |. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 


from the participant observations of Purple that took place each day of Lesson 1. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 


E; 


After successfully completing her Comic Poster project, Purple said in her 


interview (see Figure 27) that while the project as a whole was exciting, she particularly 


enjoyed the Artist Statement and the Peer Q+A because they helped her get all of her 


thoughts about the project out in the open where she could work with them and receive 


feedback from her peers. 


She also enjoyed the exit ticket after the Do Now activity, 
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saying that “it really helped me put down just how I was doing in my project point and 
what I needed to do to get better” (personal communication, April 5", 2018). She did, 
however, call the Introductory Activity Checklist because “unneeded” because she 
already knew what she needed to do (personal communication, April 5'", 2018). In this 
case, I saw how an assessment I had implemented to help students understand the steps to 
an activity had actually hindered a student because it became a form of busywork. I kept 


this in mind when designing future assessments for Lessons 2-4. 


Question Answer Summary 
Fun and exciting 
Did you enjoy this project? es 
Was this project interesting to you? Yes - getting all of my ideas down 
Did anything we did in class make you excited to work 


on the project? Yes - the poster in general 


Do you feel like you had enough time to do everything? | Yes - just enough time 


Yes - coming up with an entire narrative 

Did you feel frustrated at any point? Yes - on the last day 

Was there anything that you didn’t want to do? Introductory Activity Checklist 

What do you feel like you spent the most amount of 

time working on? The poster itself 

Were my directions confusing at any point during the 

lesson? How the Do Now related to the poster project 
What did you think about the tools we used during Most of them helped me think through how | was 
feeling or doing during the project 

Which tool was your favorite? Why? Artist Statement 

Which tool was your least favorite? Why? Introductory Activity Checklist 


Do you feel like any of these tools helped you 
understand what you needed to do each day of the 
project? Which ones? 


Do you feel like any of these tools made anything we 
did more confusing? Which ones? 

Did you enjoy the writing, drawing, or talking tools 
most? Why? 

Figure 27. Purple’s Interview #1 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from the 
semi-structured interview that took place between Purple and the researcher after Lesson 1 was complete. 
All related in-progress artwork photos, assessments, and observation logs from Lesson | that correspond 
with this interview can be found in Appendix E. 


= =< 
o 
z= 
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Lesson 2 
After meeting all assessment objectives and lesson goals in the Comic Poster 
project, Purple began to surprise me throughout the Comic Book lesson (see Figures 28 


and 29 for details). She started off strong and completed the Do Now activity to the best 
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of her ability, though she did not raise her hand for any questions about the new 
vocabulary words. She was naturally an extremely talkative student and normally 
volunteered to answer any question she knew the answer to, so this showed me that she 
was beginning this lesson without any prior knowledge of the words or concepts I was 
introducing. By the end of L2D1, she was using “panel,” one of the new vocabulary 


words, in conversation with me when describing her plan for her comic. 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Lesson # Day # Met Assessment , ‘ " 
ages Met Project Learning Observation and 
Date Objective(s) ; 
Goals Artifacts 
ic: + 
ew Do Now: + ane nue + + 
io Now: nve ive: 
27-Mar 4 Veer 
Posing/Gesture: N/A 
L2D2 Planning Checklist: + + 
28-Mar Questionnaire: + 
L2D3 
+ 
3-Apr 
L2D4 
Art Goal: + ra rs 
4-Apr 
L2D5 
Peer QtA: + + 
9-Apr = 
: 


L2D6 
10-Apr 


Figure 28. Purple’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
Purple’s assessments during Lesson 2. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that 
correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix E. 


She proceeded to succeed within the lesson while completing the Peer Planning 
Checklist and Comic Questionnaire on L2D2, where she enthusiastically talked through 
her plans for characters, setting, and even dialogue with a partner. When she began 
drawing a character on the cover of her comic book, she did not utilize posing or gestures 
even though we had discussed it while going over the chalkboard checklist earlier that 
same day. I wrote a Post-It for her to read at the start of L2D3 that addressed this gap in 


learning goals, but she did not address it in her drawing. She also seemed to have lost all 
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Lesson # Day # L2D1 L2D2 L2D3 L2D4 L2D5 L2D6 
Date 27-Mar 28-Mar 3-Apr 4-Apr 9-Apr 10-Apr 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 11 Students 14 Students 16 Students 16 Students 16 Students 17 Students 
Peer Planning : 
‘ : Teacher Post-It, Art . . Verbal Art Goal, Comic 
. . es Checklist, Comic ‘ Art Goal, Comic Book | Peer Q+A, Comic Book . 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With Do Now Activity ; : 7 Goal, Comic Book 5 2 Book Project, Artist 
Questionnaire, Comic . Project Project 
. Project Statement 
Book Project 
Yes - used "panel" 
(vocab from Do Now) , 7 
. Yes - Do Now done 3 é No - did not want to Yes - fruitful Q+A Yes - met verbal art 
| Connected Artmaking to Assessment in checklist Yes - met art goal ‘ ‘5 
a correctly : set art goal discussion goal 
g conversation, clear 
= goals 
o 
5 . F Yes - scissors, glue, ¥ Yes - pencil and ; P : 
& | Using Materials To Reach Art Goal Yes - pencil i Yes - pencil Yes - pencil Yes - pencil 
$ markers colored pencils 
Yes - finished cover, 
4 A Yes - completed Do ays Yes - finished 1 1/2 Yes - finished 2 1/2 Yes - finished 2 more 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking Yes - worked on cover | dedication page, and 
Now z more pages more pages pages 
first panel page 
No - satin seat, but 
Ve; eaten ¥ eatennilere & a No - focused more on No - extremely 
s - worked entire ‘es - worked until art | spent more time 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking * a Hee ‘ P ; ‘ talking to friends than |Yes distracted by students 
time during activity time ended talking to friends than ¢ Aas 
S drawing who finished early 
Nes working 
Ff Yes - created comic Yes - used first 1/2 of |No - drew for 20-30 
€ a as s ‘ No - drew for small - No - asked to be done 
& | Took Necessary Time To Complete (part 1) and color- class to finish L1, minutes, given 5 Yes - worked entire art 
o ie ‘ i portion of class, talked |. for the day after 20 
& |Assessment/Artmaking coded (part 2) along second 1/2 to catch up | multiple reminders to time i 
& % z all of class minutes of class 
= with class on L2D2 write art goal 
£ No - finished comic 
- 4 a 
Yes - spent second 1/2 Yes - drew until end of |Yes - 10 minute Q+A, |book slowly and 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through . : / No - drew for 20-30 @ s ¥ 
: Yes of class catching up to i class, but not much drew for rest of art procrastinated 
|All Allotted Time minutes e is 5 5 
rest of class throughout art time time completing artist 
statement 
wa Yes - original plan for 
5 Yes - original sequence 5 a 4 aA : ae A Bee 4 
Original Ideas rf i narrative and Yes - original narrative | Yes - original narrative |Yes - original narrative | Yes - original narrative 
and narrative 
5 characters 
% Yes - unique way of Yes - continuin; 
4 4 an ‘A es Yes - used most of the | Yes - asked for a lot of | No - not much _ < t " z G 2 
© | Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking displaying narrative at steady Yes - unique layout 
< allotted panels pages for her book progress made ~ 
= narrative/panels pace 
& z Yes - quality was on z 
=| 2 ba Yes - quality was on 
= o |Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's P par 
(s} G6 Yes Yes No-didnotmakeas |Yes Yes r 
2 Level No - quantity and 
r= much progress as she 5 
oO ae attitude were not 
£ had the ability to 
o F 
Yes - listened t 
2 Civility With Other Students In mapnisenn re 
i) B speakers during vocab | Yes - checklist with me |N/A N/A Yes N/A 
ic Group/Conversation x 
review 
No - did not raise hand | Yes - explained her Yes - explained her 
5 Contributed To Group/Class Outcome for any vocab answers |plan for her comic N/A N/A comic and asked her N/A 
3 or questions clearly to me partners questions 
gs Yes - verbal art goal 
2 was to "finish 2 more 
o Yes - immediatel Yes - did checklist with | Yes - proud to show ages", said she wasn't 
Talked To Teacher About y . Li Eee bes 
4 wanted to talktome |me since rest of class |me what she made at |No No done and would revisit 
|Assessment/Artmaking tt a 
after activity ended had already finished the end of class poses and more 
narrative after project 
was over 
No - nervous that she 
5 is Yes - smiling and was behind the rest of | Yes - artmaking No |Yes - silly, giggling, No - did not want to 
Positive During Assessment/Artmaking Yes ‘ 
focused the class, focused on __|- art goal chatty work on comic 
3s catching up 
3 No - talked about 
o P 
Yes - chatty, but | te thi 
* Engaged With Peers While Working Yes - showed peers her No - distracted by No - distracted by ite ° ty, ‘ Uadiaaie bed 2 ef sh 
i A No - kept to herself productive, excited to |than the project, given 
Productively comic when completed peers peers < K 
talk about comic 5 warnings to move 
back to her seat 
Class overall was hectic 
and too many 
be Day back from Spring | Not as focused as she 5 materials were on the 
‘Can | tell you about : rE Excited by her own j 
ri ht 4 : Break - more kids than | was during the poster an i table already - did 
ss my comic?" as soon as | "Everyone's working é ‘ ; comic's narrative, but - 
o i " Re 3 fe we've had for artina | project, seems f * verbal art goals instead 
$ |Outstanding Dialogue And Notes she finished cutting and | don't have a Fi 3 a is taking longer than y 
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Figure 29. Purple’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Purple that took place each day of Lesson 2. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 
E. 
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interest in writing an art goal that day and, after numerous reminders to write a goal, she 
wrote that she did not have a goal for that day and wanted to see how far she could get. 
With this goal in place, she had not held herself to the same standards she had during 
Lesson 1, where she set out specific goals and spent time on her artwork to reach them. 
Purple gradually became distracted by her peers on L2D3, which continued during L2D4 
and L2D6. 

Throughout these three days of Lesson 2, I began to see that Purple was very 
easily distracted by her peers and may have been worried that she would not finish her 
comic book because she had chosen to include so many pages in her book. However, the 
Peer Q+A re-engaged her to a large degree on L2D5, wherein she excitedly talked to a 
fellow classmate about her plans to finish her comic. After having this conversation, 
Purple focused on her artmaking for the remainder of class. 

It became clear during this lesson that Purple’s experiences in the art room and 
overall engagement in the project were heavily dependent on talking through her ideas. 
She was completely neglecting one of the lesson’s learning goals and spending more than 
half of her class time talking to friends about unrelated topics instead of engaging in her 
project because, on the days that she was not given the chance to talk about her comic 
book to a peer or to me, she was not thinking much about her project. The art goals had 
helped her more in Lesson 1 because she talked to her peers and me about what she was 
making much more than in Lesson 2. 

By the end of this lesson, she was using most of the vocabulary words in 
conversation when talking about her comic, so it was clear that she learned the 


terminology, but her artmaking suffered as a result of sitting near students who were 
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distracting and not being provided with the tools she needed to work through all of the 
ideas in her head. This became an essential component to the way I designed the 
assessments for Lessons 3 and 4; I realized I needed to create assessments that prompted 
her to talk to others about her artwork in order to remain engaged and learning without 
becoming distracted. 

Lesson 3/4 

After spending the first two lessons trying to find which assessments engaged 
which students and which helped them think about their artmaking and the lesson’s goals, 
I created a relatively consistent group of assessments to implement in Lesson 3 and keep 
in place until the end of the unit. As mentioned in Blue and Silver’s case study 
descriptions, I utilized teacher Post-Its, verbal art goals, teacher-group conversations, 
student gallery walks, and exit tickets on a daily basis as well as a Do Now activity at the 
beginning of Lessons 3 and 4 (see Figures 30, 31, and 32 for details). 

Purple started the Comic Scene project off strong, as she attempted to mediate a 
conversation between 6 potential group mates. She was adamant about having her voice 
heard, but she also said “I like that idea” to some of her group mates, so she was 
obviously trying to be inclusive of others’ ideas (personal conversation, April 11", 2018). 
It was obvious from the beginning of this project that she was invested in the narrative 
they were trying to create, and after I helped the group decide to break into two groups, 
she spent the rest of L3D1 discussing a plan with her new, smaller group. Though she 
was absent the following day, Purple jumped right into her group’s plan on L3D3 and 


was excited to get to work. 
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Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Lesson # Day # Met Assessment 7 
Date Objective(s) Met Project Learning Observation and 
7 Goals Artifacts 
L3D1 
Do Now: + + 
pei 3 =< 


12-Apr 
Teacher Post-Its: + | 
L3D3 Verbal Art Goal: + 
16-Apr Teacher-Group Convo: + 
Exit Ticket: + 
Eh Group Collaboration; + 
L3D4 Convey Narrative: + 
17-Apr : ¢ Fvs. B:+ 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
L3D5 ene 
18-Apr 


L3D7/L4D2 
23-Apr 


L3D8/L4D3 
24-Apr 


L3D9/L4D4 
25-Apr 


cs 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


13D6/L4D1 
19-Apr 


+ 
+ 
+ 


[ Key 


13D10/L4DS ates 
26-Apr f i 


Figure 30. Purple’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 3. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
Purple’s assessments during Lesson 3. All related in-progress artwork photos and assessments that 
correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix E. 
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[es raton “co ines 
# of Students in Art Class | _-15Students | 


Teacher PuLthe: Varbiel Teacher Post-Its, Verbal | Teacher Post-Its, Verbal 
: ? Art Goal, Teacher-Group | Art Goal, Teacher-Group 
Do Now Questionnaire, Art Goal, Teacher-Group 
Project Convo, Student Gallery | Convo, Student Gallery 
Walk, Exit Ticket, Scene | Walk, Exit Ticket, Scene 


Yes - discussed plan with 
me, filled out exit ticket, 


Time 


Collaboration Creativity/ Innovation 


Behavior 


Figure 31. Purple’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 3. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Purple that took place each day of Lesson 3. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 
E. 
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308 / L403 
Le 
| 39Students |S Students | a4 Students | 18Students_— | 13Students_ | 


Teacher Post-tts, Verbal 


# of Students in Art Class 


Convo, Student Gallery 
Walk, Scene+Clay 
Projects, Artist 
Statement 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 
Walk, Exit Ticket, Walk, Exit Ticket, 
Scene+Clay Projects Scene+Clay Projects 


Yes - painted their city’s 
road 


Engagement Criteria 


“What can | do?", "What 
do you need me to do?”, 
“Lcan paint that" - to 
group mates 
Figure 32. Purple’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 4. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the participant observations of Purple that took place each day of Lesson 4. All related in-progress 
artwork photos and observation logs that correspond with each day of the lesson can be found in Appendix 


B; 
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L3D5 was the only outlier in Purple’s behavior and engagement throughout 
Lessons 3 and 4. She was argumentative and unproductive, and it was most likely related 
to events that occurred in school that day and could not be addressed while she was at 
Portside, I will not speculate here. As a result, I will not include this day of the lesson in 
my overall analysis of the latter half of this unit. 

Over the remaining days of Lesson 3, Purple began thinking about my Post-It 
comments and questions at the start of class automatically and enthusiastically shared her 
thoughts on what I had written as well as what her group planned to do that day during 
our teacher-group conversations. These conversations were equally helpful to Purple and 
myself because they gave me a window into how Purple was thinking about and planning 
her project and gave her a daily opportunity to think out loud, which seemed to be 
missing from the previous lessons. She did not choose to participate in a student gallery 
walk and look at what other groups were doing at any point during Lessons 3 and 4, but 
took advantage of the rest of the assessments in order to reach her goals each day. 

Purple was excited to participate in both Do Now activities during Lessons 3 and 
4, which were a questionnaire and survey projected on the classroom’s TV, and gave me 
some positive feedback toward the end of Lesson 4 when she asked me if “We could use 
that game show question thing” for more things in the classroom, such as voting on future 
projects or quizzes (personal conversation, April, 2018). It was so encouraging to hear 
that she found an assessment tool so enjoyable that she would like to use it again later in 
the year. 

After I learned about her prior knowledge about clay during the survey for Lesson 


4, she spent the whole first day of Lesson 4 experimenting with clay, and then proceeded 
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to spend the final four days of the lesson switching back and forth between creating her 
character out of clay and building her Comic Scene with her group. Though my Post-Its 
and conversations with her group were geared toward setting specific goals and 
reviewing the slip and score methods they had been introduced to on the first day of 
Lesson 4, Purple’s group rushed to finish on the last day and her clay character 
completely fell apart. The sheer scale of the scene that Purple’s group had designed may 
have been a contributing factor to the former, but her disregard for slipping and scoring 
her clay was puzzling. 

Purple’s final interview revealed an immense amount of insight into how she felt 
about each project within this unit (see Figures 33 and 34 for details). After talking to her 
about each of the projects and assessments that she had completed, she made it clear that 
she enjoyed some of the written and verbal assessments so much that she wanted to use 
them again in the future. She said that she enjoyed the artist statements because they were 
composed primarily of multiple-choice questions as opposed to lengthy written ones, and 
that “they were able to tell you about [my project] without having a conversation with 
you,” meaning that she was able to tell me about how she felt about her project without 
taking time away from her artmaking (personal conversation, April 30", 2018). She felt 
similarly to the game show-inspired Do Now activities in Lessons 3 and 4, saying that 
she enjoyed that they were quick but still asked, “What do you think?” (April 30", 2018). 
When discussing the Comic Questionnaire from the beginning of Lesson 2, she shared 
that it helped her immensely because it helped her plan her project before she started 
working on it, and the Peer Q+A and teacher-group conversations helped her because she 


“just needed to get it out and tell someone about it” (April 30", 2018). Purple’s need to 
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verbally think through her ideas for her projects had a huge impact on her artmaking 
overall, and these aforementioned written assessments allowed her to tell me about what 
she had done without needing to wait to talk to me. Purple’s opinions and preferences 
involving these assessments and the artmaking process will be explored at the end of this 
chapter, where I will compare and contrast Blue, Silver, and Purple’s case studies in 
order to then draw final conclusions about the impact of formative process-oriented art 


assessment on a student with special needs and her peers within an inclusive classroom. 


This will then be expanded upon in Chapter V. 


Question 
How did you feel about the 4 projects we did during 
this comic unit? 
Which project did you enjoy the most? Why? 


Answer Summary 


Comic Poster and Comic Scene 


Comic Book 


Which project did you enjoy the least? Why? 

Which project did you find most interesting or exciting? 
Why? 

Which project are you most proud of? Why? 

Do you feel like you had enough time to finish each 
project? 


Comic Poster 


Comic Scene 


Not for Comic Book or Comic Scene 


During which project do you feel like you learned the 
most? Why? 

Were any of these four projects difficult? 

Did you feel frustrated at any point during these 
projects? Why? 


Comic Scene - learned how to build in 3D 

Comic Book 

Comic Book and Comic Scene - not enough time to 
finish 


Were my directions confusing at any point during these 
lessons? 


No 


Which part(s) of the artmaking process (planning, 
making, asking for help, talking or working as a member 
of a group) was/were most difficult for you? 


Working as a member of a group 


Did you not want to do one or some of these parts? 
Why? 

Which part do you feel like you spent the most amount 
of time on during each project? 

(See Assessment Scale for Context) 


Why were the 3s your favorite tools to use? 


Planning with my group - it was difficult 


Making the projects 


Artist Statement - mostly multiple choice and a chance 
to tell teacher about project 

Exit Tickets - quick 

Comic Questionnaire - helped plan comic 

Peer Q+A and Teacher-Student Convos - helped talk 
through ideas 

Do Now Questionnaire - quick and asked me what | 
thought 


Did any of these tools help you understand what you 
needed to do during the project? Which ones? 


No 


Which tools would you like to use again in class in the 
future? 

Why were your 1s your least favorite tools to use? 
Did any of these tools frustrate you or make anything 
we did more confusing? Which ones? 


Artist Statements, Peer QtA, Do Now Questionnaire 
and Survey 
Didn't feel like she needed them to do the project 


Peer Planning Checklist 


Assessment Scale (Pre-, Continuous, and Post Included) | Student Rating 


Lesson 1: Comic Poster 


Figure drawing Do Now Activity 2 
1-question Exit Ticket 2.5 
Written Art Goals 1 
Pair Pose/Gesture Drawing Activity 2 


Telling me the foreground and background in your poster 
Artist Statement 3 
Lesson 2: Comic Book 

Comic Narrative Do Now Activity 


Peer Planning Checklist 
Comic Questionnaire 


Peer QtA 


2 
1 
3 
Written Art Goals 1 
a 
3 


Artist Statement 
Lesson 3/4: Group Comic Scene + Clay 
Do Now Questionnaire 


Do Now Survey 


Teacher-Group Conversations with me 
Exit Tickets 


3 
2 
Teacher Post-Its from me 3 
3 
2 
1 


Walking around and looking at other people’s projects 
Artist Statement 


(Left) Figure 33. Purple’s Interview #2 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected from 
the semi-structured interview that took place between Purple and the researcher after the final lesson of the 
unit (Lesson 4) was complete. All related in-progress artwork photos, assessments, and observation logs 
from the unit that correspond with this interview be found in Appendix E. (Right) Figure 34. Purple’s 
Interview #2 Scale Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates the score that Blue gave to each assessment during 
Interview #2. The scale ranges from | (“really did not like it”), 2 (“did not mind it”), to 3 (“really liked it’). 
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Data Analysis 

Coding Strategies 

I utilized holistic cross-case analysis to inductively code the artifact, 
observational, and interview data gathered from this study. I began coding all of this data 
by reviewing each case chronologically and looking for indications of learning and 
engagement (i.e. my two pre-set codes). I reviewed Blue’s narrative first, then Silver’s, 
and then Purple’s. Along with this initial reading of each case, I created data matrices that 
chronicled the data I was reviewing. After combing through each case several times over, 
I started to see that the types of assessments that were being introduced were creating 
patterns in student behavior; I began to see that writing, drawing, and verbal/discussion 
became emergent codes and major themes in my data coding and analysis processes. Due 
to the nature of this comparative case study, I noted similarities between these three cases 
and utilized constant comparison to note patterns between students’ artifacts, 
observations, and interviews as the lessons progressed in order to note how the 
assessments impacted the entire class as well as each student individually. 

By noting the patterns chronologically throughout my study about all, some, or 
individual students’ learning and engagement, I was able to discern which assessments 
had the greatest impact on students’ artmaking experiences. I also began to pinpoint the 
ways in which the assessments I proposed positively and negatively impacted individuals 
within the larger classroom context by noting the similarities and differences between 
how participants reacted to specific assessments. It is essential to note that by combing 
through all of my artifact, observational, and interview data, I slowly started to see how 


much of an impact the format of the implemented assessment had on each participant’s 
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artmaking each day. Each participant’s individual experiences within this study have 
already been discussed, but the connections and patterns in and amongst each of them 
will be explored throughout the rest of this chapter. 

Interlocking Data 

Each case’s data contained within the artifacts, observation, and interviews of this 
study creates an intricately woven collection of information. Each stands alone and links 
to other forms of data, which will be discussed below. 

Artifacts, including assessments (which are coded) and in-progress photos (which 
are not), stand alone as an independent form of data because they are a visual chronology 
of everything each participant physically created throughout the unit. When read along 
with observation data, however, readers can get a stronger understanding of what each 
participants’ processes looked like throughout each lesson and the unit overall. In 
addition, when these artifacts are considered along with interviews, readers can get a 
better understanding of how students were feeling while they were making this artwork. 
The latter combination adds much more personal student narrative to the process than 
readers initially see. 

Observational data stands alone because it is a visual record of the students’ 
artmaking process from the teacher’s point of view. Though its connection to artifacts has 
already been discussed, when read along with interviews, observational data provides 
readers with a better understanding of what the students’ actions and decision-making 
looked like in the classroom. 

Finally, when interviews are considered independently, they are the most 


personally rich narratives collected during this study because they are composed entirely 
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of direct student dialogue. All connections to artifacts or observational data have already 
been reviewed above. 

The aforementioned connections are important for understanding this study, but 
when the data collected from artifacts, observation, and interviews is considered together, 
the reader can begin to understand the complexities of the learning and engagement that 
occurred through the students’ and teacher’s eyes. The key to this comparative case study 
is the images of each participant’s in-progress artwork; it is the thread that links all of this 
coded and analyzed data into a cohesive set of narratives and allows readers to draw firm 
conclusions about the artmaking and reflection that has occurred. 

Summary of Findings 

Results 

Based on my reflections throughout this study and my data coding process, I have 
discovered numerous results about my participants, both within their individual cases and 
across cases. The diagram on the next page illustrates the major relationships I found 
between Blue, Silver, and Purple’s data (see Figure 35). Each participant reacted to the 
study in some unique ways and shared similar experiences and feelings as the study 
unfolded. 

Overall, the Do Now activities proved to be incredibly useful in helping me 
determine how to structure the coming lesson because each provided instant feedback on 
students’ prior knowledge and technical skills. On multiple occasions, particularly in 
Lesson 3, students viewed the Do Now activities as a game, which boosted engagement 


and informed me of how to approach their learning. 
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Blue Silver 


-Difficulty keeping track of 
assessment 

-Did not interact with peers without 
teacher prompts 

-Needed more direct instructions 

-Simplified language 

-Time reminders/checkpoints 

-Chalkboard checklist 

-Needed assistance creating 
daily art goals 

-Did not enjoy any written 


-Shy 
-Group work and 
peer-assessments 
improved attitude 
and understanding 


-Excelled in all assessment formats 
-Had trouble communicating 
needs/concerns in group project 


-Accommodations benefitted 
everyone 


assessments oa 

TaacheriPost-l -Positive results from peer 
-Teacher Post-Its collaboration/assessments 
could not be 


-Got used to 
assessments in 
curriculum quickly 


reviewed 
independently, 


-Independently 
used Teacher Post- 
Its and conversations 
to guide art goals 
-Enjoyed Artist Statements 
and L3/4 Do Nows 


-Enjoyed verbal 
assessments 
-Did not do gallery walk 
-Reason for 

written > verbal art goals 
-Struggled with time 
management 


-Loved talking about her artmaking 
-Easily distracted by peers 
-Self-directed when catching up after days absent 
-Enjoyed brief self-assessments 
-Valued reflection 

-Needed to think out loud 

-Neglected several project goals 
-Planning checklist became busywork 


Purple 


Figure 35. Case Study Relationships. This diagram illustrates the major relationships found between the 
ways in which each of the three participants reacted to and were impacted by the formative process- 
oriented art assessments within this research study. It outlines each participant’s unique responses, 
commonalities amongst each of them, and commonalities amongst all of them. This diagram is based on 
the artifact, observational, and interview data collected and analyzed during this study. 


The main result that I found time and time again throughout this study was that 
the accommodations and modifications I implemented in order to benefit Blue helped my 
two neurotypical participants as well. The class checklist that I kept on my blackboard 
throughout each lesson was a constantly available check-in point for my students to use 


to know what was expected of them. Having this up in the classroom not only helped me 
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concisely track each day’s overall goals, but helped all of my participants stay on track 
each day and help further communicate what the goals and steps of the projects were. 

Making the switch from primarily written to primarily verbal assessments during 
Lessons 3 and 4 was done specifically to help Blue communicate ideas without the stress 
and extra time that written art goals required. This switch, though, helped Purple as well 
because it offered her a constructive outlet to talk through her ideas with her peers and 
me without causing her to become easily distracted by other members of the classroom. 
Verbal assessments helped all three participants make connections with classmates and 
push them to think more about how they were thinking through their projects. 

Keeping the language of all written assessments simple was done to accommodate 
for Blue’s less developed reading skills, but this ultimately helped to keep directions 
short, instruction straightforward, and helped to facilitate more independent artmaking 
and reflection. This is clearly evident when looking at all three participants’ Artist 
Statements and exit tickets. Minimizing the amount of physical assessments for students 
to keep track of was also done after I saw how easily Blue became overwhelmed in 
Lesson | when multiple written assessments were introduced during one class. Keeping 
the amount of written assessments to a minimum also helped Silver and made it easier for 
me, as the teacher and researcher, to keep track of what tools students were using each 
day. 

I also discovered that when this type of assessment was in place, a cycle of 
feedback between my students and their teacher occurred naturally. As I continually 
coded my data, I found that because each of the assessments I implemented was intended 


to help my students self-assess their artmaking as well as provide me with more 
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information as to what they understood and what needed to be explained and emphasized 
more in the future, feedback was constantly flowing from my students to me and vice 
versa. This study provides evidence as to how formative process-oriented assessment had 
the power to create a cyclical flow of knowledge and feedback within my art room (see 
Figure 36). 

This cycle of feedback occurred at the start of each of the four lessons within this 
study. It began with my students completing pre-assessments, which not only prompted 
me to reflect on the results, but also informed the way I delivered my instruction that day. 
Students then received instruction from me, set art goals for the day, and then participated 
in their artmaking and completion of continuous assessments for the remainder of class. 
These assessments prompted students to reflect on their artmaking. I then took all of this 
student work and reflection, along with my own participant observation, and reflected on 
my teaching methods and strategies from that day and how students responded to my 
instruction and the assessments. 

All of this reflection led to daily revision of my plan for the next day’s art class. 
From here, I was able to give more informed instruction to the entire class. After giving 
instruction for the day, this cycle began anew every day, giving me the opportunity to 
give direct feedback and implement accommodations and modifications at any point in 
the lesson that I saw necessary. Post-assessments then occurred after 5-6 rotations of this 
cycle at the end of each lesson, and then the entire process began again with the next 
lesson’s pre-assessment. This cycle felt natural to my students and me by Lesson 2, and 
helped foster a positive attitude toward communication and reflection that I had not seen 


as strongly in my classroom until this study occurred. 
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Teacher Reflection 
Teacher Instruction 


Direct Teacher 


Feedback 
Lesson/Instruction 4h 
Revision Accommodation/ 
Modification 


Implementation 


Teacher Reflection 
(On Student Artmaking and 
Assessments) 


Key 


Teacher Actions/Output 


Figure 36. Formative Process-Oriented Art Assessment Feedback Cycle. This diagram illustrates the cycle 
of feedback and knowledge that occurred between my students and me when I implemented formative 
process-oriented art assessments into each lesson of my unit within this study. 


Reasons Behind Results 

These results occurred because of the nature of formative process-oriented 
assessments. I created daily checkpoints and activities for my students to use to reflect on 
what they needed to accomplish, what they succeeded in accomplishing, what they knew 
and did not know, and develop ideas for artmaking through both formal and informal 


written, drawn, and verbal assessments. The results mentioned above were direct effects 
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of the assessments that I implemented and created both intentional and unintentional 
moments of reflection for my students. The nature of this comparative case study also 
allowed me to gather an exorbitant amount of artifact, observational, and interview data 
from each participant and discuss each as an individual case study as well as how they 
related to each other within the wider context of an inclusive art classroom. 

Overall Reflections 

In the early stages of planning this research study, I thought that it would be wise 
to have every detail about the unit plan and assessment methods finalized before the 
study began in order for everything to run smoothly and for my data collection to be 
accurate. On the contrary, I ended up using these formative process-oriented assessments 
to change the scope of my lessons to benefit the learning and engagement of all of my 
participants. The feeling of my art class changed upon the start of this study, and I think it 
is because I began to challenge my students to think more about what they were doing 
and why they were doing it. Though this comparative case study was not intended to be 
read as a definitive guide for how to use these proposed assessments, it does offer a 
collection of cases that delineate how a variety of assessments impacted three unique 
students in an inclusive elementary-level art classroom. 

By observing my participants’ responses to each assessment, I learned that the 
assessment format had just as much of an impact on some students’ learning and 
engagement as its actual content. I learned this quickly when switching from written to 
verbal art goals; some students set goals easier when they wrote it down and kept it in 
front of them, others did so when they said their goals out loud, and some performed the 


same in both formats. 
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I also realized that providing consistent assessments, such as the art goals started 
in Lesson 1, the teacher post-its started in Lesson 2, the teacher-student conversations in 
Lessons 3 and 4, or the Artist Statements at the end of all four lessons helped acclimate 
students to regularly reflecting on their artmaking process. Maintaining a consistent 
format of assessments throughout each lesson naturally built assessment into the 
classroom routine. This also helped me, as the teacher and researcher, easily track what 
students were thinking about and at which points I needed to intervene or create an 
accommodation or modification according to the students’ needs. 

Overall, I also found that verbal and visual assessments worked better with my 
particular class and participants in the beginning of class when students were excited to 
get down to business and start their artmaking for the day, and written assessments were 
given much more consideration once the artmaking was over and everything had been put 
away. Though my students showed that they could be incredibly reflective about their 
artmaking while they worked, I needed to constantly take their range of young ages and 
different abilities into account when considering what to implement at which point in 


each class. 
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CHAPTER V: DISCUSSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FIELD 

Introduction to Findings 

Overall Themes 

I began coding my artifact, observational, and interview data by using learning 
and engagement as my key themes. As I combed through my data several times over, I 
began to see that writing, drawing, and verbal/discussion became themes within the 
context of the assessments’ formats, each impacting participants in different ways. These 
themes ultimately led to the creation of all of the data matrices and diagrams explained 
within the previous chapter. Cyclical feedback and revision also became themes when 
considering the overall impact of the study on my classroom as a whole and how these 
assessments could function in other future art classrooms, which I will discuss later in 
this chapter. 

Reasoning Behind Data Analysis Methods 

I utilized an inductive coding process throughout the holistic cross-case analysis 
of my collected data in order to unearth the most amount of information about what 
happened with each of my participants during the study. By initially reviewing my 
artifact, observation, and interview data using learning and engagement as pre-set codes, 
I was able to create data matrices that I could then break down further and see how each 
type of assessment (i.e. written, drawn, and verbal/discussion) impacted each participant. 
All lesson and assessment goal criteria were based on learning and engagement, which 
gave my constant comparison case study a framework in which I could easily begin 
viewing data broadly and then hone in on solid indications of learning and engagement as 


a result of different forms of formative process-oriented assessments. 
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Presentation of Findings 

Findings In Context of Research Question 

My research shows that the learning and engagement of my student with ASD and 
two of her neurotypical peers improved as a result of the implementation of formative 
process-oriented art assessments. These assessments allowed me, as the teacher- 
researcher, to pinpoint which assessment and lesson material formats made the most 
sense to each student as well as get a stronger understanding of what each student was 
thinking about throughout each lesson. By creating more frequent and accessible modes 
of communication with and amongst my students, I was able to use these assessments to 
more easily adapt assessment tools, information, and my overall lesson and classroom 
designs to better serve my student with special needs as well as her neurotypical peers. 

Though my research question solely addresses students with special needs, it is 
imperative to note that the accommodations I made to some of the assessments and lesson 
designs that were made in response to Blue’s needs benefitted one or both of my 
neurotypical students as well. 

Findings In Context of Literature Sources 

My findings from this research have begun to close the aforementioned gap in 
research between art assessment and students with special needs. The data I have 
collected clearly illustrates the full narratives of how a student with special needs and two 
of her neurotypical peers positively interacted with formative process-oriented art 
assessment within an inclusive classroom, which has not been done before. 

The cyclical feedback discussed earlier directly correlates with Andrade, 


Hefferen, and Palma’s research on formative art assessment (2014), but pushes it further 
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to include the experiences of students with special needs. Reflection and learning 
occurred between my students and myself on a daily basis, as Figure # illustrated, 
because the assessments I presented aimed to both give me information about what my 
students were thinking about and challenged them to reflect on their artmaking. Self- 
assessment, self-reflection, peer feedback, and teacher feedback all became daily 
occurrences as a direct result of these assessments. 

As Andrade, Hefferen, and Palma suggested in their research (2014), revision 
became a natural and essential component to students’ artmaking processes and my 
teaching practices within my own study. Adapting assessments according to student 
interest and abilities sculpted students’ experiences in my classroom for the better. 
Redesigning written assessments to better fit Blue’s learning needs and changing written 
assessments into verbal ones made my teaching material more accessible and engaging 
for all of my participants. Though some assessments benefitted some students more than 
others, the process of consistently rethinking my lessons and assessment tools and 
formats as they were introduced to and used by students in order to find more effective 
patterns in implementing assessments benefitted my participants’ experiences as a whole. 

In keeping with Fountain (2014) and Beattie’s work (1997), maintaining a 
student-centered approach to art assessment created a classroom environment in which all 
participants’ needs were considered and addressed. All changes that occurred, both in the 
lessons and assessments, revolved around individual and class-wide needs and interests. 
Recording data for the study enhanced the already informative nature of formative 
assessment, and basing all data collection on process-oriented criteria helped to create a 


bountiful collection of results. The formative process-oriented assessments that I utilized 
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throughout this study created a unit that allowed me to tailor it to my specific class of 
unique learners. 

My decision to include a variety of assessment tools throughout each lesson 
helped to create the “balanced” assessment structure that Gruber emphasizes in his work 
(2008). Though I did not create balance in the sense of using formative and summative 
assessments, I did create it by utilizing pre-assessments, continuous assessments, and 
post-assessments, as well as a variety of written, drawn, verbal/discussion, formal, 
informal, independent, and collaborative assessment formats. The nature of these 
assessments helped me create flexible methods and materials to present to my students 
that could be altered according to student needs as the lessons progressed. 

Findings In Context of Researcher As Self and Participant 

As a result of my research, I have gathered an enormous amount of information 
about how to enhance my future teaching practices. I have learned that the use of pre- 
assessments, continuous assessments, and post-assessments in a combination of written, 
drawn, verbal/discussion, formal, informal, independent and collaborative formats yield 
an incredible amount of information about individual students and the class as a whole. 
Putting a four-lesson art unit under a microscope and logging three types of data over the 
course of a month and a half allowed me to see how much information a teacher can 
share and receive from his or her students in an realistic classroom setting. 

Students and teachers can and should be consistently learning from each other in 
an art classroom setting, and these types of assessments made this an achievable goal in 
my classroom. Though the intense degree of data collection and analysis carried out in 


this study is unrealistic for an everyday classroom setting, it is important to note that the 
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actual implementation of these assessments in the future is an attainable goal of mine. 
Not all assessments need to be logged by the teacher, so using any and all of these 
assessments in my classroom in the coming years of my teaching practice without the 
need to photocopy, date, and file everything I introduce to my students is far less stressful 
to consider. 

Findings In Context of Research Environment 

The results I have gathered from this comparative case study are incredibly 
specific to my students and my classroom, so though they cannot speak for the 
experiences of all students with special needs nor all members of an inclusive classroom, 
they do offer evidence that formative process-oriented art assessments were positively 
impactful in these three particular cases. The knowledge I have gained from this research 
has not only impacted my own teaching practice (and will follow me throughout the rest 
of my teaching career), but can also be shared with other educators at Portside. The work 
that I have done should not be directly translated to other classrooms at this research 
environment or other art classrooms, but it can be a step in understanding how to make a 
similar impact in other art classroom settings by using this assessment model. 
Implications For The Field 

Impact On Art Educators 

This study’s findings are incredibly valuable to art educators because of the 
increasing prevalence of inclusion and accountability in schools. The current scope of art 
education research did not reflect these major shifts until this study, and the information 
provided within this thesis has begun to fill this gap. Art teachers need more information 


about how the assessments they are expected to implement in their classrooms might 
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affect their students with special needs as a result, and this study is an example of how 
formative process-oriented assessments have done so in an actual classroom setting. 

This research study acts as a shining example of three cases in which formative 
process-oriented assessments were implemented into an art curriculum and the teacher 
was able to better understand her students, which allowed students to ultimately learn 
about, engage with, and reflect on their artmaking far more than they had previously. 
Though I do not in any way condone pulling the assessments I have described in this 
study and implementing them directly into other classrooms, I do feel that the narratives 
described throughout this research will provide art educators with frameworks in which 
to think about how to adapt art assessment into their own classrooms according to their 
own students’ unique needs and skills. I also hope that this study shows art educators how 
flexible this assessment model can be and how much can be accommodated and modified 
without taking away valuable prep or instructional time. 

Overall Impact 

This comparative case study acts as hard evidence of the direct impacts of 
assessment on a student with special needs and two neurotypical students within an 
inclusive classroom. In addition to the specific narratives and conclusions about 
assessment in an inclusive art classroom that this study provides, this research has also 
shined a light on a group of students that have previously been ignored by art education 
research. This study is one step in the direction of uncovering a world of understanding 
about how students with special needs think about and respond to instructional material 


in the art room. 
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Implications For Further Research: Next Questions 


I have wondered how I might have improved my students’ learning experiences 


more or gathered more information throughout my research, but the sheer scale of this 


study made it necessary to abandon some of these ideas along the way. Additionally, 


upon the completion of my data analysis, several questions regarding the need for future 


research also came up. The following is a list of questions and calls for future research 


that I have considered upon the completion of my research: 


Though I have examined each participant’s experiences throughout this unit as they 
relate to assessment, I invite other researchers to sew their narratives together and 
pick them apart as they may relate to a larger or different issue that I have not 
discussed. Each student’s story is rich and full of pieces that can be constructed and 
reconstructed ten times over, so I must emphasize that though my analysis has been 
extensively examined, additional conclusions can and should be drawn by other 
educators in the field (in order to learn more about what has occurred). 

The time constraints of this research did not allow me to incorporate teacher 
interviews during this study. As Sabol, Madeja, and Dorn discussed in their research 
(2004), multiple teachers’ input on the assessment of students’ work is important to 
the validity of one’s research, so it would be important to see how other teachers 
might have interpreted he data I collected. If the data within this research were to be 
reviewed by additional art educators, how might they have interpreted the data? 

It would be beneficial to the field to see how this research question could be studied 
in other classroom settings, including, but not limited to, public and private schools, 


other non-profits and after-school programs, and high-income, middle-income, and 
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low-income areas. What would a study on the impact of formative process-oriented 
art assessment on an inclusive elementary-level classroom look like in other inclusive 
classroom settings? 

¢ Though the specific unit plan and assessments used within this study should not be 
directly applied to other art programs, how might a similar design that utilizes this 
assessment framework be adapted and applied to other art classrooms (based on that 
class’ specific needs and skills)? 

¢ What additional results could have been gathered from this study if formal and 
informal assessments were codes in the data analysis process? 

* How would the design of this study have functioned if multiple students with special 
needs were participants? 

* How do formative process-oriented art assessments impact students with special 
needs at an elementary level vs. a middle school or high school level? 

* How might the impact of formative process-oriented art assessment be determined in 
a research style other than the comparative case study format utilized in this thesis? 

* How might my data have been impacted if a different format for collecting 
observational data (i.e. daily anecdotal seating charts) were used in this research study 
design? 

* Does the aforementioned cycle of feedback between a teacher and his or her students 
occur within other classrooms that utilize this assessment framework? 

* How would these results have differed if students were prompted to write their art 


goals based on their exit ticket from the previous day? 
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Conclusion 

This action-based research study allowed me to investigate the impact of 
formative process-oriented art assessment on students with special needs within an 
inclusive classroom. These assessments engaged my students in lesson material and 
helped them learn the art content that I introduced because they allowed me to better 
understand how they were thinking on a daily basis. This type of assessment created a 
cycle of feedback between my students and myself in which I could consistently keep 
track of what my students understood. I also found that the accommodations and 
modifications that I implemented for my participant with special needs equally benefitted 
my neurotypical participants. 

The underlying principle I have found throughout my research is that it is 
ultimately more beneficial for all students to ask them how they are doing rather than 
how they did. Knowledge within a classroom should never flow in just one direction, and 
this study proved how much information can be shared between a teacher and her 
students by embracing art assessment. Assessments should make students think, talk, and 
ask about their artmaking while also providing teachers with quick, clear, and consistent 
feedback about how they can adjust their teaching strategies to better meet the needs of 
their unique students. A combination of independent and collaborative, formal and 
informal, and verbal, visual, and written assessments can all yield these results and all 
exist within a formative process-oriented assessment framework. 

This study has established a strong baseline of understanding of the marriage of 
art assessment and inclusive classroom frameworks. The collection and analysis of the 


artifact, observation, and interview data within my comparative case study was incredibly 
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labor-intensive, but accumulated an incredible amount of information in response to my 
research question. My investigation of a way to better understand my students and 
improve my teaching has been accomplished through this study, but more must be done 
in the field of art education. 

Researchers in the field of art education must continue to conduct action-based 
case study research on how different types of assessments impact students with special 
needs. Though this thesis has helped to begin to answer this question, much more 
research needs to be done in order to determine the wider scope of how students with 
special needs are being impacted by assessments. I have begun to answer the question of 
how students with special needs are impacted by assessment in the art room, but I urge 
any and all of my peers in the field to take this baton and further question how we might 


better understand a// of our students. 
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APPENDIX A: PERMISSIONS 
MA THESIS CONSENT FORM 
RESEARCH SITE SUPPORT FORM 
Kim Creighton 
Portside Arts Center 


2531 E. Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia, PA 19125 


To Whom It May Concern: 


I, Kim Creighton, give permission to Katherine Videira to conduct an action research 
study at the Portside Arts Center during the spring 2018 semester in order to fulfill the 
requirements of her Master’s thesis at Moore College of Art & Design. I understand that 
this project is intended to research the impact of formative process-oriented art 
assessment on students with special needs in an inclusive elementary-level classroom. 


I understand that Katherine Videira will be a teacher-researcher who will be teaching art 
while gathering data on Mondays and Tuesdays during our After School Arts Program 
(ASAP). I understand she will be collecting data using various methods including 
interviews, observations, and written/visual student self-assessments. 


Sincerely, 
Kim Creighton 
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MA THESIS CONSENT FORM 
INFORMED CONSENT FOR STUDENTS 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RESEARCH: Your child is invited to participate in a research 
study entitled “The Impact of Formative Process-Oriented Art Assessment on Students 
With Special Needs in an Inclusive Elementary-Level Classroom.” This research study 
could potentially offer valuable information to the fields of art education and inclusive 
education about how art teachers can use brief assessments throughout an art lesson to 
help students with special needs think more critically about their artmaking and actually 
improve their learning and engagement. Within this study, these brief assessments will 
take the form of mini-artmaking activities, artist statements, checklists, questionnaires, 
and feedback forms to be completed throughout their regular art lesson with me. This 
study will take place every Monday and Tuesday over the course of 2 months. For this 
study, these brief assessments will be completed by the entire Sharks class as a new part 
of our regular art lessons. Your child will not be pulled from their regular ASAP 
classroom to participate in this study — every Sharks student will participate in these 
assessments and art lessons, but I will only be collecting data from students whose 
parents have given me a signed consent form. | will not be asking to view any personal 
information on students such as IEPs, student records, or behavior programs. During one- 
on-one interviews, student participants will be audio recorded. These audio recordings 
will provide information that I will use in writing my thesis and the audio recordings will 
be destroyed upon the completion of my study. This study will take place at the Portside 
Arts Center in the Sharks classroom during our artmaking portion of our After School 
Arts Program (ASAP), and I, Katherine Videira, will conduct the research study. 


RISKS AND BENEFITS: Participation in the study is completely voluntary. There will 
be no effect on your child’s standing in ASAP should you or your child decide not to 
participate in this study. The assessments I use for this study will be presented to the 
entire Sharks class, but data will only be collected for my study from those who choose to 
participate. Therefore, your child will not be singled out or pulled out from any portion of 
our art class if you chose not to participate in the study. The research has the same 
amount of risk students will encounter during a usual art or classroom activity. If your 
child feels uncomfortable for any reason at any point in this study, special arrangements 
can be made, and/or you can pull your child out of the study without penalty or 
repercussions. The benefits from the study include positively affecting students’ learning 
and engagement through assessments that focus on learning how students think and feel 
about their artmaking and using that information to adjust my own teaching methods so 
that I may teach them more effectively. 


PAYMENTS: There will be no payments for you for your child’s participation in this 
study. 


DATA STORAGE TO PROTECT CONFIDENTIALITY: Subject’s confidentiality will 
be preserved. I am the sole researcher of this study. For the collection, analysis, and 
reporting of all data, all of the participants will be given a pseudonym to prevent 
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individuals from being identified. Any charts used in my thesis or presentations will be 
coded. All the data that I collect for this research project will be kept in a locked file box 
in my home to which I have sole access. The audio recordings will be destroyed upon the 
completion of my thesis. I will reserve the right to use the data I collect but the students’ 
identity will continue to remain confidential. 


TIME INVOLVEMENT: Your child’s participation in the study will take place every 
Monday and Tuesday during ASAP for approximately 2 months in spring 2018. 


HOW WILL RESULTS BE USED: The results of the study will be used in determining 
of the implemented art assessments had any impact on the learning and engagement of 
students with special needs within an inclusive elementary-level classroom. The study 
will be reported in the form of a thesis, which serves to fulfill my requirements for a 
Masters degree in Art and Art Education with an Emphasis in Special Populations. 
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MA THESIS CONSENT FORM 


INFORMED CONSENT FORM FOR STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN 
RESEARCH 


Dear Parent / Guardian, 


I am contacting you to request permission for your child, 
to participate in a special project at the Portside Arts Center. Katherine Videira, a 
Graduate Student in Art Education at Moore College of Art & Design and lead art teacher 
at Portside, is conducting a research study entitled “The Impact of Formative Process- 
Oriented Art Assessment on Students With Special Needs in an Inclusive Elementary- 
Level Classroom.” This research study could potentially offer valuable information to the 
fields of art education and inclusive education about how art teachers can use brief 
assessments throughout an art lesson to help students with special needs think more 
critically about their artmaking and actually improve their learning and engagement. You 
are invited to an information session at the Portside Arts Center for parents of invited 
students on where you may ask questions following the 
review of attached material. Details of this study are disclosed below. 


1. This study will take place every Monday and Tuesday over the course of 2 
months. I, Katherine Videira, will be implementing assessments in the forms of 
brief artmaking activities, artist statements, checklists, questionnaires, and 
feedback forms throughout the course of 4 in-class art lessons during the 
artmaking portion of the Portside Arts Center’s After School Program (ASAP). 
My data collection methods will include assessments completed by study 
participants, observations of participants during class time, and one-on-one 
interviews with participants. 


2. For this study, these brief assessments will be completed by the entire Sharks 
class as a new part of our regular art lessons. Your child will not be pulled from 
their regular ASAP classroom to participate in this study — every Sharks student 
will participate in these assessments and art lessons, but I will only be collecting 
data from students whose parents have given me a signed consent form. | will 
not be asking to view any personal information on students such as IEPs, student 
records, or behavior programs. During one-on-one interviews, student participants 
will be audio recorded. These audio recordings will provide information that I 
will use in writing my thesis and the audio recordings will be destroyed upon the 
completion of my study. This study will take place at the Portside Arts Center in 
the Sharks classroom during our artmaking portion of our After School Arts 
Program (ASAP), and I, Katherine Videira, will conduct the research study. 


3. No risks are foreseen. Your child’s participation is voluntary. Non-participating 
students will not be penalized in any way. Students’ standings as members of 
ASAP will not be affected in any way if a student elects to not participate. 
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4. Participant’s identities are strictly confidential. Results will not be personally 
identifiable. Data collected from the research will be kept secure, locked in a file 
cabinet off site to which I have sole access. Pseudonyms will be used to represent 
student participants across all data collection, analysis, and reporting. 


5. If there are further questions now or during the research, I can be reached at 
and at 


6. If you have any further questions, you may also reach out to my professor, 
Amanda Newman-Godfrey at or my MA Program Director, 
Lauren Stichter at 


Attached you will find INFORMED CONSENT and PARTICIPANT’S RIGHTS forms 
which further detail the study. Should you have any questions at all, please do not 
hesitate to contact me at [I or at any time. Additional 
copies of all enclosed forms will also be provided to you again after the information 
session. Should you wish your child to participate, please sign and return the form below 
to Katherine Videira no later than . Thank you for your time and 
consideration in this matter. 


Research at Moore College of Art & Design, that involves human participants, is 
overseen by the Institutional Review Board. Questions regarding your rights as a 
participant should be addressed to: 


Lauren Stichter 
Moore College of Art & Design 
20th and the Parkway, Philadelphia, PA 19103 


PLEASE SIGN, DETACH, AND RETURN THIS SECTION TO 
KATHERINE VIDEIRA NO LATER THAN 


I understand the conditions of this study and that participation is entirely voluntary. I or 
my child can withdraw consent at any time without penalty, and have the results of the 
participation, to the extent that it can be identified as my child’s, returned to me, removed 
from the records, or destroyed. 


i do hereby give permission for my child, 
Parent / Guardian Name 


to participate in this research study at the Portside Arts Center 
Student Name 


Parent / Guardian Signature Researcher Signature Date 
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MA THESIS CONSENT FORM 


PARTICIPANT’S RIGHTS FOR STUDENTS 


Principal Researcher: Katherine Videira 


Research Title: The Impact of Formative Process-Oriented Art Assessment on Students 
with Special Needs in an Inclusive Elementary-Level Classroom 


I have read and discussed the INFORMED CONSENT forms with the researcher. 
I have had the opportunity to ask questions about the purposes and procedures 
regarding this study. 


My child’s participation in this research study is voluntary. I may refuse to have 
him or her participate or withdraw from participation at any time without jeopardy 
to my child’s standing in the Portside Arts Center’s After School Arts Program 
(ASAP). 


The researcher may withdraw my child from the research at his/her professional 
discretion. 


If, during the course of the study, significant new information that has been 
developed becomes available which may relate to my willingness to allow my 
child to continue to participate, the researcher will provide this information to me. 


Any information derived from the research project that personally identifies my 
child will not be voluntarily released or disclosed without my separate consent, 
except as specifically required by law. 


If at any time I have any questions regarding the research or my child’s 
participation, I can contact the researcher, who will answer my questions. The 
researcher’s phone number is [J and her email address is 


If at any time I have comments or concerns regarding the conduct of the research 
or questions about my child’s rights as a research subject, I should contact the 
Moore College of Art & Design Institutional Review Board (IRB). The director, 
Lauren Stichter, can be reached at [I] and (J 01, 1 can 
write to the IRB at Moore College of Art & Design, 20th and the Parkway, 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


I should receive a copy of the INFORMED CONSENT §and_ this 
PARTICIPANT’S RIGHTS document. 


If audio recording is part of this research, 


o I() consent to have my child audio recorded. 
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o I()do NOT consent to have my child audio recorded. 


Only the principal researcher and members of the program faculty will view the written, 
artwork and audio taped materials. 


¢ Written, artwork, and audio taped materials, 
© () may be viewed in an educational setting outside the research. 
o () may NOT be viewed in an educational setting outside the research. 


My signature means that I agree that my child may participate in this study. 


Participant’s signature: Date: 


Name: 


If necessary: 
Researcher’s Verification of Explanation 


I certify that I have carefully explained the purpose and nature of this research to 


in age-appropriate language. 


Participant’s name 


He/she/they has had the opportunity to discuss it with me in detail. I have answered all 
his/her/their questions and he/she/they provided the affirmative agreement (i.e. assent) to 
participate in this research. 


Researcher’s Signature 


Date: 
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APPENDIX B: PROTOCOLS 


PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION PROTOCOL 


# Students Today: 


Date: 


Lesond Daye. Participants: S1: Blue / 82: Silver / S3:Purple 


NOTE 
[Teacher's Area | QC) Material Usage 


Q) Effort 

QC) Engagement 
O L) Time Management 
O () Q) Creativity/Innovation 


Q) (Collaboration) 
O Q) Behavior 


QO) Dialogue 
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INTERVIEW #1 PROTOCOL 
Project: Comic Posters 


Date: 


Time: 


Location: 


Interviewer: 


Interviewee: 


Release form signed? 


Approximate length of interview: 10-20 minutes / 3 major questions 


Purpose of Research: 
What is the impact of formative process-oriented art assessment on students with special 
needs within an inclusive elementary-level classroom? 

¢ What interests them about artmaking? 

¢ What can I do as a teacher to better facilitate these ideas? 

¢ What is challenging for this particular student during their artmaking process? 

¢ What tools can I use to find this out? 

* How can I turn this information into an accommodation/modification for this 
student OR alter the design of the lesson to make it more accessible to all 
students? 

¢ What modes of communication are favored by these students to complete 
assessments? Artmaking? Class discussions? 


Opening Dialogue to Interviewee: 

Thank you for coming to sit and talk with me about your art. I’m going to ask you 3 
questions. Take as much time as you need to come up with your answers and explain 
them to me. There are no right or wrong answers and nothing you say will upset me as 
your teacher, so say whatever you think and feel to answer my questions. 


Spark: 
How are you feeling today? 


We are going to talk about the Comic Poster project that we just finished. To review, 
you've done a Do Now drawing activity and answered a question about how you felt 
drawing it (show student their Do Now and exit ticket), completed a pair drawing 
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activity and checklist (show pair drawing activity), talked to me about foreground and 
background, made a poster (show poster), written an art goal before each day of art 
(show copies of art goals), and filled out an artist statement (show artist statement). Are 
you ready to tell me about the process of doing and making all of this? 


1. How did you feel about this whole project? (Gesture to lesson components in front of 
students) 

¢ Did you enjoy this project? 

¢ Was this project interesting to you? 

¢ Did anything we did in class make you excited to work on the project? 

¢ Do you feel like you had enough time to do everything? 


2. Were any parts of this project difficult? (Gesture to lesson components in front of 
students) 

¢ Did you feel frustrated at any point? 

¢ Was there anything that you didn’t want to do? 

¢ What do you feel like you spent the most amount of time working on? 

¢ Were my directions confusing at any point during the lesson? 


3. What did you think about the tools we used during this project? (Gesture to lesson 
components in front of students for each question) 
To review, the tools we used were the Do Now drawing activity and question, your 
checklist for the pair drawing activity, our quick chat about foreground and background, 
your daily art goals, and your artist statement. 
¢ Which tool was your favorite? Why? 
¢ Which tool was your least favorite? Why? 
¢ Do you feel like any of these tools helped you understand what you needed to do 
each day of the project? Which ones? 
¢ Do you feel like any of these tools made anything we did more confusing? Which 
ones? 
¢ Did you enjoy the writing, drawing, or talking tools most? Why? 


Closing Dialogue: 
Thank you so much for talking to me about your art! 


Is there anything else you would like to say about your Comic Poster or what we did in 
the art room during this project? 


Do you have any questions about the comic poster project or tools you’ve worked on so 


far? 


You did an awesome job today talking about your artmaking, how you feel about your 
project, and thinking about how all of these tools are making you feel. You can head back 
into the classroom now to finish up what you re working on. 
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INTERVIEW #2 PROTOCOL 
Project: Entire Unit (Lessons 1-4) 


Date: 


Time: 


Location: 


Interviewer: 


Interviewee: 


Release form signed? 


Approximate length of interview: 10-15 minutes / 3 major questions 


Purpose of Research: 
What is the impact of formative process-oriented art assessment on students with special 
needs within an inclusive elementary-level classroom? 

¢ What interests them about artmaking? 

¢ What can I do as a teacher to better facilitate these ideas? 

¢ What is challenging for this particular student during their artmaking process? 

¢ What tools can I use to find this out? 

* How can I turn this information into an accommodation/modification for this 
student OR alter the design of the lesson to make it more accessible to all 
students? 

¢ What modes of communication are favored by these students to complete 
assessments? Artmaking? Class discussions? 


Opening Dialogue to Interviewee: 

Thank you for coming to sit and talk with me again about your art. It’s been a few weeks 
since we did this last time and it’s going to work the same way. I’m going to ask you 3 
questions and you may take as much time as you need to come up with your answers and 
explain them to me. There are no right or wrong answers and nothing you say will upset 
me as your teacher, so say whatever you think and feel to answer my questions. Some of 
your answers may sound the same as the ones you gave last time and that’s okay. 
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Spark: 
How are you feeling today? 


These 3 questions are going to be about the 4-lesson unit that we’ve been working on in 
art for the past month and a half. To review, within this unit, we’ve made comic posters, 
comic books, comic scenes, and clay sculptures. Your answers can be about any or all of 
these projects. 


1. How did you feel about the 4 projects we did during this comic unit? (Gesture to 
projects in front of student) 

¢ Which project did you enjoy the most? Why? 

¢ Which project did you enjoy the least? Why? 

¢ Which project did you find most interesting or exciting? Why? 

¢ Which project are you most proud of? Why? 

¢ Do you feel like you had enough time to finish each project? 

¢ During which project do you feel like you learned the most? Why? 


2. Were any of these four projects difficult? (Gesture to lesson components in front of 
student) 
¢ Did you feel frustrated at any point during these projects? Why? 
¢ Were my directions confusing at any point during these lessons? 
¢ Which part(s) of the artmaking process was/were most difficult for you? 
o Planning your project 
© Making your project 
o Asking for help/asking questions 
o Talking about your artwork with me or other students 
o Working as a member of a group 
¢ Did you not want to do one or some of these parts? Why? 
¢ Which part do you feel like you spent the most amount of time on during each 
project? 


3. Now pretend that you’re a judge. I’m going to tell you the full list of activities that we 
used during these 4 lessons and you're going to rate them on a scale of 1-3 stars or 
smiley faces. 1 means you really didn’t like it, 2 means you didn’t mind doing it, and 3 
means you really loved it. Each time I say an activity, you tell me 1, 2, or 3. Does that 
make sense? (Gesture to lesson components in front of student for each question) 


¢ Lesson 1: Comic Poster 
o ___ Figure drawing Do Now Activity 
____ 1-question Exit Ticket 
___ Written Art Goals 
___ Pair Pose/Gesture Drawing Activity 
___ Telling me the foreground and background in your poster 
___ Artist Statement 


OoO000 0 
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¢ Lesson 2: Comic Book 
o ___ Comic Narrative Do Now Activity 
o —___ Peer Planning Checklist 
Oo ___ Comic Questionnaire 
o ___ Written Art Goals 
o Peer QtA 
o ____ Artist Statement 


¢ Lesson 3/4: Group Comic Scene + Clay 
o __ Do Now Questionnaire 
____ Do Now Survey 
____ Teacher Post-Its from me 
____ Teacher-Group Conversations with me 
___ Exit Tickets 
___ Walking around and looking at other people's projects 
____ Artist Statement 


O0o0000 0 


¢ You said that you really loved . Why were these your favorite tools to 
use? 

¢ Did any of these tools help you understand what you needed to do during the 
project? Which ones? 

¢ Which tools would you like to use again in class in the future? 

¢ You said that you really didn’t like . Why were these your least favorite 
tools to use? 

¢ Did any of these tools frustrate you or make anything we did more confusing? 
Which ones? 


Closing Dialogue: 
Thank you so much for talking to me about your art! 


Is there anything else you would like to say about any of the four projects or what we did 
in the art room during these projects? 


Do you have any questions about these four projects or tools you’ve worked on so far? 
You did an awesome job today talking about your artmaking, how you feel about your 


project, and thinking about how all of these tools are making you feel. You can head back 
into the middle classroom now to finish up what you’re working on. 
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TEACHING PROTOCOL 
LESSON PLAN 1 


FIGURE DRAWING > COMIC POSTERS 
Learning Goals: 

¢ Students will be able to demonstrate an understanding of either accurate human 
proportions or posing and gestures (depending on their aesthetic goals for their 
comics) in the drawing of their comic characters(s). 

¢ Students will be able to demonstrate an understanding of foreground and 
background in their drawings/posters of the main character from his or her 
original comic world/series. 


Description of Project: 

This will be the first of four lessons in a unit designed around our class trip to Amalgam 
Comics and Coffeehouse as part of our Entrepreneur Program. In each of these lessons, 
students will produce products that that will ultimately be displayed in a collaboratively 
designed comic store-themed community space in our middle gallery room. In this first 
lesson, students will practice technical skills and begin designing their own comic book 
worlds by creating a poster of their comic’s main character(s). Students will participate in 
a Do Now pre-assessment that will give the teacher an understanding of students’ starting 
skill levels as well as an introductory activity centered on either understanding human 
proportions or posing and gestures (depending on their aesthetic goals for their comics). 
Students will then create a poster of their main character(s) using the knowledge they 
gained from the teacher’s instruction, their introductory activity, and feedback from the 
teacher based on pre-assessments and continuous assessments. Upon completing this 
lesson, students will also fill out an artist statement. 


Art Reference/Inspiration: 
Class trip to Amalgam Comics and Coffeehouse 


Vocab/Elements/Principles: 
¢ Figure Drawing — A drawing of the human form 
¢ Realistic — Representing something/someone in an accurate or lifelike way 
* Cartoon — A drawing of something/someone that is exaggerated or simple 
¢ Proportion — The relationship in size between different parts of the human figure 
¢ Pose —The way that someone sits or stands 
* Gesture Drawing — Quick drawings that focus on the pose or movement of a 
figure 
¢ Foreground — The part of an image that is nearest to the observer (front) 
¢ Background — The part of the image that is farthest from the observer (back) 
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Accommodations/Additional Tools 
¢ Lesson schedule/steps and final poster goals broken down into checklists on large 
class chalkboard 
¢ Wooden manikins 
¢ Foreground/Background image displayed in classroom 


Materials: 
Do Now Activity 
¢ Art Goal 
¢ 1/4 cut paper 
* Reflective Exit Ticket slip 
¢ Pencils and erasers 


Introductory Activity (choose from proportions or posing and gestures) 
° Activity Checklist 
¢ 1/2 cut paper for pair drawing activity 
¢ Proportions handout 
¢ Proportions/lined worksheet 
¢ Pencils and erasers 


Poster 
¢ Daily Art Goals 
¢ Foreground vs. Background Verbal Q+A 
¢ 1/2 cut and whole paper (students choose size) 
¢ Foreground/background image 
¢ (Wooden manikins if needed) 
¢ Pencils and erasers 
¢ Crayons 
¢ Markers 
¢ (Other drawing materials if needed/requested by students) 


Assessments 

¢ Pre-Assessment 
o Do Now drawing activity (drawing) 
co Reflective Exit Ticket (scale) 

¢ Continuous Assessments 
o Checklist for introductory activity (checklist) 
o Art Goals (short answer) 
o Foreground vs. Background Q+A (verbal) 

¢ Post-Assessment 
o Artist Statement (list, scales, short answer) 
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LESSON PLAN 2 
NARRATIVE + FIGURE DRAWING COMIC STRIPS/BOOKS 


Learning Goals: 

¢ Students will be able to visually communicate a story through the creation of a 
comic strip and/or comic book. 

¢ Students will be able to convey the narrative of their comic by utilizing 
characters, setting, plot, sequence, and dialogue. 

¢ Students will be able to plan their comic’s narrative through a collaborative peer 
activity. 

¢ Students will be able to demonstrate an understanding of posing and gestures in 
the drawing of their comic characters. 


Description of Project: 

This will build off of the previous comic poster lesson by pulling students’ new 
knowledge about gesture, poses, and proportions into a narrative framework. For this 
second lesson in our comic unit, students will create their own comic strip and/or comic 
book. Students’ comics may include the character from their posters in the first lesson or 
they can also create new characters and/or comic worlds. Students will participate in a Do 
Now pre-assessment that will help the teacher gage students’ prior knowledge and 
understanding of comic and narrative elements, including panels, sequence, characters, 
pose, dialogue, setting, and plot. After a class discussion, peer planning activity, and 
some student and teacher feedback, students will create their own comic strips and/or 
comic books. They will be able to choose their paper size and shape as well as their 
medium/media. Teacher will provide feedback throughout this process based on students’ 
art goals as they relate to the learning goals of the project. Upon completing this lesson, 
students will also fill out an artist statement. 


Art Reference/Inspiration: 
Class trip to Amalgam Comics and Coffeehouse 


Vocab/Elements/Principles: 

* Comic Strip — A short sequence of boxes that tells an amusing story, usually 
printed in a newspaper 

* Comic Book — A magazine or book that tells a story similar to a comic strip, but in 
a longer format 

¢ Panel —A single image (or box) in a comic 

¢ Sequence — An order of events 

¢ Narrative — A story 

* Character — A person in a comic (Who) 

¢ Setting — Where and when a story takes place (Where/When) 

¢ Plot—The main events in a comic (What/Why) 

¢ Dialogue — A conversation between two or more people 

¢ Pose — The way that someone sits or stands 
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Accommodations/Additional Tools 
¢ Lesson schedule/steps and final comic goals broken down into checklists on large 
class chalkboard 
¢ Wooden manikins 
* Comic examples and vocab displayed in classroom 


Materials: 

Do Now Activity 
¢ Panel handout 
¢ 1/4 cut white paper 
¢ Color code handout 
¢ Scissors 
¢ Glue stick 
¢ Pencils and erasers 


Peer Planning Activity 
¢ Checklist 
¢ Pencils and erasers 
¢ Comic Questionnaire 


Comic Strip/Book 
¢ Teacher paper cutting station 
¢ Daily Art Goals 
¢ Paper (students choose size and shape) 
¢ Stapler 
¢ (Wooden manikins if needed) 
¢ Pencils and erasers 
¢ Crayons 
¢ Markers 
* Colored Pencils 
¢ (Other drawing materials if needed/requested by students) 


Assessments 

¢ Pre-Assessment 

o Do Now narrative activity and discussion (cutting/pasting, drawing, 
writing, and verbal) 

¢* Continuous Assessments 
o Art Goals (short answer) 
o Peer Planning Activity (verbal and checklist) 
o Comic Questionnaire (multiple choice and short answer) 
o What Did I Work On Today? Exit Ticket (checklist and short answer) 
o Comic and Narrative Elements Q+A (verbal) 

¢ Post-Assessment 
o Artist Statement (list, scales, short answer) 
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LESSON PLAN 3 
NARRATIVE + PAINTING > CARTOON SET DESIGN 


Learning Goals: 

¢ Students will be able to work collaboratively in groups of 3-6 to combine 
elements of each of their original comics into a single story. 

¢ Students will be able to convey a narrative within their scene by using characters, 
setting, and plot. 

¢ Students will be able to demonstrate an understanding of foreground and 
background by depicting and identifying both their scene. 

¢ Students will be able to mix at least 5 different paint colors to use in their scenes. 


Description of Project: 

This project will build off of the first two lessons of this unit, pulling students’ new 
knowledge about gesture, poses, foreground, background, narrative, setting, plot, and 
characters into a theatrical framework. After being introduced to the concept of set 
design, students will partake in a large-scale group project wherein they will 
collaboratively combine their comic worlds into a single story. They will depict this 
reinvented world in a single painted panel, or “scene,” on a large piece of tri-fold 
cardboard. Students will experiment with color mixing while creating a scene composed 
of a foreground, background, and narrative that represents a part of each participant’s 
original comic. Students will participate in a Do Now pre-assessment that will help the 
teacher gage students’ memory of previously assessed concepts from this unit as well as 
prior knowledge about color mixing. Students will complete an exit survey at the end of 
each day and receive consistent student and teacher feedback throughout the artmaking 
process based on students’ art goals as they relate to the learning goals of the project. The 
lesson will conclude with an artist statement. 


Art Reference/Inspiration: 
Class trip to Amalgam Comics and Coffeehouse and theater set design 


Vocab/Elements/Principles: 
¢ Set Design — The creation of theatrical, as well as film or television, scenery 
¢ Scene — The place where a narrative occurs in a show, film, or creative work 
¢ Panel —A single image (or box) in a comic 
¢ Foreground — The part of an image that is nearest to the observer (front) 
¢ Background — The part of the image that is farthest from the observer (back) 
¢ Narrative — A story 
* Character — A person in a comic (Who) 
¢ Setting — Where and when a story takes place (Where/When) 
¢ Plot—The main events in a comic (What/Why) 
¢ Pose — The way that someone sits or stands 
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Accommodations/Additional Tools 


¢ Lesson schedule/steps and final set design goals broken down into checklists on 


large class chalkboard 


¢ Wooden manikins 


* Color wheel displayed in classroom 


¢ Foreground/Background image displayed in classroom 
¢ Narrative elements color-coded handout (from Lesson 2) available 


Materials: 
Do Now Activity 
¢ Worksheet 
¢ Pencils and erasers 


Exit Tickets 
* Question slip 
¢ Pencils and erasers 


Cartoon Set Design 
¢ Daily Art Goals 
¢ Tri-fold cardboard 
¢ Pencils and erasers 
¢ Acrylic paint 
¢ Paint brushes 
¢ Water cups 


¢ Aprons 
¢ Rags 
Assessments 


e Pre-Assessment 


Trays 

Egg cartons 

Sealable containers 

Plastic spoons 

Tape 

Any additional materials students 
wish to use (with teacher’s approval) 


o Do Now Questionnaire (multiple choice, writing, drawing) 


¢ Continuous Assessments 


o Art Goals (short answer) 

Teacher Post-Its (written teacher feedback) 
Quick Gallery Walk/Observation (visual) 
Teacher-Group Convo (verbal) 
One-Sentence-Summary with Teacher (verbal) 


(oan Os © @) 


o How DidI Do Today? Exit Ticket (checklist and short answer) 


e Post-Assessment 


o Artist Statement (list, scales, short answer) 
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LESSON PLAN 4 
NARRATIVE + CLAY > 3D COMIC ELEMENTS 


Learning Goals: 
¢ Students will be able to demonstrate their understanding of the slip and score 
method by creating an object out of clay that is composed of multiple forms. 
¢ Students will be able to demonstrate their understanding of texture by creating 
multiple textures on the surface of their clay object. 


Description of Project: 

This lesson has been scaffolded as a result of the students’ interest in incorporating 3D 
elements into their comic scenes in Lesson 3. Students who wish to incorporate their clay 
pieces into their comic scenes may do so, and those who have chosen to keep their comic 
scenes 2-dimensional may create clay pieces as a separate project. This lesson will begin 
with a brief Do Now in form of a quick “thumbs up-thumbs down” survey from the 
teacher to glean information about students’ overall knowledge of working with clay and 
texture. The teacher will then demonstrate the slip and score method as well as ask 
students how they might show a variety of textures on the demo clay. Students will each 
be given an equal amount of clay to work with and be prompted to create something that 
ties in with their narratives from Lessons 1-3, but will have the freedom to decide what 
they wish to make with it; some may choose to create their characters while others create 
objects or scenery. They will then paint their clay objects when they have completely 
dried. All continuous assessments from Lesson 3 will be carried out the same way in 
Lesson 4, as these two lessons will be happening in tandem in the classroom for the 
remainder of the unit. Students will complete an exit survey at the end of each day and 
receive consistent student and teacher feedback throughout the artmaking process based 
on students’ art goals as they relate to the learning goals of the project. The lesson will 
conclude with an artist statement. 


Art Reference/Inspiration: 
Class trip to Amalgam Comics and Coffeehouse and theater set design 


Vocab/Elements/Principles: 
¢ Slip — Clay mixed with water to the consistency of cream, used as an adhesive to 
join pieces of clay 
¢ Score — Making marks on the edges of two pieces of clay before joining with slip 
¢ Texture — The way an objects feels or looks to feel like 
¢ Form — A 3D object that has height, length, and width 
¢ Pose — The way that someone sits or stands 


Accommodations/Additional Tools 
¢ Lesson schedule/steps and final set design goals broken down into checklists on 
large class chalkboard 
¢ Wooden manikins 
* Color wheel displayed in classroom 
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¢ Narrative elements color-coded handout (from Lesson 2) available 
¢ Slip and score steps poster displayed in classroom 


Materials: 

Do Now Activity 
¢ PowerPoint questions 
¢ Teachers checklist 


Exit Tickets 
* Question slip 
¢ Pencils and erasers 


°* Clay 

¢ Board (to work on) 

* Clay tools 

¢ Sealable containers for slip 
¢ Sealable plastic bags 

¢ Plastic gloves (if needed) 

¢ Aprons 

¢ Acrylic paint 

¢ Paint brushes 

¢ Water cups 


¢ Aprons 
¢ Rags 
e Trays 


e Egg cartons 


Assessments 
e Pre-Assessment 
o Do Now Thumbs Up-Thumbs Down Survey (verbal, visual) 


¢ Continuous Assessments 
o Art Goals (verbal) 
Teacher Post-Its (written teacher feedback) 
Quick Gallery Walk/Observation (visual) 
Teacher-Group Convo (verbal) 
How Did I Do Today? Exit Ticket (checklist and short answer) 


OoO00 0 


¢ Post-Assessment 
o Artist Statement (list, scales, short answer) 
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Appendix C: Blue Data 
BLUE ARTIFACT IMAGES 


LESSON 1 


Figure 38: Blue’s Do Now Activity (Assessment), L1D1, March awe 
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How confident did I feel when drawing this person? (Circle one point) 


Extremely Really A little Not Really Not at all 
Confident Confident Confident Confident Confident 


Figure 39: Blue’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L1D1, March 12". 


Figure 40: Blue’s Pair Drawing Activity (Assessment), L1D2, March 13". 
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= ee 
Figure 42: Blue’s Poster Project (In-Progress Artwork), L1D6, March 26". 
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Today, my ART GOAL is... 
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COMIC POSTER 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


MY MATERIALS 


1, I chose to use to create my Comic Poster. (Circle all you used) 


Crayons Markers Pencil 


_——S 
Colored Pencils ~a i s Other: 
9) 


ra 


ee 


2. When I used my materials, thinkIwas _. (Circle one point) 


Neat/Organized ITTLE neat/or ganized \ NOT neat/organized 


3. L tried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely eine ) Kind of Not Really 


Not at all 


4. 1 feel like this project was ; - (Circle one point) 


Exciting Alright 


I think this because 
2 


MY CREATIVITY 


7. Lused my own ideas during this project. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Most of the time Not Really Not at all 


Figure 45: Blue’s Artist Statement, p. 1 (Assessment), Extra Day, March 28", 
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MY TIME MANAGEMENT 


5. I felt like I had to finish this project. (Circle one point) 


Plenty of time Just enough time Not enough time 


6. I spent my art time working toward reaching my Art Goal every day. (Circle one) 


Absolutely Most of the time i f Not Really Not at all 


8. I am proud of the art project I created. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Mostly A little Not really Not at all 


9. Two things I did really well were: 


L_ maK gv ind ib puck (uf 
2 Fywn 7 cyak pts 


C fan 


10. One thing | could have done better is 


Lines 


Figure 46: Blue’s Artist Statement, p. 2 (Assessment), Extra Day, March 28", 
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LESSON 2 


When art Hme stovts, 
Come up seeme So 


We tan get you Stated 


on the comic book projet! 


Your poster looks levely! 
(reat werk | 


Figure 47: Blue’s Teacher Post-It (Assessment), L2D3, April cae 


pd 


Pron, 
o carit 


Figure 48: Blue’s Do Now Activity (Assessment), L2D3, April 3“. 
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i. 


* Peer Planning Checklist “* 
/ My Name:_ en 2 


My Partner’s Name:) P| 


My partner told me all about their comic’s... 
parKreter ts 

Dialogue 

i Setting 


a 


Orffow their comic pamels are going to look on the page 


WMy partner’s narrative makes sense to me 


Comics title and cover 


Whee partner sounds ready to fill out their 
XX. _comic questionnaire and start their comic! 


Figure 49: Blue’s Peer Planning Checklist (Assessment), L2D4, April 4". 


Comic Questionnaire 
{ 


erN 
1. 1 finished the peer planning activity with my partner. | Yes /No 


2. [want to make a Comic Strip /Comic Book |} 


3. I would like my paper to look like: (circle one) 


Comic Strips Comic Books 


\. 4. Ineed uy pieces of this paper 


Figure 50: Blue’s Comic Questionnaire (Assessment), L2D4, April ae. 
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Figure 52: Blue’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-4 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D4, April 4". 
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Figure 53: Blue’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-4 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D5, April 9". 
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Figure 54: Blue’s Comic Book Project, p. 5-8 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D5, April 9". 
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Figure 55: Blue’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-4 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D6, April 10". 
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pi ‘a .} 
Ph 
Li \\\ 


———_"{ 
NG 5 cwak)) 


Figure 56: Blue’s Comic Book Project, p. 5-8 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D6, April 10". 
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F igure 57: Blue’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-4 (Completed Artwork), Extra Day, April 
Ios 
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Figure 58: Blue’s Comic Book Project, p. 5-8 (Completed Artwork), Extra Day, April 
12; 
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Name: _ a == 


COMIC STRIP/BOOK 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


MY MATERIALS 


1, I chose to use to create my Comic Strip/Book. (Circle all you used) 
Crayons Markers Pencil 


Colored Pencils Sharpies Other eA 


2. When I used my materials, I think I was - (Cirele one point) 


—<$_9—$£.- ____——____o—__> 


Neat/Organized A LITTLE neat/organized NOT neat/organized 


MY INTEREST 


3. L tried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 
Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 
4. I feellike this project was. (Circle one point) 


—}—<—$_—$_—_ 4 4 
Exciting —For—_ Alright 


I think this because vale PI a Ye AL bd 


MY CREATIVITY 


5. L used my own ideas during this project. (Circle one point) 


$i $$$ = ———- {+--+ 
Absolutely Most of the time <ind of Not Really Not at all 


Figure 59: Blue’s Artist Statement, p. 1 (Assessment), Extra Day, April 12”. 
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MY GROUP WORK 


6. T talked to my partners about all of our comic elements during our group chats. (Circle 
one point) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of NotI Really ) Not at all 


ve ee 


MY TIME MANAGEMENT 
7. 1 felt like I had to finish this project. (Circle one point) 


<———___@—_______@______s—__—_ > 


—— 
Plenty of time Just enough time _Not enough time )) 


8. I spent my art time working toward reaching my Art Goal every day. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Most of the time =” Kind of ) Not Really Not at all 
Be ee 


ALLIN ALL 


9. Lam proud of the art project I created. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Mostly TF Ali Not really Not at all 


10. Two things I did really well were: 
i Tyy Charter 


2 The Cake a ; 


11. One thing I could have done better is 


Figure 60: Blue’s Artist Statement, p. 2 (Assessment), Extra Day, April 12”. 
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LESSON 3/4 


Figure 61: Blue’s Do Now Questionnaire (Assessment), L3D2, April i" 


Figure 62: Blue’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D2, April 12”. 
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Notes for [Comment] [Choestion 


| 
Your Scene locks on ® De you flon te odd 
Monday .. Sink Great j Onything te fhe wall 


tf hee on 
Ths Me ont Ki OWill You point the 
draws i You ie aay oe of use “| j 


paint colar yesterday . 
Bie lot oF prmgrss, , 
Make Sure thet : 
He fe ane @iyhrat ethae Pint = 
cle eee eS A pn # mo? 


Colsre) with paint of 
prarkacs 


Figure 64: Blue’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D4, April 17". 
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1. Iwas focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


How Did I Do Today? 


Absolutely Most of the time , Kind of Not Really Not at all 


“ms was my role today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 


Atr Hy WOK & =. 1 A/1 OY. G's» 
Coty ai¢ me ar Varna | Garrone tf c= 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


Figure 66: Blue’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D5, April 18". 
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Figure 67: Blue’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D5, April 18". 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. I was focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


<—o_>"_H#____-#—> 


Absolutely Most of the time — Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What did | add to my group's project today? 


4 


ond, ; De . r a 4 


3. Do I have a question for my teacher about my project? Yes / No 
r nip> 


Figure 68: Blue’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D5, April 18". 
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Figure 69: Blue’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D6/L4D1, April 19". 


Notts fw Qestions | 


Monday Your Clay fale are of f aire You Slipping ane 
fe 0 Great get! See if You SCoring ALL of You 


qos Can Finish Your Clay Clay togeti, ? 


mest ©) © 


Whed Are BO a! Gels fy 
today 7 


Figure 70: Blue’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D7/L4D2, April 23". 
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=e 


“mus ah so ee. (a tall 
Figure 71: Blue’s Clay Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D7/L4D2, April 23". 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. Lwas focused on my clay project for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


Absolutely “Most of thetime ” kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What did I do with my clay today? 


Se OE 7 5 Ms S'S 


3.A question Ihave for my teacher about this project is... 


will iy Le 


Figure 72: Blue’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D7/L4D2, April as 
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- > s { = 4 $ 


joure 73: Blue’s Clay Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D9/L4D4, April 25". 


+ 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. Lwas focused on my clay project for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


Absolutely MOOT the time 7 Rind of Not Really Not at all 
i 
with my clay today? “e 
5 lay a j 1 me rain 7b 


3.4 question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


\] | q 


Figure 74: Blue’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D9/L4D4, April 25". 
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cS, < 
: | 
ré he +o 


Notes for | ennai] 
Yeu beth are almest dere ! ODid yeu Paint all oF Your de 
Thursday v2 


ferent jph Staging on tact, Chas, “ 


every deg! Your Sculphres 
4 | ue 


Ort beatifl and your 
Beatie 


' 
IY 

= Whed 
oy Ae 


i>) 
Séene iS in great shape) 


Figure 76: Blue’s Comic Scene Project (Completed Artwork), L3D10/L4D5, April 26", 
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igure 77: Blue’s Clay Project (Completed Artwork), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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3D COMIC SCENE + CLAY 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


BONUS: I chose to include my clay sculptures in my scene. Yes / No 


MY MATERIALS 


1. I chose to use to create my scene and clay sculptures. (Circle all you 
used) 


Paint Sharpies ¢€ Clay 
ay" 


Cardboard Colored Pencils Other: 


2. When I used my materials, I think I was - (Circle one point) 


<——_@—__________@_________@ > 


Neat/Organized ALITTLE neat/organized NOT neat/organized 


MY INTEREST 
3. L tried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 


<—_e—___@______@—______» —____#— 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


4. I feel like this project was . (Circle one point) 


Exciting Alright 


t) bh? 


I think this hecause ai LE Wy 5 Bed: a] ee 


MY CREATIVITY 


5. l included my own ideas in this project. (Circle one point) 


<—_@—____9_____e@—___9 > 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


Figure 78: Blue’s Artist Statement, p. 1 (Assessment), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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MY GROUP WORK 


6. I talked to my partners about our plan for our scene every day. (Circle one point) 


<—_@—__e—________e_____e—> 


Absolutely | Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


7. I listened to my partners’ ideas and worked together to make sure everyone had a say in 
our project. (Circle one point) 


<—_e——__e@—_____e—_____e—___@—> 


Absolutely Most of the time ‘Kind of Not Really Not at all 


MY TIME MANAGEMENT 


8. I felt like I had to finish this project. (Circle one point) 


$j tO eR  _——> 


Plenty of time Jesf hough ime 7—~_ Not enough time 


9. I spent my art time focused on reaching our group art goal every day. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 
a 


ALL IN ALL 


10. 1 am proud of the art project I created with my group. (Circle one point) 


<—_e—____e_____@—_@—__ > 


Absolutely Mostly A little Not really Not at all 


; ns 
11. One thing | did really well was aan Vj 


12. One thing I could have done better is f Vi 


Figure 79: Blue’s Artist Statement, p. 2 (Assessment), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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BLUE ASSESSMENT MATRICES 


LESSON 1 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Met Project Learning Observation and 
Goals Artifacts 


Art Goal: + f 
L1D1 Posing/Gesture: + 
Do Now: + + 
12-Mar p pees F vs. B: N/A 
Exit Ticket: + 
L1D2 Posing/Gesture: + . 
13-Mar F vs. B: N/A 


Lesson # Day # Met Assessment 
Date Objective(s) 


L1D3 
14-Mar 
L1D4 
19-Mar 
L1D5 
ee 
20-Mar 
L1D6 Art Goal: + Posing/Gesture: + 
26-Mar Verbal Q+A: + Fvs, Bo: 
L1 Extra Day Art Goal: + Posing/Gesture: + 
28-Mar Artist Statement: + F vs. B: + 
Figure 5. Blue’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from Blue’s assessments during Lesson 1. 


LESSON 2 
Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Lesson # Day # Met Assessment . : : 
aS Met Project Learning Observation and 
Date Objective(s) i 
Goals Artifacts 
L2D1 
(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
27-Mar 


L2D2 
(FINISHED L1) (FINISHED L1) (FINISHED L1) 
28-Mar 


Create Comic: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Posing/Gesture: N/A 


Create Comic: + 
L2D4 ; 
S ne Convey Narrative: + + 
4-Apr ‘i 
Posing/Gesture: + 
Create Comic: + 
L2D5 s 
Sane Peer Q+A: + Convey Narrative: + + 
P Posing/Gesture: + 
+ 


L2D3 
3-Apr 


L2D6 Create Comic: + 
‘Ane Verbal Art Goal: + Convey Narrative: + + 
i Posing/Gesture: + 


Create Comic: + 
L2 Extra Day Artist Statement: + Convey Narrative: + 
12-Apr Posing/Gesture: + 


Figure 8. Blue’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from Blue’s assessments during Lesson 2. 
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LESSON 3/4 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Met Project Learning Observation and 
Goals Artifacts 


eae | |) ieee | ae 
(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
11-Apr 
Group Collaboration: + 
L3D2 Convey Narrative: + P 
12-Apr Fvs. B: + 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
L3D3 
16-Apr (ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
(ABSENT) 


Lesson # Day # Met Assessment 
Date Objective(s) 


Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. Bi + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: 
N/A 

Convey Narrative: N/A 
F vs. B: N/A 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
Slip and Score: + 


L3D7/L4D2 
23-Apr 


Group Collaboration: 
N/A 
Convey Narrative: N/A 
L3D6/L4D1 
F vs. B: N/A + 
19-Apr f : 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 


Create Texture: + 


L3D8/L4D3 
(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
24-Apr 


Group Collaboration: 
N/A 

Convey Narrative: N/A 
F vs. B: N/A 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


L3D9/L4D4 
25-Apr 


Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
L3D10/L4D5 Fvs. B: + 

26-Apr Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 


Figure 10. Blue’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 3/4. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from Blue’s assessments during Lesson 3/4. 
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BLUE OBSERVATION MATRICES 


LESSON 1 


Lesson # Day # L1D1 L1D2 L1D3 L1D4 LiD5 L1D6 Extra Day 
Date 12-Mar 13-Mar 14-Mar 19-Mar 20-Mar 26-Mar 28-Mar 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 13 Students 11 Students 9 Students 14 Students 
Pair Drawing ABSENT ABSENT ABSENT Art Goal, Poster 
7 Art Goal, Do Now, Activity, Art Goal, Verbal : f 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With fanle aoa : Project, Artist 
Exit Ticket Introductory Activity Q+A, Poster Project 
m Statement 
Checklist 
Ves auesie Yes - met art goal 
. No - did not fill out A and reflected on 
Connected Artmaking to Assessment Yes - met art goal , - - - characters according 3 4 
checklist process in artist 
&% to art goal 
S statement 
= Yes - pencil, 
o 
= Yes - dry erase Sharpies, and larger 
2 |Using Materials To Reach Art Goal ¥ Yes - pencil - - - ud = Yes - Sharpies 
$ marker and pencil paper even though 
she was behind 
; . Yes - completed Do oe Yes - completed 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking Yes - minimal - - - Yes 2 
Now project 
Yes - noise- 
Yes - drawing cancelling Yes - noise- 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking Yes activity - - - headphones, didn't |cancelling 
No - assessment look up from her headphones 
s 
Fi paper 
Ca fs No - did not fill out Yes - | went over Yes - finished 
« | Took Necessary Time To Complete Yes - went beyond 2 a y 
< Ri 2 checklist and only - - - chalkboard and project and artist 
& | Assessment/Artmaking requirement ‘ 
= drew 1 pose poster goals with her | statement 
£ 
- Yes - drew for entire 
activity, needed to | Yes - drew until Mes «colored poster 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through iy 4 Yes - drew until end |for 40 minutes and 
A be reminded to mom picked her up - - - e S 
© All Allotted Time i P of art filled out artist 
. write art goal and 10 minutes early 
o peti statement for 5 
= exit ticket 
ay 2 Original Ideas Yes Yes - - - Yes Yes 
& = Yes - multiple 
Fi 8 Yes - multiple Yes - drew peer Charactels, 
o = Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking P B - - - foreground and No 
wo] = characters and poses | posed as a cat 
iS Fa background, 
2 dialogue 
@ | Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
is) Yes No = = 2 Yes Yes 
Level 
Civility With Other Students In Yes - worked well 
a‘ N/A , s = - N/A N/A 
Group/Conversation with partner 
Yes - she drew and 
5 Contributed To Group/Class Outcome N/A - - - N/A N/A 
=f posed 
8 Yes - discussed 
2 No - shrugged a 
| i artist statement and 
§& | Talked To Teacher About Yes - excited to draw shoulders when 
s No - - - | took notes on her 
Assessment/Artmaking multiple characters asked what art goal ‘ 
explanation of her 
meant 
poster 
ey No - quiet, working 
aan s 2 y ..,_ |Yes - smiling, eh : 
«| Positive During Assessment/Artmaking Yes - excited, smiling} ti - - - Yes - smiling quickly, looked 
igglin 
3 ENN stressed 
= No - worked slower 
o 7 , 5 
Engaged With Peers While Workin. 
. Le 3 2 No - kept to herself |and did not draw - - - No - kept to herself |No - kept to herself 
Productively 
more than 1 pose 
High class energy - 
3G ° - took a while to get 
| Outstanding Dialogue And Notes aud - - - - - - 
fe} through directions 
and activity 


Figure 6. Blue’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from the participant observations of Blue that took place each day of 
Lesson 1. 
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LESSON 2 


Lesson # Day # 12D1 L2D2 L2D3 L2D4 L2D5 L206 Extra Day 
Date 27-Mar 28-Mar 3-Apr 4-Apr 9-Apr 10-Apr 12-Apr 
Class Duration 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 60 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 14 Students 16 Students 16 Students 16 Students 17 Students 15 Students 
Peer Planning 
ABSENT Checklist, Comic P 
FINISHED L1 Teacher Post-It, Do aie Peer Q+A, Comic Verbal Art Goal, Comic Book Project, 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With e Questionnaire, Art : : : 
(see L1 matrix) Now Activity 5 Book Project Comic Book Project | Artist Statement 
Goal, Comic Book 
Project 
Yes - followed all Do 
Now steps correctly, | Yes - checklist and 
: oe Yes - reflected on 
Z No-didnotread | questionnaire : 
Connected Artmaking to Assessment 2 e 3 é Yes Yes -metart goal _| process in artist 
post-it (| had to No - art goal did not 
% i ‘ statement 
: verbally direct her to [relate to project 
2 activity) 
= 
2 Yes - color-coded all 
Z| P es ~ color-coded al’ | Yes - pencil and Yes - pencil and Yes - markers and 
® | Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 3 = comic elements with Yes - markers é 
= paper markers pencil 
marker 
Yes - finished 
f ' Yes - completed Do | Yes - drew 4 pages : Yes - 6/8 pages Yes - completed 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking : : é sketching 8 pages : 
Now of comic colored project 
and coloring 3 
Yes - noise- 
cancelling ones 
es - noise- 
headphones, Yes -noise-cancelling | Yes - noise- i: 
cancellin 
Yes - noise- completed checklist headphones, on task |cancelling Ree 6 
eadphones, 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking = = cancelling with me, answered Jin peer conversation | headphones, worked | fe ilar oo 
inished comic an 
headphones questionnaire and drawing and fon comicforentire |" 
s ‘ : artist statement at 
z without my help, coloring class iene eat 
E and worked on her ems 
2 comic 
= Yes - leted all 
= , es ~ completed all” Ives - completed Re ri 
‘2 | Took Necessary Time To Complete assessments and Yes - made progress | Yes - finished in 15 
£ 4 Yes peer Q+A and made : 
= |Assessment/artmaking made a lot of on comic minutes 
| progress on comic 
progress on comic 
Yes - worked entire | Yes - engaged in 
art time, extended | peer conversation Yes -finished earl 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through Yes - took 1/2 hour : Beene. Yes - colored entire ty 
: > 5 art time because _|for 5 minutes and and was able to join 
All Allotted Time to complete class : 
students were so |drew and colored class and begin L3 
engaged until end of art 
Yes - original Yes - original Yes - original 
§ | original ideas : : sequence, dialogue, |characters, dialogue, | characters, dialogue, |Yes Yes 
i narrative and narrative and narrative 
3 
2 
Yes -finished 
= Yes - sketched 4 pooped Yes - took initiative 
> = ee eae Yes - used most of : sketching entire _|No- less progress ee 
| © |evidence of Ambition/Risk-Taking : a ‘0! | pages of images and to finish early and 
£| 3 the panels provided |P* book and began —_| than usual ; 
g2| & dialogue i start next project 
2| 8 coloring 
5|& 2 : ; 
Artmaki ‘A it On Par With Student’ 
2 itmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's ; : ae ae = oe es 
oa Level 
E Yes - listened to 
% ae ; 
F Civility With Other Students In Silver present her 
oD - - N/A N/A N/A N/A 
& Group/Conversation Yi V conic birdie ||" M 
ask questions 
e Yes - excited to talk 
§ 
3S bout hi i 
© | contributed To Group/Class Outcome s 5 N/A N/A Serene eaacees |N/A N/A 
8 with partner, comic 
2 made sense to peers 
os Yes - completed 
hecklist with Yes - verbal art goal 
Talked To Teacher About teases eee 
: ? : No and was excited to |No was to "keep No 
Assessment/Artmaking ihe 
show me her comic coloring’ 
before she left 
No - complained that =a 
Yes - smiling and 
legs hurt throughout pana 
ae : class and was ; bead eu 
Positive During Assessment/Artmaking 5 : : Yes - smiling Q+A and smiled Yes Yes 
worried about . 
: while drawing and 
: completing : 
5 coloring 
3 homework later 
= No - kept to herself, 
3 
as class got louder 
Engaged With Peers While Workin and more rowdy, she 
UE a Z : Y SPE! No- kept to herself |Yes Yes - talked to Silver |No 
Productively shrank into herself 
and looked very 
uncomfortable 
Day back from 
Spring Break - more 
kids than we've had 
for art in a whil - Conversation 
A ; Class overall was 
rowdy, loud, made ita joke revealed that her heres 
ectic and too man 
distracting air about |today" when talking | scribbles (when i 4 
3 the classroom today |about art goal coloring) are not a (RLSREIBUGICED 
5 
2 | outstanding Dialogue And Notes - : eee oe u : the table already - 
é "Yes" and "No" ‘Told me the writing |sign of rushing, but : 
ee. did verbal art goals 
responses only. assessments were _ | rather intentional - 5 
' ‘ : instead of planned 
"Do | have to use all [confusing how she wants to fill ; 
written ones 
of these pictures?" the space 
when talking about 
panels in Do Now 
Activity 


Figure 9. Blue’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from the participant observations of Blue that took place each day of 
Lesson 2. 
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LESSON 3/4 


iasson Way [aor] 
———— oar 


# re Students in Art Class 
T Pp Te * 

palpwaeetnesis Vebaarooa | _VertslAnon 

Verbal Art Goal, " . 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With Teacher-Group Convo, 4 = 
Exit Ticket, Sc q 7 

eee Exit Ticket, Scene | Exit Ticket, Scene 

Project Project 


Engagement Criteria 


Ie 


Figure 11. Blue’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 3. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from the participant observations of Blue that took place each day of 
Lesson 3. 
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Lesson # Day # 1308 / L4D3 1309 / Lapa 13010 / Laps 
Ce ec 
[Cras bration | 60 minutes eo Minutes [eo minutes | eo minutes | 
[of stucentsinart Gass | 19 students | 15 students | [—asstudents | 13 students | 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Connected Artmaking to Assessment 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 


Progress Being Made On Artmaking 


Focused On Assessment/Artmoking 


Took Necessary Time To Complete 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through 
All Allotted Time 


Original ideas 


Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking 


Creativity/ Innovation 


Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
Level 


Engagement Criteria 


Civility With Other Students In 
Group/Conversation 

Contributed To Group/Class Outcome 
Talked To Teacher About 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Positive During Assessment/Artmaking 


Engaged With Peers While Working 
Productively 


Outstanding Dialogue And Notes 


Do Now Survey, Verbal 
Art Goal, Teacher- 
Group Convo, Student 
Gallery Walk, Exit 
Ticket, Scene+Clay 
Projects 

Yes 


Yes - clay, got all 
materials for her 
partner and her - 
remembered 
everything from demo 


Yes - experimented 
with clay 


Yes - noise-cancelling 
headphones, focused 
‘on experimenting with 
clay all of class 


Yes - Do Now, verbal 
art goal, teacher 
convo, exit ticket 

No - didn’t do gallery 
walk 


Yes 


Yes - experimented 
with clay all of class, 
but worked very small 
(pieces the size of her 


listened, and 
participated in demo, 
she and Silver showed 
each other what they 
made as they worked 
Yes - volunteered to 
add texture to demo 
clay 


Yes 
Yes - Silver looked like 


Teacher Post-Its, 
Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay 
Projects 


Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay 

Projects 


ABSENT 


Yes 


Yes - clay, set up all 
clay materials correctly 
immediately following 
directions - only 
student to do so today 


Yes - acrylic paint and 
dry clay 


Yes - started painting 


Yes - made clay pieces i 
clay pieces 


Yes - noise-cancelling 
headphones, focused 
on clay for entire art 
time 


Yes - noise-cancelling 
headphones, focused 
on mixing paint colors 
for her clay 


Yes - verbal art goal, 
teacher convo, exit 
ticket 

No - didn't do gallery 
walk 


Yes - teacher post-its, 
verbal art goal, teacher 
convo, exit ticket 

No - didn't do gallery 
walk 


Yes - mixed colors and 
painted all of class 
Yes - original clay 
subjects 
Yes - delicate painting 


Yes - completed 2 clay 
pieces and set to dry 


Yes - mixed colors for 


¥ 
i her partner and herself 


Yes - talked about 
what she made at end 
of class 


Yes - asked more 
questions than usual 
today 

Yes 


Yes - talked a little 
with Silver, didn't 
interact much with 
others 


Yes - talked to Silver 


I changed the L4 goals 
to be much broader 
(subject) based on 
student verbal 
feedback at the start of 
class today 

"I made me anda 
carrot bowl." Seems 
content with what she 
made - doesn't seem 
to want to make more 


"Am | doing this right?" 
- about painting the 
clay. "Do you like it?" 
Missed initial 
directions - | caught 
her up using the 
chalkboard 


Teacher Post-Its, 
Verbal Art Goal, 
Teacher-Group Convo, 
Student Gallery Walk, 
Scene+Clay Projects, 
Artist Statement 


Yes - mom came to 
pick her up when she 
started artist 
statement - probably 
felt rushed, but did it 


everything she needed 
toon time 


Yes - finished clay, 
scene, and artist 


Yes - gave direction for 
color mixing 


Yes - asked a color- 
mixing question 


Yes 


Yes - told Silver the 
colors to mix while she 
painted the rest of her 
clay pieces 


"How do you make 
orange?” -| directed 
her to color wheel and 
she figured it out 
herself 

Her pieces are sturdy - 
solid demonstration of 
all L4 learning goals 


Figure 12. Blue’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 4. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from the participant observations of Blue that took place each day of 


Lesson 4. 
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BLUE INTERVIEW MATRICES 


INTERVIEW #1 


Question Answer Summary 


es 
: Yes - getting all of my ideas down 
Almost 
Do you feel like you had enough time to do everything? mot 


( Yes - coming up with visual details for some characters 
Did you feel frustrated at any point? Yes - coloring the poster with thin markers 
Was there anything thatyoudidn'twanttodo? [NO C*d 


Drawing and coloring the characters 


lesson? 


What did you think about the tools we used during 
helene 


Do Now Activity 
Reflective Exit Ticket 


Do you feel like any of these tools helped you 
understand what you needed to do each day of the Artist Statement 


project? Which ones? 


Do you feel like any of these tools made anything we : 
i . . Yes - the amount of tools was confusing 
did more confusing? Which ones? 
Did you enjoy the writing, drawing, or talking tools : 
Drawing 
most? Why? 


Figure 7. Blue’s Interview #1 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data collected 
from the semi-structured interview that took place between Blue and the researcher after 
Lesson 1 was complete. 
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INTERVIEW #2 


[austin id Answer Summary 
How did you feel about the 4 projects we did during 

Comic Book 
Comic Seene 


Which project did you find most interesting or exciting? 


Why? Comic Poster 
Which project are you most proud of? Why? Comic Book 
Do you feel like you had enough time to finish each 

project? 

During which project do you feel like you learned the 

most? Why? | don't know 


Were any of these four projects difficult? Comic Poster 


Did you feel frustrated at any point during these 
projects? Why? 

Were my directions confusing at any point during these 
lessons? 


Which part(s) of the artmaking process (planning, 
making, asking for help, talking or working as a member 


of a group) was/were most difficult for you? Asking questions 

Did you not want to do one or some of these parts? 

Which part do you feel like you spent the most amount 

of time on during each project? 
(See Assessment ScaleforContext) | 
Why were the 3s your favorite tools to use? 
Did any of these tools help you understand what you 

needed to do during the project? Which ones? 
Which tools would you like to use again in class in the 

Why were your 1s your least favorite tools to use? 


Did any of these tools frustrate you or make anything 
we did more confusing? Which ones? Do Now Questionnaire - trouble with spelling 


Figure 13. Blue’s Interview #2 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from the semi-structured interview that took place between Blue and the 
researcher after the final lesson of the unit (Lesson 4) was complete. 
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INTERVIEW #2 SCALE 


Student Rating 
Assessment Scale (Pre-, Continuous, and Post Included) (1-3) 


Lesson 1: Comic Poster 


Lesson 2: Comic Book ey 
Comic Narrative Do Now Activity 
Peer Planning Checklist 


Comic Questionnaire 


Teacher Post-Its from me 


esson 3/4: Group Comic Scene + Clay 
Do Now Questionnaire 


Do Now Survey 


-Group Conversations with me 
Exit Tickets 
Walking around and looking at other people’s projects 
Artist Statement 
Figure 14. Blue’s Interview #2 Scale Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates the score that 
Blue gave to each assessment during Interview #2. The scale ranges from 1 (“really did 
not like it”), 2 (“did not mind it’), to 3 (“really liked it”). 
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APPENDIX D: SILVER DATA 
SILVER ARTIFACT IMAGES 


LESSON 1 


Figure 80: Silver’s Do Now Activity (Assessment), L1D1, March ila 


How confident did 1 feel when drawing this person? (Circle one point) 


= 
Extremely Really A little Not Really 


Sees ee Not at all 
Confident Confident Confident Confident Cérfident , 


Figure 81: Silver’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L1D1, March Pas 
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Figure 82: Silver’s Pair Drawing Activity (Assessment), L1D2, March 13”. 


Cartoon Character 
(More simple or exaggerated features) 


POSING and GESTURE DRAWING 
ACTIVITY 


These drawings of your partner will be your 
sketches for the comic character on your 
poster! 


af ¥2 Sheet of paper 
Q@ Pencil and Eraser 


Pick apartner 

Gather materials 

Pick workspace at table 

Fold your paper in half 

Partner 1 poses and Partner 2 draws (8 


minutes) 

SWITCH! (Now Partner 2 poses and 
Partner 1 draws) (5 minutes) 

Keep switching until art time is over 


Figure 83: Silver’s Drawing Activity Checklist (Assessment), L1D2, March 13". 
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Peg 


mn A 


Anime 
— 


Figure 84: Additions to Silver’s Do Now Activity, L1D3, March 14". 


Figure 85: Additions to Silver’s Pair Drawing Activity, L1D3, March 14". 
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Figure 86: Silver’s Art Goal (Assessment), L1D3, March 14". 


Figure 87: Silver’s Poster Project (In-Progress Artwork), L1D3, March 14”. 
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Figure 89: Silver’s Art Goal (Assessment), L1D4, March 19", 


a 


F igure 90: Silver’s Poster Project (In-Progress Artwork), L1D4, March 19". 
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Figure 92: Silver’s Poster Project (In-Progress Artwork), L1D5, March 20". 
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Figure 94: Silver’s Poster Project (Completed Artwork), L1D6, March 26". 
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Name 


COMIC POSTER 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


MY MATERIALS 


1. L chose to use to create my Comic Poster. (Circle all you used) 


Crayons Markers Pencil 


“Colored Pencils) Sharpies Other 


2. When I used my materials, I think I was . (Circle one point) 


Neat/Ofganized A LITTLE neat/organized NOT neat/organized 


MY INTEREST 


3. L tried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


4.1 feel like this project was _. (Circle one point) 


Exciting 2 Alright 


I think this because 


MY CREATIVITY 


7. L used my own ideas during this project. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


Figure 95: Silver’s Artist Statement, p. 1 (Assessment), L1D6, March 96% 
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MY TIME MANAGEMENT 


5. I felt like I had to finish this project. (Circle one point) 


Plenty of time Just enough time Not enough time 


6. I spent my art time working toward reaching my Art Goal every day. (Circle one) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at ali 


ALL IN ALL 


8. 1 am proud of the art project I created. (Circle one point) 


— 


\ 
Absotttely Mostly A little Not really Not at all 


9. Two things I did really well were: 


17 lorate 


7 a wf 7 


10. One thing 1 could have done better is la Lf 4s 


Figure 96: Silver’s Artist Statement, p. 2 (Assessment), L1D6, March 967 
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LESSON 2 


Figure 97: Silver’s Do Now Activity (Assessment), L2D1, March ay" 
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be Peer Planning Checklist 


My partner told me all about their comic’s... 


4 Dialogue 


| Setting 


2 Plot 

4 How their comic panels are going to look on the page 
Ql My partner’s narrative makes sense to me 

A Comic’s title and cover 


" w My partner sounds ready to fill out their 
, _comic questionnaire and start their comic! _ 


Figure 98: Silver’s Peer Planning Checklist (Assessment), L2D2, March 28". 


Comic Questionnaire 


\ 
I finished the peer planning activity with my partner. (Yes)/ Ne 


I want to make { Comic Strip )comic Book 
ee 4 


etl 


I would like my paper to look like: (circle one) 


omic Strips Comic Books 


| : 
Tall J Square 
Rectangieg Pages 
Pages I 

iy 


\. 4. Ineed_ Sy __ pieces of this paper 


Figure 99: Silver’s Comic Questionnaire (Assessment), L2D2, March a3" 
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Figure 100: Silver’s Comic Book Project, p.1-3 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D2, March 
2g 
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i = Stet 


wi tt, Your Comic! 


Tate a lek at #2 J S 
On co Chalkboard Checkts¢ 
And Make Sure you plan t 

include everything @ writen 


tn pink (>) 


Figure 101: Silver’s Teacher Post-It (Assessment), L2D3, April 3“. 


Figure 103: Silver’s Comic Book Project, p.1 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D3, April 3“. 
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- Today, my ART GOAL is... 
th x ” 


OITUAY MO Ze. 


Figure 105: Silver’s Comic Book Project, p.1-2 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D4, April 4". 
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Figure 106: Silver’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-3 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D5, April 9". 
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Figure 107: Silver’s Comic Book Project (In-Progress Artwork), L2D6, April 10". 
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COMIC STRIP/BOOK 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


MY MATERIALS 


1. I chose to use to create my Comic Strip/Book. (Circle all you used) 


Crayons Markers Zz Pencity 


Colored Pencils Sharpies Other 


2. When I used my materials, I think I was ___- (Circle one point) 


g_ 
Neat/Organized A LITTLE Weav/organized NOT neat/organized 


MY INTEREST 


3. L tried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 


<—_e>—__—__e—___e—____e____e—> 


Absotttely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


4. 1 feel like this project was ___. (Circle one point) 
EXtviting : Alright c 


4 
fl 


I think this because <\ 


MY CREATIVITY 


5. Lused my own ideas during this project. (Circle one point) 


~~ 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


Figure 108: Silver’s Artist Statement, p. 1 (Assessment), L2D6, April 10". 
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MY GROUP WORK 


6. I talked to my partners about all of our comic elements during our group chats. (Circle 
one point) 


Absolttely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


MY TIME MANAGEMENT 
7. I felt like I had to finish this project. (Circle one point) 


Plenty of time Just endtgh time Not enough time 


8. L spent my art time working toward reaching my Art Goal every day. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


ALLIN ALL 


9. Lam proud of the art project | created. (Circle one point) 


\ 


Absolutely Mostly A little Not really Not at all 


10. Two things I did really weil were: 


Figure 109: Silver’s Artist Statement, p. 2 (Assessment), L2D6, April 10°. 
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LESSON 3/4 


ye 


Figure 111: Silver’s Comic Scene Questions (In-Progress Artwork), L3D1, April 1 
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Figure 112: Silver’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D2, April 12". 


How Did I De Today? 


1. Twas focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


<—o—___o___e_@__@—> 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What was my role today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 
ef) 7 | ft 


Wop On ploule srdA _| mene 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


msn & (ae Oe 
HO g dV 6 | Me ‘ 


Figure 113: Silver’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D1, April 12". 
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me 
Sb be 


Figure 114: Silver’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D3, April 16". 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. Twas focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


<—-@—_____@—_____@—_—____@_@ > 


Abealately Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What was my role today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 
ag 


mit 


Figure 116: Silver’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D3, April 16". 
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+ a estion 
Notes. for _ [Gusston] 
©p. fan fo odd 
Your Seera looks get | yeu plan f 
se fac! Great jab | | anything te The walle 


; 

mee cae OWitl you pant the wit 

deensing. G) You bok ody board of use paint ) 
a sak other ynaltrials 7 : 


|Owill the cheencee be 


a ie 3 

made a let of prgss, WE 
— | 
Meo two tate fe ech other BDA cttay paint cob 


abe Your plan Bone de you pen b mix? 
He Scent 


Figure 118: Silver’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D4, April 17". 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. | was focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


<—_o—___e—_____e—____e____e> 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What was nivale today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 
: / 


4+ 


7 : 


, 
3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


oa rs 


4 


Figure 119: Silver’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D4, April 17". 
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Notes for j [Conese 2 


Figure 121: Silver’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D5, April 18". 
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Fi igure 122: Silver’s Exit Ticket Te L3D6/L4D1, April 19" 


Not fw [ Qestien a | 


Monday Your Clay fe are of F Ofre You Sligpi ing ane 
+o iyot: stevt! See if You SCoring ALL of Your 


Vas, Can Finish Your Clay Cla y togeta,? 


today ©) 


@ Whed are ane gels fe 
fede Fe 


Figure 123: Silver’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D7/L4D2, April 23". 
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1. Iwas focused on my clay project for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What did I do with my clay today? 
a5 , 


é ai (2 + za) LAA, 


x A aquestion I have for my teacher about this project is... = Ar 
= } — 


s 


Figure 125: Silver’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D7/L4D2, April 2" 
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i’ Vee ~ \ ( 


Figure 126: Silver’s Clay Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D8/L4D3, April 24". 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. Twas focused on my clay project for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 
ee Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What did I do with my clay today? 


7 


Oe a Fe “A 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


7 


Figure 127: Silver’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D8/L4D3, April 24". 
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Figure 128: Silver’s Clay Project (Completed Artwork), L3D9/L4D4, April 25". 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. Iwas Sougsed on my clay project for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


® 4 a8 ‘ ‘ S 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What did I do with my clay today? 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


Figure 129: Silver’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D9/L4D4, April 5 
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You beth ace almost dene 


(reat p> Staging on track 


ved dau! Your Seolphres 
art beautiful and yeor 
hac Lp hoes 


Scene 1S in great shapel) 


F igure rise i Silver’s Comic Scene Project (Completed Artwork), L3D10/L4DS, April 
0° 
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3D COMIC SCENE + CLAY 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


BONUS: | chose to include my clay sculptures in my scene. Yes io) 


MY MATERIALS 


1. I chose to use to create my scene and clay sculptures. (Circle all you 
used) 


Paint? Sharpies by 


Cardboard Colored Pencils Other: é 4 YN E P 


2. When I used my materials, I think I was - (Circle one point) 
te 


Neat/Organized A LITTLE neat/organized NOT neat/organized 


MY INTEREST 


3. L ried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 
ZZ, Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


4. I feel like this project was . (Circle one point) 


Exciting ‘ Alright 


: , ve al 
I think this because _,/ 


MY CREATIVITY 


5. l included my own ideas in this project. (Circle one point) 


[A 


oo Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


Figure 132: Silver’s Artist Statement, p.1 (Assessment), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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MY GROUP WORK 


6. 1 talked to my partners about our plan for our scene every day. (Circle one point) 


2. Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


7. I listened to my partners’ ideas and worked together to make sure everyone had a say in 
our project. (Circle one point) 


Absoltfely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


MY TIME MANAGEMENT 


8. I felt like I had _ to finish this project. (Circle one point) 


Plenty of time Just enough time Not enough time 


9. I spent my art time focused on reaching our group art goal every day. (Circle one point) 


7 P, 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


ALL IN ALL 


10. I am proud of the art project I created with my group. (Circle one point) 
Za 


Absolutely Mostly A little Not really Not at all 


11. One thing I did really well was__(_ za 


12. One thing | could have done better is 


Figure 133: Silver’s Artist Statement, p.2 (Assessment), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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Date 


Lesson # Day # 


SILVER ASSESSMENT MATRICES 


Met Assessment 
Objective(s) 


Pair Drawing Activity; + 
Activity Checklist: + 


Art Goal: + 


LESSON 1 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Met Project Learning Observation and 
Artifacts 


Posing/Gesture: - 


F vs. B: N/A 


Posing/Gesture: + 
Fvs. B: N/A 


Posing/Gesture: + 
F vs. B: N/A 


Posing/Gesture: + 


Posing/Gesture: + 
Fvs. B: + 


Figure 15. Silver’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from Silver’s assessments during Lesson 1. 


Date 


L2D1 
27-Mar 


L2D2 
28-Mar 


L2D3 
3-Apr 


L2D4 
4-Apr 


L2D5 
9-Apr 


L2D6 
10-Apr 


Lesson # Day # 


Met Assessment 
Objective(s) 


Planning Checklist: + 
Questionnaire: + 


Teacher Post-It: + 


Peer QtA: + 


Verbal Art Goal: + 
Artist Statement: + 


LESSON 2 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 

Met Project Learning Observation and 
Goals Artifacts 

Create Comic: + 

Convey Narrative: + 

Posing/Gesture: N/A 

Create Comic: + 

Convey Narrative: + 

Posing/Gesture: + 

Create Comic: + 

Convey Narrative: + 

Posing/Gesture: + 

Create Comic: + 

Convey Narrative: + 

Posing/Gesture: + 

Create Comic: + 

Convey Narrative: + 

Posing/Gesture: + 

Create Comic: + 

Convey Narrative: + 

Posing/Gesture: + 


=< 
ivy 
wa 
Rani 


Figure 18. Silver’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from Silver’s assessments during Lesson 2. 
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Lesson # Day # 


Date 


L3D1 
11-Apr 
L3D2 
12-Apr 
L3D3 
16-Apr 
L3D4 
17-Apr 


L3D5 
18-Apr 


L3D6/L4D1 
19-Apr 


L3D7/L4D2 
23-Apr 


L3D8/L4D3 
24-Apr 


L3D9/L4D4 
25-Apr 


L3D10/L4D5 
26-Apr 


Met Assessment 


Verbal Art Goal: + 
Teacher-Group Convo: + 


Teacher Post-its: + 
Verbal Art Goal: + 
Teacher-Group Convo: + 


Teacher Post-its: + 
Verbal Art Goal: + 
Teacher-Group Convo: + 
Student Gallery Walk: + 


LESSON 3/4 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 


Met Project Learning 
Goals 

Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. Br + 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: N/A 
Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 
Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: 
Convey Narrative: + 
F vs. Br + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Group Collaboration: 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 
Slip and Score: + 
Create Texture: + 
Group Collaboration: 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs. B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


Observation and 


Artifacts 


Figure 20. Silver’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 3/4. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from Silver’s assessments during Lesson 3/4. 
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SILVER OBSERVATION MATRICES 


LESSON 1 


Lesson # Day # L1D1 L1D2 L1D3 L1D4 L1D5 L1D6 
Date 12-Mar 13-Mar 14-Mar 19-Mar 20-Mar 26-Mar 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 13 Students 11 Students 11 Students 15 Students 10 Students 9 Students 
Pair Drawing 
pe Art Goal, Verbal 
. . Art Goal, Do Now, Activity, Art Goal, Poster Teacher Post-it, Art Art Goal, Poster . 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With ese ve i . e Q+A, Poster Project, 
Exit Ticket Introductory Activity Project Goal, Poster Project Project - 
‘ Artist Statement 
Checklist 
Yes - exit ticket : . 
Yes - filled out Yes - directly applied Yes - met art goal, 
g connects to Do Now a a - 
Connected Artmaking to Assessment Noeaimecaiione checklist as she Yes - met art goal post-it to art goal Yes - met art goal artist statement 
jo - did not fill ou 
i worked on activity and artmaking reflects artmaking 
s art goal 
=) 
3 i No - used pencil, f « Yes - pencil and Yes - colored pencils 
5 | Using Materials To Reach Art Goal Po Regen Yes - pencil Yes - pencil 2 : Yes - felt and beads 
2 didn't fill out art goal colored pencils and Sharpies 
= 
Yes - added to pair 
. Yes - completed Do | Yes - completed pair i i? Yes - worked on Yes - adding to ee 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking s be drawing and started Yes - finished poster 
Now drawing activity poster poster background 
poster 
No - worked on art 
for less than 5 y ‘che " ach df 
es - picked same es - vel es - focused for 
minutes and talked 2 P . om . Yes - worked quietly |. - Yes - finished all 
iz friend to work today, | meticulous drawing first 20 minutes of 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking to friends for all on poster for all of , lesson components 
et ff but got more done __|on poster - looked art time and then 
remaining art time, ig = class before end of class 
. than yesterday incredibly focused left room 
did not appear 
‘ss focused on activity 
e 
g Yes - drew another 
€ Yes - Do Now and Yes - spent 10 
g F ae sketch for pair F epee 
«| Took Necessary Time To Complete exit ticket, E es Yes - worked well minutes finishing 
& ; , 4 Yes drawing activity and | Yes are 
& |Assessment/Artmaking No - did not fill out while in room poster and 5 on 
= then started her ¥ 
a art goal artist statement 
£ poster 
No- completed Do 
Now and exit ticket vi Reanwith Yes - sketched peer N ked for 20 
es - worked wi jo - worked for 
; in under 5 minutes M for first 1/2 of class, |Yes - worked 15 as Yes - finished 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through ss i partner on drawing a6 2 minutes before im Warten 
P and did not fill out aa? ¥ started drawing minutes past * S projecting first 15 
All Allotted Time activity for entire art if £ leaving room with ui 
art goal, needed to ws poster for second designated art time minutes of class time 
% time toothache 
be reminded to fill 1/2 of class 
out exit ticket 
oe Yes - original title Yes - only student to 
6 a Yes - original Fs * 
S| Original Ideas Yes - unique poses |jand unique start to |Yes Yes include 3D elements 
o o character i 
5 3 character pose in poster 
= £ No - minimal y Alcteari a d Yes - changed plan 
es - aerial drawin es - draw 
~ > Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking time/work spent on e i : for character based |Yes Yes - material choice 
= ‘ of peer character's profile eee 
o| 2 drawing on teacher's critique 
5 3 Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
ow] 9 Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
o Level 
bo 
i Yes -tookturnand Yes - worked 
wi Civility With Other Students In D the 5 
ie N/A worked well with efficiently with N/A N/A N/A 
< |Group/Conversation 
Ss partner partner 
s 
5 Contributed To Group/Class Outcome N/A Yes N/A N/A N/A N/A 
a Yes - excited to tell 
8 | Talked To Teacher About ll about hi 
S_ | Talked To Teacher : our Na Ne as me all about her Ne ve 
Assessment/Artmaking work when | came 
around to check in 
Ae y Yes - giggly No - appeared 
Positive During Assessment/Artmaking Yes ne Yes Yes Yes 
throughout activity uncomfortable 
5 Yes - excited to talk 
3 No - chatted with ml 
@ m P xy to friend about 
| Engaged With Peers While Working peers about Yes - less chatty than 
(-) i a Yes j Yes poster when she Yes 
Productively unrelated topics previous days 
x . came back toward 
while working 
end of class 
"Do you want to add 
anything else to your 
background to fill 
that negative 
space?" (Teacher) 
P " "No, | like it like 
, Asked me if she Said she wants to fai 
High class energy - Z this." (S) 
‘G, i could do more write when her ¢ 
o - P took a while to get hae Artist statement 
| Outstanding Dialogue And Notes egies - sketches of peer comic will be - 
fe) through directions ‘i shows that she 
ae before starting her released on her i Pepe 
and activity recognizes she didn't 
poster poster 5 
meet a project goal 
Checklist on board 
and verbal prompts 
at beginning of class 
helped her stay on 
track 


Figure 16. Silver’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from the participant observations of Silver that took place each day of 
Lesson 1. 
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LESSON 2 


Lesson # Day # L2D1 L2D2 L2D3 L2D4 L2D5 L2D6 
Date 27-Mar 28-Mar 3-Apr 4-Apr 9-Apr 10-Apr 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 11 Students 14 Students 16 Students 16 Students 16 Students 17 Students 
Peer Planning 


> - Teacher Post-It, Art : . Verbal Art Goal, 

F r = Checklist, Comic : Art Goal, Comic Book} Peer Q+A, Comic . z 

Assessment/Project Student Engaged With Do Now Activity * i Goal, Comic Book _ ‘ Comic Book Project, 

Questionnaire, i Project Book Project . 

. 5 Project Artist Statement 
Comic Book Project 


Yes - numbered 
Yes - talked to 
partner about the Yes - met verbal art 
work she's done so_ goal 


comic panels 
Connected Artmaking to Assessment Yes - met art goal similarly to Do Now 
sequence 
component 


far 


Yes - scissors, glue, 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal Yes - pencil Yes - pencil Yes - pencil Yes - pencil Yes - pencil 


Material Usage 


markers 


Yes - sketched all 
: ? Yes - completed Do Yes - finished 5 Yes - finished first Yes - finished up to | Yes - finished comic 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking panels and started 
Now 2 panels today page, up to panel 10 |panel 18 book 
drawing characters 


i Yes - barely looked 
Yes - got right to 


4 Yes - worked entire Yes - engaged for up from project, Yes-worked forall |... 5, 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking i work after | cut her * i finishing project for 
time for both parts about 20 minutes great attention to of class i { 

paper detail i r entire art time 
etail in drawing 


Yes - worked on 


; Yes - Q+A took a Yes - finished comic 
Yes - did checklist 


Yes - created comic ‘ ie while and book and filled out 
a and questionnaire in . 2 
Took Necessary Time To Complete (part 1) and color- AS isata : conversation was artist statement 

minutes, spen 5 _ 
Assessment/Artmaking coded (part 2) along 3 P fruitful, but spent without my 
a rest of art time i, 
with class i 2 rest of art time on prompting or a 
starting comic e . 
comic reminder 


Time Management 


Yes - focused for 
first 1/2 of class, 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through __| Yes - worked entire stopped working 

All Allotted Time time for both parts after friends finished 
their work for the 


Yes - focused and Yes - took her time 
worked entire art finishing comic and 
time artist statement 


day 


Yes - original comic | Yes - original a rea ae ane 
Yes - original Yes - original Yes - original Yes - original 


Original Ideas sequence and characters and panel 4 ‘ ‘ i 
narrative narrative narrative narrative 


narrative outline 


Yes - filled 3 pages er Ried 59: ay 
, hh 7 Yes - used most of i Yes -continuingto |Yes-continuingto |Yes-continuingto | Yes - finished panels 
Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking with panels, plans to | _. : i 

the allotted panels . fill panels fill panels fill panels she outlined 
make a comic book 


< 
2 
S 
© 
> 
i 
< 
= 
~ 
z 
2 
= 
6 
2 
oO 


Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 


Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Level 


Yes - listened to 
Civility With Other Students In speakers when 
Group/Conversation vocab was reviewed 
(part 2) 


Yes - worked 
productively with N/A N/A N/A 
peer for checklist 


Engagement Criteria 


No - did not raise Yes - listened to Yes - listened to 
Contributed To Group/Class Outcome hand for any peer and talked N/A Blue and was excited | N/A 
questions asked through ideas to share her comic 


Yes - explained 


comic, clear San 
No - hasn't talked to é . Yes - waved me over |Yes - we talked was to "finish 
Talked To Teacher About narrative and ideas , ner 
si me about her to show me what through her writers |comic", got stuck on 
Assessment/Artmaking ‘ overall, plans to ' F 3 
narrative yet i 9 she was drawing block narrative again and 
sketch all in pencil 


first 


Collaboration 


Yes - verbal art goal 


asked for help 


= p z Yes - smiling and Yes - overall positive 
Positive During Assessment/Artmaking Yes 
giggling during Q+A | attitude all class 


Yes - d 
No - distracted when poe ienone 


y fy ‘ Yes - talked to new No - quiet and in Q+A discussion, 
Engaged With Peers While Working ei < < other students E ik: % 

i friend while working es worked by herself outgoing and willing | No - quietly focused 
Productively around her finished 


throughout art time today to share on a smaller 
for the day 


Behavior 


scale with friends 


Day back from 
Spring Break - more 
kids than we've had I talked to her about 
for art in a while - her narrative - got 
rowdy, loud, stuck at panel 15, so 


Attitude and Artist 
Statement seem like 
she's glad with how 


5 Nace her comic turned out 
Completely on track -} distracting air about | Hasn't expressed any || asked "how does 


, a only participant who |the classroom today | resistance toward she get from here to 4 
Outstanding Dialogue And Notes Bee < hectic and too many 
hasn't missed aday |Responded to art goals (or any the poster?" - she 


Class overall was 


is i materials were on 
yet everything on her assessments) so far |made connection 


post-it - written with original idea 
assessments/ and made great 


the table already - 
did verbal art goals 
instead of planned 


feedback seem to be progress after that a 
written ones 


helpful, she can 
follow along 


Figure 19. Silver’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from the participant observations of Silver that took place each day of 
Lesson 2. 
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LESSON 3/4 


Lesson # Day # 


(301 


# of Students in Art Class 


16 Students 


15 Students 


13 Students 


1302 13D3 13p4 13D5 
Date 11-Apr 12-Apr 16-Apr 17-Apr 18-Apr 
Class Duration 60 Minutes 60 Minutes 60 Minutes 60 Minutes 60 Minutes 


18 Students 


18 Students 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Connected Artmaking to Assessment 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 


Progress Being Made On Artmaking 


Focused On Assessment/Artmaking 


Took Necessary Time To Complete 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through 
All Allotted Time 


Original ideas 


Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking 
Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
level 


Civility With Other Students In 
Group/Conversation 


Engagement Criteria 


Contributed To Group/Class Outcome 


Talked To Teacher About 
Assessment/Artmaking 


Positive During Assessment/Artmaking 


Engaged With Peers While Working 
Productively 


Outstanding Dialogue And Notes 


H 
i 
i 
g 
Q 
g 


Do Now Questionnaire, 
Scene Project 


Yes - began planning 
scene 


and wrote questions for 
Blue 


Yes - answered most Do 
Now questions correctly 


Yes - used large paper and 
‘wrote probing questions 


Yes 


N/A 


Yes -| prompted her to 
sketch some scene ideas 
and write 3 questions for 
Blue for them to discuss 
tomorrow 


Yes - smiling, exciting, 
No - seems excited to 
start, but disappointed 
that no one picked her as 
@ partner and that Blue 
was absent 


No - wants to be Blue's 


“Oh, | know!" during Do 
Now 


Verbal Art Goal, Teacher- 
Group Convo, Exit Ticket, 
Scene Project 


Yes - met verbal art goal 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - began drawing scene 


No - worked for first 1/2 
hour until Blue left early 


Yes - combining narrative 
elements with Blue's 
comic 


Yes - compromising 


Yes - talked to Blue 


Yes - suggested scene 
ideas 


Yes - verbal art goal was 
to “draw the people and 
the background", | 
mediated argument over 
size of characters in scene 


No - negative attitude 
toward group work, 
looked frustrated and 
unhappy halfway through 
lesson 


Yes - talked to Blue about 
sketch for 10 minutes 
before starting to draw on 
board 


Teacher Post-Its, Verbal 

Art Goal, Teacher-Group 

Convo, Exit Ticket, Scene 
Project 


Yes - verbal art goal! and 
teacher convo kept her on 
track, responded to both 
post-it questions, talked 
about color mixing on 
gallery walk, filled out exit 
ticket 

Yes - mixed acrylic paint 
Yes - painted most of the 
walls in the scene's 
background 


Yes 


Yes - initially didn't want 
to paint, but ended up 
painting most of 
background for her art 
time 


Yes - painted for all of art 


Yes - chose paint color to 
mix 

Yes - painted a lot of her 
scene, doesn't usually 
work this big 

Yes - problem-solved 
more effective brush size 


N/A 


Yes - we discussed what 
she could do since her 
partner was absent, verbal 
art goal was to “paint all 
the walls” 

Yes - more excited to 
work as class progressed, 
talked to other groups 
during gallery walk 

No - disappointed that 
Blue was absent again, 
low energy 


No - partner was absent 


Teacher Post-its, Verbal 

Art Goal, Teacher-Group 

Convo, Student Gallery 

Walk, Exit Ticket, Scene 
Project 


Yes -responded to post- 
its, one of the only 2 
students to do a gallery 
walk, talked to me about 
her plan and concerns, 
filled out exit ticket 


Yes -mixed acrylic paint 
Yes - finished painting 
walls, mixed paint for skin 
color 


Yes - worked slowly 


Yes - continued painting 
after Blue left 


Yes 


Yes - making decisions for 
the group, trying to 
initiate conversation 


Yes 


No - wanted to get things 
done, but didn't appear to 
know how to facilitate 
conversation with partner 


Yes - talked through plan 
more thoroughly, verbal 


No - seemed frustrated, 
frowning more than usual 


Yes - tried to talk about 
what to paint and what 
colors they needed 


"She didn't even do the 
characters" - when Blue 
left 


"I don't know what to do" 


- at the end of class 
"t want to make the stuff 
‘on the walls out of clay” 


Teacher Post-its, Verbal 
Art Goal, Teacher-Group 
Convo, Student Gallery 
Walk, Exit Ticket, Scene 
Project 


Yes - gallery walk, talked 
about plan 

No - forgot to fill out exit 
ticket 


Yes - mixed acrylic paint 


Yes - most painting is 


Yes - worked until she was 
picked up early 


Yes - let Blue paint the 
characters since she did 


the background 


Yes - helped mix paint and 
talked about plan 


Yes - verbal art goal was 
‘to "paint" 


Yes - smiles, much more 
positive than previous 
work days 


She wants to "make the 
stuff on the walls out of 
clay tomorrow” 


Figure 21. Silver’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 3. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from the participant observations of Silver that took place each day of 


Lesson 3. 
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Lesson # Day # 13D6 / L4D1 1307 / L402 L3D8 / L4D3 i3p9 / LaD4 13010 / L4DS 
Date 19-Apr 23-Apr 24-Apr 25-Apr 26-Apr 
# of Students in Art Class 19 Students 15 Students 18 Students 13 Students 
Do Now Survey, Verbal Teacher Post-Its, Teacher Post-Its, 
ve Al I, Ve | Art A 
Art Goal, Teacher- Verbal Art Goal, eral ATE Gos sabre Gee Verbal Art Goal, 
Group Convo, Student | Teacher-Group Convo, Teacher-Grotp Convo; Teacher-Group Convo, Teacher-Group Convo, 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With i 7 "| Student Gallery Walk, | Student Gallery Walk, is 
Gallery Walk, Exit Student Gallery Walk, a Student Gallery Walk, 
p Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay | Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay 
Ticket, Scene+Clay Exit Ticket, Scene+Clay Scene+Clay Projects, 
f ‘ Projects Projects 
Projects Projects Artist Statement 
Yes - "sculpted" clay | Yes - engaged in Yes - on track with Yes - met verbal art Yes -reached art goal, 
according to exit ticket, |teacher convo, still goals, completely goal, has clear idea of |reflected on artmaking 

Connetted Artmuaking tc Askexemene practiced slip and connecting methods independent today (set | what still needs to be | for L3 and L4 during 

. score method and vocab to demo up, working, clean up, | done tomorrow for L3, |teacher convo, filled 
g discussed inDo Now | and Do Now discussion | exit ticket) filled out exit ticket out artist statement 
= No - no gallery walk No - no gallery walk No - no gallery walk No - no gallery walk No - no gallery walk 
3 Yes - acrylic paint, 
= | Using Materials To Reach Art Goal Yes - clay Yes - clay used colors she mixed | Yes - acrylic paint Yes - acrylic paint 
yesterday 
Yes - experimented 
= if Yes - pai - finish i “ i 
Proianess Belrar Wacle On arboakieg with clay, but did not Yes - made a ton o’ fes pales mostof |Yes nished painting | Yes - finished painted 
ij her clay pieces clay pieces (L4) scene (L3) 
save anything 
S d 
Yes - worked with clay | focused, asked for ia shh eae ae was 
Focused On Assessme! tmakit cl jleces were 
Ss na ng for entire art time more clay in order to we a done, finished 
make more pieces P everything on time 

4 Yes - successfully Yes - finished 
E Took Necessary Time To Complete slipped and scored and Yes - finished clay artmaking and 
s Assessment/Artmaking textured most clay project assessments within 
= pieces first 1/2 of class 
¢ Yes - focused on 
= finishing L4 for first 30 | Yes - finished painting 

Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through Yes - worked entire art |minutes of class and —_ | within 20 minute, 

All Allotted Time time then talked to friends [cleaned up, and filled 
while they finished out artist statement 
working 

Original ideas Yes - experimented Yes - original forms Yes Yes 

ol>e 
tiles Yes - variety and high Yes - finished painting 
2 = | Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taki Yes 
= 2 s f ad multiple clay pieces 
Vv < 
te os Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
2 aoa Yes Yes 
@ 
to N/A-no group work | Yes - very agreeable 
Civility With Other Students in 
& ean if iP Scepsaiian today, just individual | today, just individual today, just individual | with Blue - took 
a i participated indemo | clay projects clay projects clay projects direction well 
Yes - volunteered to Yes - mixed paint and 
add texture to dem ainted character: 
eid edi N/A - no group work N/A - no group work N/A - no group work Lame = : e 4 
clay, talked to Blue 5 “2 Biri oN ES according to Blue's 
< |Contributed To Group/Class Outcome today, just individual | today, just individual today, just individual 3 
s about clay i eras eee neee Nee directions on color 
5 experimentation Y Pros ¥ Pro} 'Y Prop choice, read post-its 
2 throughout class out loud to Blue 
8 Yes - verbal art goal 
was to experiment Yes - verbal art goal Yes - verbal art goal 
with her clay, decided |was to “make cl: was to “paint the re: Yes - verbal art goal 
Talked To Teacher About phd we Yes - verbal art goa! i hie is WR 
Pe ee sculptures” today end war bo Noaintniv. clay” of my clay", plansto =| was to "finish my clay 
paint for the next 2 finish painting scene J and scene" 
(rather than include it | days with Blue tomorrow 
in her scene) 
Yes - all smiles, excited 
Yes - excited, smiling, | that all of her clay 
Positive During Assessment/Artmaking has a solid plan forL3 | dried, happy with how Yes 
and l4 her clay pieces are 
$s turning out 
= Yes - worked 
3 independently, helped 
Engaged With Peers While Working Yes - talked to Blue as | Purple put her clay Ves 
Productively they worked pieces back together 
when her character 
broke 
There was a lot of “ 
7] excitement in the “Look at all m pen seae Bs sae 
= | Outstanding Dialogue And Notes "i id Blue immediately after 
$ classroom when clay sculptures! iaanead Gun peiite 
was introduced ies = 


Figure 22. Silver’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 4. This matrix illustrates all coded 
data collected from the participant observations of Silver that took place each day of 
Lesson 4. 
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SILVER INTERVIEW MATRICES 


INTERVIEW #1 


Question 


How did you feel about this whole project? Really liked it 


Did you enjoy this project? 


iv] 
wv 


~< 
1) 
n 


Was this project interesting to you? 
Did anything we did in class make you excited to work 
on the project? Yes - creating the poster 


Do you feel like you had enough time to do everything? | Kind of 

Pair Drawing Activity 

Did you feel frustrated at any point? Yes - when drawing the character larger 
Was there anything that you didn’t want to do? 
What do you feel like you spent the most amount of 


time working on? The poster itself 
Were my directions confusing at any point during the 

lesson? 

What did you think about the tools we used during 

Which tool was your favorite? Why? Do Now Activity 
Which tool was your least favorite? Why? No answer 


ms 
3 
= 
i) 
= 


Do you feel like any of these tools helped you 
understand what you needed to do each day of the 


project? Which ones? Introductory Activity Checklist 
Do you feel like any of these tools made anything we 
did more confusing? Which ones? 

Did you enjoy the writing, drawing, or talking tools 
most? Why? Drawing 


Figure 17. Silver’s Interview #1 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from the semi-structured interview that took place between Silver and the 
researcher after Lesson 1 was complete. 
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INTERVIEW #2 
Question Answer Summary 
How did you feel about the 4 projects we did during 
Which project did you enjoy the most? Why? Clay - likes making things with it 
Which project did you enjoy the least? Why? Comic Book - didn't color it 
Which project did you find most interesting or exciting? 


Why? 

Do you feel like you had enough time to finish each 
project? es 

During which project do you feel like you learned the 

most? Why? Clay - learned how to slip and score 
Did you feel frustrated at any point during these 
projects? Why? Comic Scene 
Were my directions confusing at any point during these 
lessons? 

Which part(s) of the artmaking process (planning, 
making, asking for help, talking or working as a member 


a2 |e 
<i< 


of a group) was/were most difficult for you? Making the projects 

Did you not want to do one or some of these parts? 

Why? No - was alright with the whole process 
Which part do you feel like you spent the most amount 

of time on during each project? Planning the comic book 


(See Assessment Scale for Context) 


Why were the 3s your favorite tools to use? No answer 


Did any of these tools help you understand what you 
needed to do during the project? Which ones? Yes - could not think of a specific one 


Which tools would you like to use again in class in the 
future? Do Now Questionnaire 


Why were your 1s your least favorite tools to use? Difficult to talk about plan for comic book 


Did any of these tools frustrate you or make anything 
we did more confusing? Which ones? 


Figure 23. Silver’s Interview #2 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from the semi-structured interview that took place between Silver and the 
researcher after the final lesson of the unit (Lesson 4) was complete. 
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INTERVIEW #2 SCALE 


Assessment Scale (Pre-, Continuous, and Post Included) 
Lesson 1: Comic Poster 

Figure drawing Do Now Activity 

1-question Exit Ticket 

Written Art Goals 

Pair Pose/Gesture Drawing Activity 

Telling me the foreground and background in your poster 
Artist Statement 

Lesson 2: Comic Book 

Comic Narrative Do Now Activity 

Peer Planning Checklist 

Comic Questionnaire 


Peer Q+A 


Lesson 3/4: Group Comic Scene + Clay 
Do Now Questionnaire 

Do Now Survey 

Teacher Post-Its from me 
Teacher-Group Conversations with me 
Exit Tickets 


Walking around and looking at other people’s projects 
Artist Statement 


Figure 24. Blue’s Interview #2 Scale Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates the score that 
Blue gave to each assessment during Interview #2. The scale ranges from 1 (“really did 
not like it”), 2 (“did not mind it’), to 3 (“really liked it’). 
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APPENDIX E: PURPLE DATA 


PURPLE ARTIFACT IMAGES 


LESSON 1 


Figure 135: Purple’s Do Now Activity (Assessment), L1D1, March 12". 
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How confident did I feel when drawing this person? (Circle one point) 


Extremely 


‘ Really A little Not Really Not at all 
Confident Confident Confident Confident Confident 


Figure 136: Purple’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L1D1, March 12". 


Figure 138: Purple’s Pair Drawing Activity (Assessment), L1D3, March 14". 
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Cartoon Character 
(More simple or exaggerated features) 


POSING and GESTURE DRAWING 
- ACTIVITY 


These drawings of your partner will be your 
sketches for the comic character on your 
poster! 


MATERIALS 


a 


mn of paper 


Pencil and Eraser 


; ACTIVITY STEPS 


Pa 
& Watch teacher demo 
W@_Pick apartner 
_Gather materials 
& Pick workspace at table 
&F Fold your paper in half 
Partner 1 poses and Partner 2 draws (5 
inutes) 
GY SWITCH! (Now Partner 2 poses and 
_. Partner 1 draws) (5 minutes) 
(Q) Keep switching until art time is over 


Figure 139: Purple’s Pair Drawing Activity Checklist (Assessment), L1D3, March 14". 
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Today, my ART GOAL is... 


Figure 141: Purple’s Poster Project (In-Progress Artwork), L1D4, March 19". 
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Today, my ART GOAL is... 


Lex, 


Figure 143: Purple’s Poster Project (In-Progress Artwork), L1D5, March 20". 
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Ch 
ae 
@ 


Figure 145: Purple’s Poster Project (In-Progress Artwork), Extra Day, March 27". 
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a ee 


Figure 146: Purple’s Art Goal (Assessment), Extra Day, March 28". 


~« 
Figure 147: Purple’s Poster Project (Completed Artwork), Extra Day, March 28". 
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COMIC POSTER 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


1. L chose to use __to create my Comic Poster. (Circle all you used) 


"Exaeead Markers Pencil 
See, 


Fur I 
Colored Pencils gage Other 


—— 


2. When I used my materials, I think I was . (Circle one point) 


Neat/Organized \. A LITTLE neat/organized\, NOT neat/organized 


MY INTEREST 


3. L tried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 


<—e——_e__e—______e—> 


< er, Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


4, I feel like this project was - (Circle one point) 


C&xciting ) Fun Alright Eh Boring 


An 
I think this because 9 2 ¢ if 


MY CREATIVITY 


7. [used my own ideas during this project. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely CMost of the time) Kind of Not Really Not at all 
—- 2x 


Figure 148: Purple’s Artist Statement, p.1 (Assessment), Extra Day, March 28". 
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MY TIME MANAGEMENT 


5. I felt like I had to finish this project. (Circle one point) 
Plenty of time Carnet Not enough time 


6. I spent my art time working toward reaching my Art Goal every day. (Circle one) 


ina Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


ALL IN ALL 


8. Lam proud of the art project I created. (Circle one point) 


( Absotatety ) Mostly Ali Not really Not at all 


9. Two things I did really well were: 
“i tha! a “4/a 5 M74 Ns ghtware 
2 DM dade pny a O i ot Le Ll k 


10. One thing | could have done better is b ra A} 2g té L 


Figure 149: Purple’s Artist Statement, p.2 (Assessment), Extra Day, March 28". 
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LESSON 2 


When the caffot grew, 
f Was happy. 


fabs 


Figure 150: Purple’s Do Now Activity (Assessment), L2D1, March 27". 
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ee 


/ v Peer Planning Checklist 


My Name: 


My Partner’s Name:) 


My partner told me all about their comic’s... 
4 


/, haracters 
£Piatogue 
4 Setting 


Plot 
WHow their cc 


mic panels are going to look on the page 


wy partner’s narrative makes sense to me 


fects title and cover 


7 uy partner sounds ready to fill out their 
\\_ comic questionnaire and start their comic! _~ 


th 
Figure 151: Purple’s Peer Planning Checklist (Assessment), L2D2, March 28”. 
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Comic Questionnaire 
1. I finished the peer planning activity with my partner. Wes No 
5 


2. I want to make a Comic Strip /Comic Book 


3. I would like my paper to look like: (circle one) 


Comic Strips 


long i 

Small 

mechnse:. 
large 4 


Comic Books 


Pages 


L) reqm, the Vig htmere and the 


h 
Figure 153: Purple’s Comic Book Project (In-Progress Artwork), L2D2, March 28". 
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Your Come looks great 
So far' ZT Jove the demils 
You added te Your cover ! 


Take a look at #2 and of 
on our Chalkbead ChecK\ist 
befare You Halt Your Comme 


F325, And dont Toget your 
AG Geal!! ©) 


Figure 154: Purple’s Teacher Post-It (Assessment), L2D3, April 3. 


Today, my ART GOAL is... 


* rm i sé 


how fac Z get by dheead of ar 


Figure 155: Purple’s Art Goal (Assessment), L2D3, April 3". 
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Figure 156: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-3 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D3, April 3". 
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Today, my ART GOAL is... 
ot leas 


Figure 158: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-2 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D4, April 4". 
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Figure 159: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 3-5 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D4, April 4". 
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Figure 160: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-3 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D5, April 9". 
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Figure 161: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 4-6 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D5, April 9". 
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Figure 162: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 7 (In-Progress Artwork), L2D5, April 9". 
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Figure 163: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 1-3 (Completed Artwork), L2D6, April 10". 
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Figure 164: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 4-6 (Completed Artwork), L2D6, April 10". 
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Figure 165: Purple’s Comic Book Project, p. 7-9 (Completed Artwork), L2D6, April 10". 
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COMIC STRIP/BOOK 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


MY MATERIALS 


1. Lchose to use _ : to create my Comic Strip/Book. (Circle all you used) 


- } 
Markers ( Pencil / 


/ Crayons 


c olored Pencils Sharpies Other 


2. When I used my materials, I think I was - (Circle one point) 


> 


\ , . - 
Neat/Organized A LITTLE neat/organized NOT neat/organized 


MY INTEREST 


3. L tried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 
-™™ 


Absolutely Mosr6f the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


4. I feel like this project was . (Circle one point) 


\ 
Exciting F Alright Eh Boring 


ray A al 7 St0InN; j re Re 
I think this because _‘~ £ | 10 a7 OF zc Out COMUCO.. 


MY CREATIVITY 


5. Lused my own ideas during this project. (Circle one point) 
(— 


i > % ‘ “i ee 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


Figure 166: Purple’s Artist Statement, p.1 (Assessment), L2D6, April 10". 
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MY GROUP WORK 


6. I talked to my partners about all of our comic elements during our group chats. (Circle 
one point) 


/ ‘\ 
/ \ 


Absolutely Most-ef the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


MY TIME MANAGEMENT 


7. 1 felt like I had to finish this project. (Circle one point) 


<—__——_9—____q—___> 


Plenty of time Just enough time Not enodigh time 


8. [spent my art time working toward reaching my Art Goal every day. (Circle one point) 


pa 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


ALL IN ALL 


9. Lam proud of the art project I created. (Circle one point) 


<—_e——_e—_____»—____e___# > 


Abso litely Mostly A little Not really Not at all 


10. Two things I did really well were: 
LO Ve dé ray / 
2. 


11. One thing I could have done better is__y \2 he 


Figure 167: Purple’s Artist Statement, p.2 (Assessment), L2D6, April 10". 
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LESSON 3/4 


Figure 168: Purple’s Group’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D2, April 
12". Purple’s group began this project during her absence today; this image is included to 
give context to the following Teacher Post-Its. 


Figure 169: Purple’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D3, April 16". 
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Figure 170: Purple’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D3, April 16". 


1. 1 was focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


<—o—__-_>"__s]__@__0—> 


© Absolutely > Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 
“a -, 


2. What was my role today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 
bp) / / 
lhe P laygroun a 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


pe th in 4. 


Figure 171: Purple’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D3, April 16". 
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Figure 172: Purple’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D4, April 17". 
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Figure 173: Purple’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D4, April 17". 
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Did I Do Today? 


1. Twas focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


f Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What was my role today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 
{ Ps } ef" 
ea settee ref Ss = 


? « 
avass 


| Bo, Bd 


3-Acqnestidp I have for my teacher about this project is... 


X a & f -.- 7 
aD S Vo thing =f 


Figure 174: Purple’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D4, April 17”. 


Notes for 
ny 


4/iL 
Notes for . [Comments | 


Tuesday cl f 3 u 


Werke! 4y 
f é of Veeder 


4/i7 


Figure 175: Purple’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D5, April 18". 
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How Did I Do Today? 


1. Twas focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 
Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What was my role today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 
drgass déefals 


“J 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


None _— 


Figure 177: Purple’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D5, April 18". 
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Figure 178: Purple’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D6/L4D1, April 19". 


Que Sten s/ 


Monde Mote Surt Ye all clean © What an Yee marking vith, 
Oneey Your clay 7, 


up Your dley Ond point foclay 


excited ts See beers Your teday 


: if 
Cha aches THM But | ba) 


Ry eee 


Figure 179: Purple’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D7/L4D2, April 23". 
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Sal eee 


Figure 180: Purple’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D7/L4D2, April 
yi 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. I was focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


Abso utely | Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What was my role today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 
t 


Str t¢ 


3. A question I havefor my, 


Figure 181: Purple’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D7/L4D2, April 23", 
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Figure 182: Purple’s Clay Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D8/L4D3, April 24”. 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. Iwas focused on my clay project for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


~ 


2. What did J do with my clay today? 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 


Figure 183: Purple’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D8/L4D3, April 24". 
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ae 


Figure 184: Purple’s Comic Scene Project (In-Progress Artwork), L3D9/L4D4, April 
25" 


How Did I Do Today? 


1. | was focused on reaching our group art goal for the entire art class time. (Circle one) 
Absolutely |! Most of the time <ind of Not Really Not at all 


2. What was my role today? OR What did I do to help my group succeed today? 


bu, sna 


3. A question I have for my teacher about this project is... 
A / 


/ VL 


Figure 185: Purple’s Exit Ticket (Assessment), L3D9/L4D4, April 25". 
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Mate Sut yoall dem . Ot an Yeu mati wait 


UP Your Clay and paint toclay Yor clay 7 


be fer Poy eday. 1 mx 

be Sire you leave t de 7 et @ pee Seis ies = 
excited Se how Your today ; 

Chances tern eat! 


Figure 186: Purple’s Teacher Post-Its (Assessment), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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Figure 187: Purple’s Comic Scene Project (Completed Artwork), L3D10/L4D5, April 
26, 
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Figure 1 88: Purple’s Comic Scene Project (Completed Artwork details), L3D10/L4D5, 
April 26". 


Figure 189: Purple’s Clay Project (Completed Artwork), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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COMIC SCENE + CLAY 
ARTIST STATEMENT 


BONUS: | chose to include my clay sculptures in my scenehWe 


1. I chose to use to create my scene and clay sculptures. (Circle all you 
used) 
- f . a \ 
Sharpies ) | Clay } 
= \ 


é Cardboard’ Colored Pencils Other: (y p 4 ; = 


2. When I used my materials, | think I was - (Circle one point) 


Paint, 


Neat/Organized ' A LITTLE neat/organized NOT neat/organized 


MY INTEREST 


3. [ tried my best during this project. (Circle one point) 
o- Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


4. I feel like this project was . (Circle one point) 


\ 
\ 


Exciting Fun Alright Eh Boring 
i 


I think this because__\| way al I 


MY CREATIVITY 


5. Lincluded my own ideas in this project. (Circle one point) 


/ 


{ 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


Figure 190: Purple’s Artist Statement p. 1 (Assessment), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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6. I talked to my partners about our plan for our scene every day. (Circle one point) 


< & & { * @ Pe 3 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


7. I listened to my partners’ ideas and worked together to make sure everyone had a say in 
our project. (Circle one point) 
i ™ 


<¢/—___e———__e—_____e—____e—> 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


MY TIME MANAGEMENT 


8. I felt like I had to finish this project. (Circle one point) 


OO —— 


Plenty of time Just enough time Not enough time 


9. I spent my art time focused on reaching our group art goal every day. (Circle one point) 


Absolutely Most of the time Kind of Not Really Not at all 


ALL IN ALL 


10, lam proud of the art project I created with my group. (Circle one point) 
om 


) ae 4 
Absolutely Mostly A little Not really Not at all 


11. One thing I did really wellwas___ p 4, Ay Q t 


mV) 
12. One thing | could have done better is () C7 | Le 


Figure 191: Purple’s Artist Statement p. 2 (Assessment), L3D10/L4D5, April 26". 
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PURPLE ASSESSMENT MATRICES 


Met Assessment 
Objective(s) 


Lesson # Day # 
Date 


L1 Extra Day 
27-Mar 
Li Extra Day 
28-Mar 


Art Goal: + 
Artist Statement: + 


Met Assessment 
Objective(s) 


Lesson # Day # 
Date 


L2D1 
27-Mar 


Planning Checklist: + 
Questionnaire: + 


L2D2 
28-Mar 


L2D3 
3-Apr 


L2D4 
4-Apr 


L2D5 
9-Apr 


L2D6 
10-Apr 


Figure 28. Purple’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This matrix illustrates all coded data 


LESSON 1 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Met Project Learning Observation and 
Goals Artifacts 


Posing/Gesture: + 
Fvs. B: N/A 


Posing/Gesture: + 
Fvs. B: + 


Posing/Gesture: + 
Fvs. B: + 
Posing/Gesture: + 
Fvs. B: + 
(ABSENT) 
Posing/Gesture: + 
F vs. B: + 
Posing/Gesture: + . 
F vs. B: + 


Figure 25. Purple’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from Purple’s assessments during Lesson 1. 


LESSON 2 
Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Met Project Learning 
Goals 
Create Comic: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Posing/Gesture: N/A 


Observation and 
Artifacts 


collected from Purple’s assessments during Lesson 2. 
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LESSON 3/4 


Assessment/Artmaking | Teacher Learned from 
Lesson # Day # Met Assessment 
Date Objective(s) Met Project Learning Observation and 
? Goals Artifacts 
L3D1 
Do Now: + + 
7 - Ee 


L3D2 
(ABSENT) (ABSENT) (ABSENT) 
12-Apr 


Teacher Post-its: + 
Verbal Art Goal: + 
Teacher-Group Convo: + 
Exit Ticket: + 


Group Collaboration: + 
Convey Narrative: + 
Fvs, B: + 

Mix 5 Paint Colors: + 


13D6/L4D1 
19-Apr 


L3D7/L4D2 
23-Apr 


L3D8/L4D3 
24-Apr 


L3D9/L4D4 
25-Apr 


L3D10/L4D5 
26-Apr 


Figure 30. Purple’s Artifact Data Matrix: Lesson 3. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from Purple’s assessments during Lesson 3. 
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PURPLE OBSERVATION MATRICES 


LESSON 1 


Lesson # Day # Lip1 Liz L1D3 Lipa LIDS L1D6 Extra Day Extra Day 
Date 12-Mar 13-Mar 14-Mar 19-Mar 20-Mar 26-Mar 27-Mar 28-Mar 
Class Duration 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 
# of Students in Art Class 13 Students 11 Students 15 Students 10 Students 11 Students 14 Students 
Pair Drawing 
Activity, Art Goal, Poster 
; ; Art Goal, Do Now, ABSENT ye Art Goal, Poster | Art Goal, Poster ABSENT Art Goal, Verbal i 
Assessment/Project Student Engaged With pie Introductory Activity é Project, Artist 
Exit Ticket ; Project Project QA, Poster Project 
Checklist, Art Goal, Statement 
Poster Project 
Yes - exit ticket and 
Yes - met art goal checklist for pair 
& |Connected Artmaking to Assessment and filled out exit 3 drawing and wrote |Yes-metartgoal _| Yes - met art goal = Yes -metart goal _| Yes - met art goal 
x 
3 ticket an art goal for 
3 activity 
2 , : : f Yes - pencil, colored 2 F 
Using Materials To Reach Art Goal Yes - pencil a Yes - pencil i : Yes - pencil 2 Yes - colored pencil |Yes - colored pencils 
= pencil, Sharpies 
Yes - completed D Yes - completed pair |Yes - began h Yes - finished Yes - background 
Progress Being Made On Artmaking Plea ga : Sse wi eal eae canto cules : @S = Background’ Yes - finished poster 
Now drawing activity poster drawing ground almost done 
Yes - spent all of Yes - wanted to 
class catching up on make progress 
NB UP ON Ives - super focused pace 
Yes - drew for most what she missed Yes - sat and drew before art time 
Focused On Assessment/Artmaking as - on and excited about i ‘ - Yes 
of activity yesterday - ready to ems for entire art time started so that she 
¢ start poster B could also work on 
E tomorrow L201 
2 Yes - wrote art goal Yes - spent 20 
& | Took Necessary Time To Complete for pair drawing minutes finishing 
2 5 Yes . Ue aii Yes Yes . Yes ae 
: |Assessment/Artmaking activity without poster and 5 filling 
- reminder out artist statement 
Yes -left class 5 
f j : Yes - worked 20 Yes - worked for 30 |Yes - finished poster 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through _|minutes early with ; piensa 
es ‘ - Yes minutes past Yes - minutes before project in first 1/2 of 
All Allotted Time headache (was sick ; ‘ ; ; : 
designated art time designated art time |art time 
last week) 
aa Yes - original as 
me Yes - original = Yes - mixing sky 
Original Ideas 2 Yes - original pose _| character and Yes 2 Yes 
5 character colors 
2 background 
w| 8 Yes - created 
g| E background after Yes -coloredsky | Yes - made a lot of 
2/5 FP ae SF Yes - drew figure in a ‘ Yes - made a lot of : 4 : 
& | B |evidence of Ambition/Risk-Taking : sketching pose to ; Yes : with multiple progress in a short 
S| 2 pose i progress in one day d 
¢| 3 practice for her colored pencils Jamount of time 
e| poster 
@ | °  |Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's 
g Yes . Yes Yes Yes e Yes Yes 
oo Level 
a aa Yes - worked 
Civility With Other Students In ome 
‘ N/A 2 productively with |N/A N/A : N/A N/A 
Group/Conversation - : 
5 pair drawing partner 
c= Yes - completed pair 
® | contributed To Group/Class Outcome N/A ues NVA N/A : N/A N/A 
8 drawing activity 
3 ‘Yes - knows what Keocetettome [oeieel 
& | Talked To Teacher About about her poster and 
‘ she wants to do for about her character |” ! Yes 3 Yes Yes 
Assessment/Artmaking a ideas behind her 
her comic and comic ideas ; 
comic 
Yes - smiling, excited Yes - smiling and Yes - worried she 
L foeen ; to draw her laughing all of class, Yes - giggly and would not finished, 
| Positive During Assessment/Artmaking e ‘ Yes s “ Yes : 
3 character, named appears to enjoy smiling excited that she 
= her drawing project a lot finished 
5 
Yes - drew and 
® | Engaged With Peers While Working Yes - drew while ‘ Yes - talked less than ; 
; 4 P : talked to friend for |Yes No No - worked quietly 
Productively talking to friend aha usual 
entire art time 
{don't think I'l 
finish today" 
Asked for "3 positive u 
: because her clouds 
things and i F 
ee F a ies are so small, but i'm not going to 
igh class energy - japanese character something to 
L B enerey bs ; Me after working all of "{don’tthink I'm __|finish today." 
a P took a while to get name improve on," but got ie pumtaane paenets atte Be 
| outstanding Dialogue And Notes tee : Ret y class, she finished. 2 gonna finish this "I didn't think I'd 
3 through directions Comic setting called |distracted by her : 4 ee 
AG bre ake Hasn't checked off week’ finish all the clouds, 
and activity Nightmareland" work and didn't 5 aa 
‘ her art goals since but I did! 
ultimately ask for a : : 
spite her first day, but is 
final critique ; pata 
still meeting daily 
goals 


Figure 26. Purple’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 1. This matrix illustrates all 
coded data collected from the participant observations of Purple that took place each day 
of Lesson 1. 
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LESSON 2 


Lesson # Day # L2D1 L2D2 L2D3 L2D4 L2D5 L2D6 
Date 27-Mar 28-Mar 3-Apr 4-Apr 9-Apr 10-Apr 

Class Duration 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 45 Minutes 60 Minutes 

# of Students in Art Class 11 Students 14 Students 16 Students 16 Students 16 Students 17 Students 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Do Now Activity 


Peer Planning 
Checklist, Comic 
Questionnaire, Comic 
Book Project 


Teacher Post-It, Art 
Goal, Comic Book 
Project 


Art Goal, Comic Book 
Project 


Peer Q+A, Comic Book 
Project 


Verbal Art Goal, Comic 
Book Project, Artist 
Statement 


Material Usage 


Connected Artmaking to Assessment 


Using Materials To Reach Art Goal 


Progress Being Made On Artmaking 


Focused On Assessment/Artmaking 


Yes - Do Now done 
correctly 


Yes - scissors, glue, 
markers 


Yes - completed Do 
Now 


Yes - worked entire 
time during activity 


Yes - used "panel" 
(vocab from Do Now) 
in checklist 
conversation, clear 
goals 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - worked on cover 


Yes - worked until art 
time ended 


No - did not want to 
set art goal 


Yes - pencil and 
colored pencils 
Yes - finished cover, 


dedication page, and 
first panel page 


No - sat in seat, but 
spent more time 
talking to friends than 
working 


Yes - met art goal 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - finished 1 1/2 
more pages 


No - focused more on 
talking to friends than 
drawing 


Yes - fruitful Q+A 
discussion 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - finished 2 1/2 


more pages 


Yes 


Yes - met verbal art 


goal 


Yes - pencil 


Yes - finished 2 more 
pages 


No - extremely 
distracted by students 
who finished early 


the classroom today. 


itself 


» 
Ff Yes - created comic Yes - used first 1/2 of |No - drew for 20-30 
€ 3 oe s 4 No - drew for small "i No - asked to be done 
& | Took Necessary Time To Complete (part 1) and color- class to finish L1, minutes, given 3 Yes - worked entire art 
o a a 2 portion of class, talked |. for the day after 20 
< |Assessment/Artmaking coded (part 2) along second 1/2 to catch up | multiple reminders to time 
iS e é all of class minutes of class 
= with class on L2D2 write art goal 
= No - finished comic 
Yes - spent second 1/2 Yes - drew until end of |Yes - 10 minute Q+A, book slowly and 
Worked On Assessment/Artmaking Through D : / No - drew for 20-30 & i M 
z Yes of class catching up to ¥ class, but not much drew for rest of art procrastinated 
|All Allotted Time minutes = Ss = : 
rest of class throughout art time time completing artist 
statement 
T Yes - original plan for 
ee Yes - original sequence s wah z ae 4 ape i oe 3 
Original Ideas Hi ti narrative and Yes - original narrative | Yes - original narrative |Yes - original narrative | Yes - original narrative 
and narrative 
§ characters 
& Yes - unique way of Yes - continuin, 
4 ; a ; ie Yes - used most of the | Yes - asked for a lot of | No - not much i ie 2 u : G 2 
< | Evidence Of Ambition/Risk-Taking displaying narrative at steady Yes - unique layout 
< allotted panels pages for her book progress made 6 
= narrative/panels pace 
o| 4 Yes - quality was on 
5 2 = eae Yes - quality was on 
= o |Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's B 24 par 
(s} G Yes Yes No-didnotmakeas |Yes Yes A 
= Level No - quantity and 
r= much progress as she es 
oO Bs attitude were not 
—€ had the ability to 
o = 
Yes - listened t 
2 Civility With Other Students In eect dere 
bo s speakers during vocab | Yes - checklist with me |N/A N/A Yes N/A 
& Group/Conversation i 
review 
No - did not raise hand | Yes - explained her Yes - explained her 
5 Contributed To Group/Class Outcome for any vocab answers | plan for her comic N/A N/A comic and asked her N/A 
s or questions clearly to me partners questions 
gs Yes - verbal art goal 
2 was to "finish 2 more 
2 Yes - immediatel Yes - did checklist with | Yes - proud to show ages", said she wasn't 
Talked To Teacher About M . p GELS Fie 
i wanted to talktome |me since rest of class |me what she made at |No No done and would revisit 
Assessment/Artmaking pe ia 
after activity ended had already finished the end of class poses and more 
narrative after project 
was over 
No - nervous that she 
oe & ‘ Yes - smiling and was behind the rest of | Yes - artmaking No |Yes - silly, giggling, No - did not want to 
Positive During Assessment/Artmaking Yes ei 
focused the class, focused on | - art goal chatty work on comic 
8 catching up 
a No - talked about 
o ¥ 
Yes - chatty, but | te thi 
= Engaged With Peers While Working Yes - showed peers her No - distracted by No - distracted by ons : ty, ie ise eee fe ‘ ae 
i 2 No - kept to herself productive, excited to |than the project, given 
Productively comic when completed peers peers. a 
talk about comic 5 warnings to move 
back to her seat 
Class overall was hectic 
and too many 
. Day back from Spring | Not as focused as she - materials were on the 
‘Can | tell you about E £ Excited by her own 2 
oot it r Fi Break - more kids than | was during the poster eee é table already - did 
a my comic?" as soon as |"Everyone's working fi i A comic's narrative, but 5 
o : - ou ft i we've had for artina | project, seems ie Z verbal art goals instead 
 |Outstanding Dialogue And Notes she finished cutting and | don't have a . fs i is taking longer than : 
fo} 2 Re i while - rowdy, loud, invested in her story, ‘ of planned written 
and gluing. | partner’ i z P = expected to get it 
ee ne distracting air about but not the comic book ones 
liked this' down onto paper 


"Can | be done for the 
day?" - 20 min in to 
class 


Figure 29. Purple’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 2. This 
coded data collected from the participant observations of Purple that took place each day 


of Lesson 2. 


matrix illustrates all 
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LESSON 3/4 


sv 
ate ator acne ag tr te | 
[ees uration a minures | a a 
[Fatstudentsinart Gas | 15 stwdemss [aa students | _a8'students |. __18 students 


Teacher Post-Its, Verbal | Teacher Post-Its, Verbal 
Teacher Post-its, Verbal 
7 7 Art Goal, Teacher-Group | Art Goal, Teacher-Group 
Do Now Questionnaire, Art Goal, Teacher-Group Convo; Student Galle Convo, Student Gallery 
Scene Project Convo, Exit Ticket, Scene : % Z 


Walk, Exit Ticket, Scene | Walk, Exit Ticket, Scene 
p Yes - discussed scene 
; ana a. 


Yes - long discussion 
Yes - began Lest pate 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 


Yes - adding her comic's 
Original Ideas narrative to the group's Yes 
plan . 
Yes - great 
a cee A | eee 
skills 


Figure 31. Purple’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 3. This matrix illustrates all 
coded data collected from the participant observations of Purple that took place each day 
of Lesson 3. 
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307 / Laz 308 / L403 
| 39Students |S Students | a4 Students | 18Students_— | 13Students_ | 


Teacher Post-tts, Verbal 


# of Students in Art Class 


Convo, Student Gallery 
Walk, Scene+Clay 
Projects, Artist 
Statement 


Assessment/Project Student Engaged With 
Walk, Exit Ticket, Walk, Exit Ticket, 
Scene+Clay Projects Scene+Clay Projects 


Yes - painted their city’s 
road 


Yes - mostly quick 
i a a I fae 


: Artmaking/Assessment On Par With Student's No - a lot of discussion, 
& |tevel but minimal artmaking 


Figure 32. Purple’s Observational Data Matrix: Lesson 4. This matrix illustrates all 
coded data collected from the participant observations of Purple that took place each day 
of Lesson 4. 
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PURPLE INTERVIEW MATRICES 


INTERVIEW #1 


Question 


How did you feel about this whole project? Fun and exciting 


Did you enjoy this project? 


oO 
“a 


Was this project interesting to you? Yes - getting all of my ideas down 
Did anything we did in class make you excited to work 
on the project? Yes - the poster in general 


Do you feel like you had enough time to do everything? | Yes - just enough time 


Were any parts of this project difficult? Yes - coming up with an entire narrative 


Did you feel frustrated at any point? Yes - on the last day 

Was there anything that you didn't want to do? Introductory Activity Checklist 

What do you feel like you spent the most amount of 

time working on? The poster itself 

Were my directions confusing at any point during the 

lesson? How the Do Now related to the poster project 
What did you think about the tools we used during Most of them helped me think through how | was 
Which tool was your favorite? Why? Artist Statement 

Which tool was your least favorite? Why? Introductory Activity Checklist 


Do you feel like any of these tools helped you 
understand what you needed to do each day of the 
project? Which ones? 


Do you feel like any of these tools made anything we 
did more confusing? Which ones? 

Did you enjoy the writing, drawing, or talking tools 
most? Why? Talking 


Figure 27. Purple’s Interview #1 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data 
collected from the semi-structured interview that took place between Purple and the 
researcher after Lesson 1 was complete. 
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INTERVIEW #2 


[austin id Answer Summary 
How did you feel about the 4 projects we did during 
Comic Poster and Comic Scene 
Comic Book 


Which project did you find most interesting or exciting? 
Why? Comic Poster 


Which project are you most proud of? Why? Comic Scene 


Do you feel like you had enough time to finish each 


project? Not for Comic Book or Comic Scene 

During which project do you feel like you learned the 

most? Why? Comic Scene - learned how to build in 3D 

Comic Book 

Did you feel frustrated at any point during these Comic Book and Comic Scene - not enough time to 
projects? Why? finish 

Were my directions confusing at any point during these 


lessons? 
Which part(s) of the artmaking process (planning, 
making, asking for help, talking or working as a member 


of a group) was/were most difficult for you? Working as a member of a group 
Did you not want to do one or some of these parts? 

Which part do you feel like you spent the most amount 

of time on during each project? Making the projects 


(See Assessment Scale for Context) 
Artist Statement - mostly multiple choice and a chance 
to tell teacher about project 
Exit Tickets - quick 
Comic Questionnaire - helped plan comic 


Peer Q+A and Teacher-Student Convos - helped talk 
through ideas 
Do Now Questionnaire - quick and asked me what | 
Why were the 3s your favorite tools to use? thought 
Did any of these tools help you understand what you 
needed to do during the project? Which ones? ie i 


Which tools would you like to use again in class in the | Artist Statements, Peer Q+A, Do Now Questionnaire 


Why were your 1s your least favorite tools to use? Didn't feel like she needed them to do the project 
Did any of these tools frustrate you or make anything 
we did more confusing? Which ones? Peer Planning Checklist 
Figure 33. Purple’s Interview #2 Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates all coded data 


collected from the semi-structured interview that took place between Purple and the 
researcher after the final lesson of the unit (Lesson 4) was complete. 


future? and Survey 
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INTERVIEW #2 SCALE 


Assessment Scale (Pre-, Continuous, and Post Included) 
esson 1: Comic Poster 

Figure drawing Do Now Activity 

1-question Exit Ticket 

Written Art Goals 

Pair Pose/Gesture Drawing Activity 

Telling me the foreground and background in your poster 

Artist Statement 
esson 2: Comic Book 

Comic Narrative Do Now Activity 

Peer Planning Checklist 

Comic Questionnaire 


Peer Q+A 
Artist Statement 


esson 3/4: Group Comic Scene + Clay 
Do Now Questionnaire 


Do Now Survey 

Teacher Post-Its from me 

Teacher-Group Conversations with me 

Exit Tickets 

Walking around and looking at other people’s projects 

Artist Statement 
Figure 34. Purple’s Interview #2 Scale Data Matrix. This matrix illustrates the score that 
Blue gave to each assessment during Interview #2. The scale ranges from 1 (“really did 
not like it”), 2 (“did not mind it’), to 3 (“really liked it’). 


